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THE  REVEREND  FRANCIS  XAVIER  BRADY,  S.  J., 
Twelfth  President  of  Loyola  College. 


Sfti.  Jfattjpr  Jfranria  Xaufer  3. 

In  the  death  of  Father  Francis  Xavier  Brady,  S.  J.,  Presi- 
dent of  Loyola  College,  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  successful  and  exemplary  priests.  Loyal  to 
the  best  interests  of  this  community,  his  chief  title  to  recog- 
nition v/as  in  the  quality  of  a devoted  pastor  of  souls. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  true  priest  is  unselfish- 
ness. “Every  high  priest  taken  from  among  men,  is  ordained 
for  men  in  the  things  that  appertain  to  God,  that  he  may  offer 
up  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins.”  Hebrews,  5,  1.  The  very 
first  sacrifice  which  he  is  called  upon  to  make  is  the  oblation  of 
self  upon  the  altar  of  duty.  In  the  exercise  of  that  Infinite 
Wisdom,  which  “reacheth  from  end  to  end  mightily  and 
ordereth  all  things  secretly” — God  graciously  bestowed  upon 
Father  Brady  the  qualities  and  provided  him  with  the  experi- 
ences which  issued  in  the  roundness  and  symmetry  and  per- 
fection of  the  sacramental  character.  From  his  pious  parents  he 
inherited  unusual  talents  and  an  instinctive  love  of  the  true 
and  the  beautiful.  This  rich  dowry  of  nature  was  elevated 
and  refined  by  the  touch  of  supernatural  grace.  At  an  early 
age,  God  claimed  him  for  His  own,  and  henceforth  his  activi- 
ties were  to  move  in  the  sphere  of  those  things  which  never 
pass  away. 

Under  the  gentle  tutelage  of  the  two  saintly  Jesuit  Fathers, 
Enders  and  De  Neckere,  he  grew  in  virtue  as  he  advanced  in 
years.  Their  words  and  example  induced  him,  when  only 
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sixteen  years  old,  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
altar  in  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Generously  supplied  with  secular  and  ecclesiastical  learning, 
he  came  to  this  city  in  the  year  1893.  The  interval  between 
that  date  and  the  hour  of  his  death  was  a record  of  splendid 
achievement  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  exaltation  of  His 
Holy  Church. 

Of  attractive  personality  and  engaging  manners,  he  sup- 
plemented these  gifts  of  heaven  by  tireless  energy  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  He  was  kind  to  the  poor,  sympathetic  to- 
wards the  weak  and  erring,  and  considerate  of  the  rights  of 
others.  Indeed,  he,  like  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  “became  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  save  all.”  As  a consequence, 
he  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  brethren  in  the  priesthood  and 
the  aiTection  of  a grateful  people.  The  vast  concourse  of 
clergy  and  laity  which  honored  his  funeral  obsequies  is  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

His  earthly  career  is  over.  Still,  the  memory  of  his  life 
and  deeds  will  remain  as  an  enduring  monument  to  his  vir- 
tues as  a priest  and  a man,  and  an  inspiration  to  all  those  who 
cherish  the  ambition  to  realize  the  glorious  realities  of  the 
world  to  come. 

May  the  great  High  Priest,  whom  he  served  so  faithfully, 
receive  this  gentle  soul!  May  Ke  grant  him  light,  refresh- 
ment and  everlasting  peace!  May  He  clothe  him  at  the  last 
day  with  the  stole  of  that  priestly  authority  which  he  wore  so 
humbly  and  exercised  so  remarkably  during  the  days  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage! 

Rev.  William  A.  Fletcher,  D.  D., 

Baltimore,  May  9,  1911. 
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Pmat  anb 

Oh!  whitened  lips  and  pulseless  hands 
Of  God’s  anointed  priest, 

Can  ye  the  flesh  of  Christ  command 
No  more,  or  has  increased 
With  ye,  now  dead,  the  power  divine 
To  draw  His  Sacred  Blood 
Not  mantled  ’neath  the  veil  of  wine 
But  red,  in  His  Heart’s  flood? 

And  priestly  heart,  grown  still  and  cold, 
Great  heart  of  priest  and  man. 

Where  rest  the  griefs  and  joys  we  told 
Since  over  us  began 
Thy  rule  of  peace  and  gentle  sway. 

The  loving  shepherd’s  part? 

Hast  thou  the  burden  cast  away 
Upon  Christ’s  Sacred  Heart? 

But  from  the  haven  of  thy  rest. 
Remembering,  look  below. 

Where,  o’er  the  path  thy  feet  have  pressed 
We,  with  our  burden  go. 

When  steps  are  failing  and  courage  gone 
Be  yet  our  Priest  and  Friend 
Until  with  Thee  before  God’s  throne 
We  find  our  journey’s  end. 
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iFatIjer  Ira&n  aa  (HalhQt  l^uBxhmt 

Reverend  Francis  Xavier  Brady,  twelfth  president  of  Loyola 
College,  died  suddenly  on  Sunday,  March  12th,  1911,  on  the 
feast-day  of  his  patron  saint,  and  in  circumstances  somewhat 
like  those  that  surrounded  the  death  of  the  zealous  Xavier. 
Father  Brady  had  just  finished  giving  the  famous  Novena  of 
Grace,  to  which  he  had  for  seventeen  years  devoted  the  energies 
of  mind  and  body.  And  the  fatal  attack  that  ended  his  life 
is  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  brought  on  by  the  unusual 
heavy  labor  of  the  last  novena. 

In  life,  as  in  death,  he  gave  himself  for  his  flock.  When 
pastor  of  St.  Ignatius’  Church,  no  time  or  distance  deterred  this 
zealous  priest  from  the  work  of  caring  for  the  sick  of  his  con- 
gregation. And  the  constant  call  for  him  in  the  church  and 
residence  by  the  rest  of  his  people  never  found  him  absent  or 
inattentive. 

The  same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  made  beautiful  his  office  of 
president  of  the  college.  No  boy  was  too  small  for  his  inter- 
est. No  college  entertainment  or  display  went  on  without  his 
inspiring  presence.  He  found  Loyola  College  awakening  with 
a new  spirit  of  life,  and  by  his  own  personal  effort  and  con- 
stant attention,  he  developed  that  spirit  into  full  growth.  And 
under  his  masterful  guidance,  Loyola  reached  the  zenith  of  her 
career  thus  far,  both  in  numbers  and  activity. 

And  what  the  loss  of  so  great  a man  meant  to  the  teachers 
and  students  alike,  was  shown  in  the  sorrow  and  silence  that 
fell  over  Loyola’s  corridors  on  the  morning  after  his  death.  He 
made  Loyola  College  what  it  is  and  of  his  students,  from  the 
boy  in  preparatory  to  the  college  senior,  not  one,  we  daresay. 
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will  ever  grow  entirely  forgetful  of  the  kind  word  and  priestly 
bearing  that  everywhere  characterized  our  late  beloved  presi- 
dent. 

Charles  S.  Lerch,  ’ll. 


OIuio 

One  road  that  leadeth  up  to  God 
Is  steep,  indeed  and  narrow, 

With  thorn-trees  growing  by  the  side, 

Whose  fairest  buds  are  sorrow. 

Too  weak,  my  soul,  to  tread  that  path — 

My  heart,  too  gross  with  leaven. 

When  he,  the  Shepherd,  taught  my  feet 
Another  way  to  heaven. 

The  gentle  way  of  charity. 

Where  hearts  ne’er  feel  the  wounding 

Of  blackening  lips  or  vengeful  words. 

For  there  is  love  abounding. 

“Forgive,  as  ’tis  forgiven  you,” 

Behold  his  simple  teaching. 

Yet  hath  it  shown  me  that  my  goal 
Is  not  beyond  the  reaching. 

Jos.  M.  Scanlan,  ’14. 
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Irabg  mh  f nmtg  Mm. 

On  June  12,  1908,  the  Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Brady,  S.  J.,  was 
installed  as  president  of  Loyola  College.  To  the  Baltimore 
community,  in  which  he  was  so  well  known,  not  only  as  a 
priest  and  a profound  scholar,  but  as  an  administrator  of 
marked  executive  ability  and  a man  of  the  most  attractive 
personality,  the  appointment  was  a source  of  gratification. 
From  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  succeed  the  late  Rev. 
W.  G.  Read  Mullan,  S.  J.,  as  president  of  Loyola,  Father 
Brady  did  not  begin  to  build  up  Loyola  College.  From  that 
date  only  he  began  with  renewed  vigor  and  vim  to  put  into 
more  successful  execution  his  continued  efforts  of  years — as 
pastor  of  St.  Ignatius’  Church — to  put  new  life  into  our  Alma 
Mater,  and  his  efforts  have  raised  a substantial  monument  to 
him,  though  he  will  need  no  material  monument  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  his  personality  and  good  deeds. 

His  death  Sunday  night,  March  12,  came  as  a shock  to  the 
city  and  state  at  large,  but  especially  brought  sorrow  to 
hundreds  of  students  who  have  been  trained  under  his  direc- 
tion. Father  Brady’s  influence  as  a priest  and  devoted  church- 
man is  already  told,  and  in  a few  words  I will  try  to  write  of 
that  beloved  man,  who  has  gone  to  his  eternal  reward,  as  the 
President  of  Loyola  College. 

When  he  was  installed  as  president  of  Loyola  the  class  of 
1908,  of  which  I a member,  was  on  the  last  lap  of  its 
college  course.  In  the  few  days,  we  were  under  his  guiding 
hand,  we  learned  that  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  student  body 
as  a whole  were  unsparing  and  those  labors  ought  and  surely 
will  remain  with  us  forever  as  an  incentive  to  higher  and 
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nobler  things.  After  leaving  the  walls  of  Loyola  as  a student, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  memories  of  my  college  days  was 
the  recollection  of  Father  Brady. 

Every  one — the  members  of  the  class  of  1908,  1909,  1910  and 
present  students  and  those  who  have  since  left  Loyola  without 
completing  their  course — recall  how  fond  Father  Brady  was 
of  the  students ; he  had  naturally  that  liking  for  boys  which  is 
proper  to  some  minds.  Gently  and  adroitly,  and  without 
seeming  to  lecture,  he  often  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  his 
charges,  especially  in  private  conversations,  the  insinuating 
peril  of  conviviality  and  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  indulgence 
altogether.  He  also  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  the  necessity  of  living  up  to  the  ideals  instilled  into  them 
by  their  Alma  Mater. 

Kis  personal  manner  was  most  charming,  and  among  those 
who  came  to  him  for  counsel  in  their  troubles  and  perplexities 
were  not  only  the  young  men  and  boys  of  Loyola  College,  but 
those  who  were  engaged  in  work  in  offices,  factories  and  in 
other  pursuits.  Some  of  the  young  men  of  our  Alma  Mater 
who  went  to  him  for  counsel,  talked  to  him  long,  consuming 
his  time,  but  he  had  an  unfailing  patience  and  tact,  and  few 
went  away  unconsoled  or  hopeless.  He  was  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  a com.rade  for  the  young  m.en,  and  talks  with  him  in 
his  room  over  his  cigar  were  always  a cosy  and  delightful 
privilege. 

Of  all  the  anecdotes  and  traits  of  character  observed  in 
Father  Brady  during  the  time  that  I knew  him  as  a college 
president  the  leading  element  was  self-sacrifice.  This  v/as 
illustrated  so  often  and  in  such  a multitude  of  ways  that  spe- 
cific instances  need  not  be  brought  to  mind.  His  entire  ad- 
ministration as  head  of  Loyola  was  one  period  of  self-sacrifice 
and  during  his  entire  incumbency  he  worked  with  a vim  and 
spirits  to  give  the  college  new  life  which  has  not  characterized 
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the  head  of,  I might  say,  any  institution  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

He  entered  on  his  duties  in  1908  with  the  same  zeal  and 
foresight  as  he  had  the  work  of  St.  Ignatius’  Church.  In 
1909,  the  year  following  his  installation  as  president,  the 
number  of  students  had  greatly  increased  and  it  was  doubled 
in  1910.  During  the  last  year  there  were  over  300  students 
enrolled,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  Loyola. 

When  Father  Brady  took  up  the  direction  of  the  College  the 
Alumni  Association  had  practically  been  disorganized  and 
disrupted.  In  1909  he  sent  out  notices  that  there  would  be 
a general  reunion,  with  the  result  that  several  hundred  men 
who  had  not  been  inside  of  the  College  walls  for  years  re- 
sponded. They  were  welcomed  by  Father  Brady  in  his  true, 
fatherly  way  and  if  there  was  a man  present  that  evening  who 
did  not  feel  perfectly  at  home  it  was  not  the  fault  of  good 
Father  Brady,  who  endeavored  to  bring  every  one — from  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest  man  present — under  the  influence  of 
his  kindty  words,  and  within  the  radiance  of  his  smile. 

In  1910  another  banquet  was  held,  on  which  occasion  Father 
Brady  told  of  the  great  things  planned  for  Loyola  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  “old  boys”  he  said  those  plans  would 
be  brought  to  a successful  completion.  He  also  spoke  on  true 
college  spirit,  the  necessity  of  a college  education  in  these 
days  and  urged  the  men  of  Loyola  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  everything  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
State,  City  and  Nation.  On  February  21,  of  this  year,  another 
banquet  was  held  and  Father  Brady  informed  the  diners  that 
he  wanted  them  to  be  “boys”  for  the  evening  and  forget  the 
cares  of  business  in  honoring  their  Alma  Mater. 

Father  Brady  was  revered  by  the  students  and  former  stu- 
dents of  Loyola,  and  many,  no  doubt,  can  never  be  brought  to 
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realize  the  great  loss  to  the  College  and  the  Church  in  Balti- 
more in  his  demise.  He  was  first  in  everything  that  pertained 
to  the  college  life  of  the  boys  and  told  them  on  many  occasions 
that  nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  see  that  Loyola  had 
won  an  athletic  victory  or  that  some  “old  Loyola  boys”  had 
received  some  mark  of  distinction  in  the  world. 

I recall  that  on  the  Thursday  before  his  death  in  the  course 
of  quite  a protracted  conversation  with  Father  Brady  when  we 
were  talking  about  the  recent  promotion  to  a high  position  of 
a Loyola  graduate  he  remarked: 

“It  certainly  makes  me  feel  good  to  hear  that  our  boys  are 
being  recognized.  They  get  a capital  education  here,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  in  for  more  big  things 
than  they  do.” 

Apropos  of  this  conversation  I might  add  that  “capital”  was 
a favorite  word  with  Father  Brady  and  I recall  numerous 
conversations  with  him  in  his  room,  in  his  study,  college  cor- 
ridors and  on  the  street  in  which  he  used  the  word — “capital.” 

At  the  close  of  this  conversation  on  the  last  Thursday  even- 
ing of  his  life.  Father  Brady,  in  his  true  paternal  manner,  laid 
his  right  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said:  “Frank,  my  boy,  I 
havn’t  seen  you  around  here  for  some  weeks.  Now,  why 
don’t  you  come  around  oftener.  We  are  always  glad  to  see 
you.  The  latch  key  is  where  you  can  get  it.  whenever  you 
wish.” 

The  delightful  memories  of  Father  Brady  covering  the 
period  from  his  installation  as  president  of  Loyola  until  the 
very  day  of  his  tragic  death — I was  talking  to  him  about 
5 o’clock  the  very  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  he  died — 
crowd  upon  me  now,  but  I cannot  allow  myself  to  dwell  on 
them.  They  are  garnered  in  my  heart,  there  to  be  tenderly 
treasured  by  the  side  of  other  similar  sacred  recollections. 

L.  Frank  O’Brien. 
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Hana  MbtHb. 

O all  ye  frightened  folk_, 

Whether  ye  wear  a crown  or  bear  a yoke, 

Laid  in  one  equal  bed, 

When  once  your  coverlet  of  grass  is  spread. 

What  daybreak  need  you  fear? 

The  Love  will  rule  you  there  that  guides  you  here. 
Where  life,  the  sower,  stands. 

Scattering  the  ages  from  his  swinging  hands, 

Thou  waitest.  Reaper  lone. 

Until  the  multitudinous  grain  hath  grown. 
Scythebearer,  when  thy  blade 
Harvests  my  flesh,  let  me  be  unafraid. 

God’s  husbandman  thou  art, 

In  His  unwithering  sheaves  I bind  my  heart. 

Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles. 

O VOS  qui  trepidi  terrae  percurritis  orbem, 

Sive  jugo  juncti,  praecincti  sive  coronis, 

Omnes  strato  uno  demum  aequalique  jacentes. 

Cum  semel  tellus  viridi  se  gramine  vestit, 

Lucifer  ecquis  erit  vobis  et  causa  timendiP'  ^ 

Qui  hie  VOS  ducit  Amor  vos  idem  diriget  illic. 

Stet  ubicunque  Sator  qui  vitae  semina  spargit, 

Sicut  in  aeterno  dispergit  saecula  cursu. 

Solus  ibi  exspectans  sistis  tu,  Messor  amice. 

Donee  laetissimis  flavescat  campus  aristis. 

Quum  mihi  languenti  lamnam  supponis  acutam, 
Excute  corde  metus,  O Fulcifer!  hinc  timor  absit. 
Villicus  arvorum  tu,  queis  Deus  imperat  Ipse, 

O mihi  cor  totum  pingui  necte  maniplo. 


Alumnus. 
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A ®ribut^  Jrnm  Sr*  IKmgIft* 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Knight’s  generous  con- 
tributions to  Loyola  College  will  yield  him  the  privilege  of 
paying  a tribute  to  Rev.  Father  Brady.  Indeed  it  was  the 
personal  magnetism  of  our  departed  President,  more  than 
any  other  single  cause,  that  won  the  interest  of  Dr.  Knight  for 
Loyola,  and  his  benefactions  are  frequently  recorded  during 
Father  Brady’s  brief  term.  So  that  the  relation  which  sprung 
up  between  them  would  seem  to  point  to  Dr.  Knight,  for  the 
non-Catholic  tribute  to  Father  Brady’s  influence  for  good. 


FATHER  BRADY. 

My  first  meeting  v/ith  Father  Brady,  some  few  years 
ago,  made  a lasting  impression  on  my  mind;  to  be  in  his 
presence  and  converse  with  him,  even  for  a very  short  time, 
was  enough  to  convince  one  that  he  was  “a  man  without 
guilt,”  a man  to  be  trusted,  and  “a  man  among  men.” 

Ke  knew  that  I was  a non-Catholic,  and  yet  he  v/as  as 
sincere  and  cordial  with  me,  as  if  I had  been  one  of  the  most 
faithful  of  his  flock.  On  one  occasion,  I invited  my  friend, 

f 

R.  L.  Giering,  to  attend  one  of  the  alumni  banquets  at  Loyola ; 
he  was  much  impressed  with  the  magnetic  personality  of 
the  distinguished  President — Father  Brady. 

After  hearing  of  the  sudden  death  of  Father  Brady,  he 
v/rote  me: — ‘T  was  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  of  Father 
Brady’s  death.  Fie  was  a real  man  and  a thorough  gentle- 
man, although  my  religious  views  differed  from  his,  I had 
the  highest  respect  for  him.” 
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My  last  interview  with  Father  Brady  was  but  a few  days 
before  his  death.  I told  him  that  I visited  him  rarely,  because 
I knew  he  was  a very  busy  man,  and  that  I did  not  intend 
to  bother  him.  Turning  to  me  with  a smile,  and  with  the 
kindest  look  in  his  expressive  eyes,  he  answered: — ‘T  don’t 
like  that  word  bother — besides  I am  not  so  very  busy — only 
with  a lot  of  little  things” — and  this  from  a man  carrying 
the  heavy  responsibilities  and  cares,  that  I knew  very  well 
he  did.  Father  Brady  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him — by  the  Catholics 
and  by  the  non- Catholics— by  the  rich  and  the  poor — all  looked 
up  to  him  with  esteem,  love,  and  respect  as  an  able  and 
trustworthy  leader  of  men. 

By  the  death  of  so  great  and  so  useful  a man,  this  com- 
munity and  the  State  at  large,  have  suffered  an  almost  irrepar- 
able loss. 

Louis  M.  Knight. 
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THE  REVEREND  WILLIAM  J.  ENNIS,  S.  J 
President  of  Loyola  College. 
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On  May  16th,  the  Reverend  William  J.  Ennis,  S.  J.,  was 
appointed  successor  to  Rev.  F.  X.  Brady,  S.  J.,  as  president  of 
Loyola  College.  As  this  appointment  had  been  predicted  and 
hoped  for,  the  news  was  less  surprising  than  welcome.  Father 
Ennis  but  very  recently  had  preached  a mission  in  St.  Ignatius’ 
Church  and  was  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  affairs  of  our 
College.  Moreover,  he  had  spent  one  year  as  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  at  Loyola,  within  the  knowledge  of  some  of  our  pres- 
ent students.  It  is  no  stranger,  then,  that  comes  to  us. 

The  bond  between  the  students  and  their  new  President 
was  made  lasting  when  on  May  19th,  the  classes  tendered  him 
their  welcome.  College,  High  School  and  Preparatory  depart- 
ments each  expressed  their  pleasure  over  his  appointment. 
And  the  glowing  words  of  acknowledgment  they  heard  from 
his  lips  assured  them  that  they  had  received  a President,  who 
would  be  to  them  not  only  an  official,  but  a father  as  well. 

It  is  our  wish  that  this  spirit  of  affection  between  the  head 
and  the  students  not  only  increase,  but  show  the  effects  of  its 
growth  in  increased  numbers  and  the  lasting  prosperity  of 
Loyola  College  while  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Fr.  Ennis. 
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HE' press  at  the  present  day  is  all  powerful.  Its  influence 
reaches  everywhere;  but  while  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions are  belching  forth  thousands  upon  thousands  of  papers 
every  year  the  Catholics  have  only  about  ten  representative 
papers.  It  is  true  that  they  are  excellent  papers,  excellent  as 
regards  style,  news  and  interest,  but  their  subscription  list 
is  very  small,  the  writers  poorly  paid,  and  the  influence  of  the 
papers  extremely  slight,  and  merely  because  of  the  indifference 
of  Catholics  towards  their  religion.  Every  Catholic  should 
read  a Catholic  newspaper.  Together  with  the  standard  non- 
religious papers  it  should  have  an  honored  place  in  every  home 
and  should  be  thoroughly  read  by  every  member  of  the  family. 
Why  should  not  the  press,  which  has  done  so  much  against  the 
Church,  be  used  to  accomplish  great  things  for  it? 

The  faith  and  workings  of  the  Catholic  Church  differ  entirely 
from  those  of  the  various  Protestant  sects  and  of  the  world 
about  us.  To  understand  them  requires  much  time  and  special 
study.  Modern  newspapers,  the  majority  of  whose  editors  are 
non-Catholics,  do  not  give  either  the  time  or  the  study,  the 
subject  requires.  The  result  is  that  Catholic  news  at  best  is 
written  by  a non-Catholic,  more  often  it  is  written  by  a bigot 
who  considers  anything  true  that  is  against  the  Church, 
irrespective  of  the  evidence  advanced  to'  prove  it;  and  that 
everything  in  favor  of  Catholicism  must  be  absolutely  false. 

The  modern  papers  are  not  eager  to  publish  anything  fav- 
orable to  the  Catholics.  They  are  controlled  by  Protestants, 
wealthy  Masons  high  in  office  advertise  in  them,  nothing  can 
be  printed  which  would  conflict  with  the  ends  and  aims  of 
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Protestantism  and  Masonry.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
can  be  found  in  the  recent  troubles  in  Portugal.  When  the 
Jews  were  massacred  at  Kitchenef,  the  American  press  im- 
mediately protested,  denounced  the  outrage  in  the  most  bitter 
terms,  threw  open  its  columns  to  the  tragic  stories  of  the 
refugees  and  even  advised  government  interference.  But  when 
Catholic  priests  and  monks  were  driven  from  their  monasteries, 
beaten  and  thrown  into  prisons,  when  Catholic  nuns  were 
turned  from  their  convents  and  herded  like  cattle  in  foul  jails 
and  prisons,  or  forced,  penniless  to  leave  the  country,  the  press 
of  America  was  silent;  distorted  accounts  of  events  v/ere  all 
that  was  printed. 

Even  when  no  calumnies  are  reported,  insinuations,  arrange- 
ment or  marshalling  of  facts  often  cast  a slur  upon  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  This  was  clearly  seen  in  the  Roosevelt- Vatican 
incident.  The  press  was  full  of  the  insult  offered  to  America’s 
foremost  citizen  and  forgot  the  right  of  any  man,  especially 
the  prince  of  the  Catholics,  to  impose  conditions  upon  those 
who  request  an  audience.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  means 
of  the  Methodist  propaganda. 

The  benefit  to  be  had  from  a Catholic  newspaper  are  mani- 
fold. It  puts  the  Catholic  hemispheres  in  touch  and  sympathy 
with  each  other.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  great  changes, 
vitally  affecting  the  church,  have  taken  place  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Catholics  of  America  desire  an  ac- 
count of  this  and  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice  the  condi- 
tions in  foreign  countries  should  be  fairly  stated.  This  most 
newspapers  never  do.  Cable  despatches  are  manufactured, 
the  truth  distorted  and  every  suspicion  of  rabid  anti-Catholics 
given  to  the  public  as  undesirable  fact.  During  the  trouble  in 
Portugal  it  was  admitted,  even  by  the  Protestant  press  that 
all  the  despatches  passed  through  the  republican  authorities, 
and  yet  they  were  published  as  a fair  and  unbiased  account  of 
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the  causes  of  the  revolution.  The  Catholic  newspaper,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  a true  and  accurate  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  confines  itself  to  facts  and  has  always  a 
sane  and  conservative  policy. 

Among  uneducated  Catholics  at  the  present  day  there  is  a 
spirit  or  feeling  of  shame  with  regard  to  the  Church.  The 
Protestant  press  has  proclaimed,  in  so  many  ways  and  with 
such  persistency,  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
modern  science,  that  Catholics  have  begun  to  believe  it.  They 
dread  the  subjects  of  Queen  Mary,  The  Inquisition,  Indulg- 
ences and  other  questions  of  dispute.  Knowing  no  defense  for 
them  they  believe  everything  the  Protestants  say  about  them. 
A Catholic  newspaper  would  remove  these  slanders;  it  would 
give  the  Catholic  a true  history  of  his  church,  and  allow  him 
to  speak  intelligently  and  with  superiority,  with  any  Protestant 
upon  any  religious  subject;  it  would  show,  by  the  deeds  of  the 
church,  her  greatness,  her  sanctity  and  most  especially  her 
harmony  and  agreement  with  true  science. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  over  12,000,000  Catholics.  In 
New  York  alone  there  are  2,000,000.  And  yet  there  is  not  one 
Catholic  daily  newspaper.  The  weeklies  are  very  excellent 
papers  and  are  doing  wonderful  work.  But  they  are  not  equal 
to  the  work  demanded  from  them.  The  damage  done  by  slan- 
ders and  false  despatches  cannot  be  repaired  by  the  Catholic 
weeklies  which  have  but  a very  limited  subscription  and  do 
not  reach  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  has  been  proposed  there- 
fore to  publish  a daily  newspaper,  at  one  cent  a copy  and  pub- 
lishing all  the  readable  news  of  any  daily  newspaper. 

This  paper  would  not  be  a prayer  book,  an  idea  too  often 
associated  with  Catholic  reading,  nor  would  it  be  filled  with  an 
account  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  A.  D.  200.  It 
would  be  a newspaper  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  would 
contain  not  merely  Catholic  nev/s,  but  all  the  real  nev/s  of  the 
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daily  press  without  the  scandalous  doings  of  every  day  life, 
the  misrepresentations  of  cable  despatches,  giving  false,  dis- 
torted or  manufactured  news  of  questions  of  religion,  morals, 
education,  the  Catholic  Chuch,  etc.  It  would  publish  general 
news,  cable  news,  financial,  political,  social  news,  the  same  as 
in  other  papers.  The  grindings  of  the  divorce  court,  all  the 
minute  details  of  the  latest  scandal,  murder  or  catastrophe 
v/ould  be  omitted.  The  result  would  be  an  ideal  safe  home 
paper ; a paper  of  which  Catholics  could  well  be  proud. 

All  this  and  more  is  possible  if  Catholics  will  only  co-op- 
erate. The  evil  effects  of  the  ordinary  press  are  manifold; 
most  of  them  are  anti-Catholic,  a few,  though  not  harmful, 
weaken  the  faith,  none  of  them  benefit  it.  The  advantages  and 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  Catholic  newspapers  are  evident. 
It  only  remains  for  Catholics  themselves  to  support  their 
press,  to  subscribe  to  the  Catholic  magazines  and  existing 
newspapers  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  increase  their  num- 
ber and  influence. 

Charles  J.  Neuner,  ’ll. 


‘T  am  hard  pressed  for  cash 
Pa,  please  send  me  an  order.” 

Came  the  answer  “ — ” 

“You  are  hard  pressed  for  cash? 
Come  home  and  whitewash 
For  the  new  summer  boarder : 

If  you’re  hard  pressed  for  cash 
How’s  that  for  an  order? 
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T T was  in  the  station  at  Ogden  on  a Saturday  night,  that 
I first  saw  him.  He  was  oiling  the  wheels  and  machin- 

of  bis  charge,  whDe  number  2001  steamed  sullenly  and  cast 
a greenish  glare  on  the  rails  ahead.  In  admiring  the  massive 
proportions  of  the  big  passenger  locomotive,  I thought  how 
small  and  puny  he  looked  by  its  side.  No.  2001  as  if  to  express 
its  contempt  for  the  creature  at  its  wheels  gave  a louder  hiss 
than  usual,  and  I was  astonished  to  see  the  man  recoil  a few 
inches.  For  an  engineer  v^hose  nerves  are  expected  to  be  of 
iron  amid  the  horrors  of  a head-on  collision,  such  a motion  was 
indeed  unusual.  Fie  saw  my  surprise,  and  turning  to  me  said 
apologetically:  “You  don’t  know  this  engine,  sir,  she’s  a bad 
one.”  I was  half  inclined  to  laugh,  but  the  engineer  relieved 
my  embarrassment  by  climbing  dnto  the  cab  and  putting  in 
motion  the  huge  driving-wheels  of  No.  2001.  Although  I had 
been  amused  by  the  grave  words  of  the  man,  I began  fancying, 
as  the  long  train  of  Pullmans  rolled  out  of  the  station,  that  the 
machine  at  their  head  really  had  a malignant  appearnce.  When 
the  green  lights  of  the  rear  car  were  gone  in  the  distance,  I 
turned  away  with  the  thought  that  the  brains  of  all  railroad 
men  from  the  very  nature  of  their  calling  must  be  haunted 
v/ith  strange  images. 

A few  weeks  later  I was  travelling  on  the  same  road, 
since  my  business  of  a drummer  kept  me  in  that  territory, 
when  the  train  stopped  in  the  open  country  because  of  a 
freight  v/reck  on  the  track,  and  not  being  ready  to  sleep  yet, 
I went  to  the  head  of  the  train  where  I found  2001  looming  up 
in  the  darkness  with  the  same  man  by  the  cab.  I had  not 
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expected  him  to  recognize  me,  but  he  came  forward  to  speak 
at  once  and  seemed  anxious  to  explain  his  slight  tremor  at 
Odgen. 

“You  were  surprised,”  he  said,  “to  see  me  jump  away  from 
the  engine.  I would  have  been  mightly  surprised  myself,  if 
anyone  had  told  me  three  months  ago  I would  ever  do  such  a 
thing.  But  that  was  before  I started  running  2001.”  Ke 
paused  and  looked  at  me  pitifully. 

“You  seemed  somewhat  nervous,”  I said. 

“Tm  a nervous  wreck,”  he  replied;  “and  I’m  getting  worse 
every  day.  I’ve  seen  a doctor,  but  he  only  told  me  there  was 
something  preying  on  my  mdnd  and  there  is.  It’s  right  here” 
—and  he  pointed  to  the  big  steel  monster  beside  him. 

“Is  2001  an  outlaw  engine?”  I asked:  “has  it  killed  many 
people?” 


“It  has  never  killed  a man,”  he  replied  solemnJ}".  “It’s  a 
new  engine  and  I was  the  first  man  to  take  it  cut.  I have 
never  had  an  accident  with  it,  but  the  very  first  day  I climbed 
in  the  cab  I had  an  idea  there  v/as  something  wron  c That 
idea  has  been  getting  stronger  ever  since,  and  3."ou  see  what 
I am  now — my  work  is  one  long  niglitmiare.  I have  seen 
human  devils,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  engine  is  more  devil- 
ish than  any  person  I ever  knew.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  expect  the  locomotive  to  drag  the 
train  into  a terrible  smashup?” 

“No,”  he  said,  “No.  2001  is  not  fated  to  kill  a trainload.  Let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  that  engine  has  intelligence”— here  he  lowered 
his  voice  and  spoke  slowly  to  impress  me  with  his  words — 
“and  it  wants  to  mangle  me  alone!” 

Then  he  turned  away  in  a tremble  and  to  hide  his  emotion 
climbed  back  in  the  cab,  although  I could  see  it  took  an  affort 
for  him  to  mount  the  steps  of  2001.  As  I stopped  to  wonder 
at  this  monomania,  this  strange  self-delusion,  and  reflected 
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that  it  was  not  safe  to  entrust  the  lives  of  all  the  people  on 
the  limited  to  such  a man  as  this,  I glanced  at  2001  for  a 
moment.  It  stood  there  so  massively  black  against  the  black 
sky,  the  light  of  its  firebox  gleamed  so  luridly  on  the  dark- 
ness, its  complicated  machinery  only  suggested  by  flashes  of 
steel  here  and  there,  conveyed  such  an  idea  of  grinding  and 
crushing,  that  I actually  felt  an  oppressive  sense  of  the  power 
of  the  huge  machine,  a dread  of  the  malice  that  the  engineer 
supposed  to  be  lurking  in  that  great  mass  of  metal.  I could 
see  that  the  man’s  imagination  was  wearing  away  his  reason, 
but  though  I knew  his  fear  was  a form  of  insanity,  I could  at 
that  moment,  sympathize  with  the  mental  suffering  which  he 
endured. 

When  I returned  to  the  sleeper  I began  talking  with  the 
conductor  who  seemed  an  old  veteran  of  the  rails.  He  told  me 
that  Bob  Williams  had  been  losing  his  ability  as  an  engineer 
ever  since  he  took^  charge  of  2001,  and  that  he  seemed  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  the  engine  wanted  to  kill  him. 

“Bob  used  to  be  the  best  engineer  on  the  road,  but  he’s  gone 
craz}?-  over  2001,  and  what  with  the  fear  he  has  that  his  engine 
will  some  day  crush  the  life  out  of  him,  I never  feel  safe  while 
riding  behind  him.” 

I saw  Bob  Williams  once  more.  I was  hurrying  from  the 
train  at  Ogden  after  a long  dusty  day  of  travel,  when  I saw 
him  on  his  way  to  make  his  nightly  run.  He  did  not  see  me 
nor  any  of  the  people  through  whom  he  was  treading  his  way. 
I never  beheld  a more  wretched  creature  than  the  engineer 
of  2001  that  night.  He  was  bowed  down  like  an  old  man  of 
ninety,  his  head  hung  upon  his  breast,  his  face  was  cadaver- 
ous and  of  a pale  blue  tinge,  while  every  vein  stood  out  in  the 
thin  lifeless  hands  that  dangled  from  the  sleeves  of  his  blue 
jacket.  The  bells  clanging  on  the  locomotives  in  the  station 
caused  him  to  start  and  stare  at  the  tracks  with  wild  fearful 
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eyes.  He  disappeared  from  view  in  a moment,  but  that  face 
haunted  me  and  I had  serious  doubts  of  the  safety  of  the 
limited  that  night.  The  next  day,  however,  I was  relieved  to 
find  no  account  of  an  accident  in  the  papers. 

The  morning  after  that,  I was  again  in  the  depot  to  leave 
Ogden  on  a way  train.  Walking  to  the  end  of  the  station,  I 
saw  a little  group  of  men  carrying  a stretcher  on  which  v/as 
something  covered  with  a blanket.  Among  them  I recognized 
the  conductor  of  the  limited,  and  immediately  went  up  to  him. 

“It’s  Bob  Williams,”  he  said.  “He  stuck  to  his  post  like  a 
man,  but  this  morning  he  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  He 
left  his  cab  for  good  to  give  up  his  job  of  engineer.  The  fire- 
man started  to  run  2001  into  the  roundhouse.  Bob  was  v/alk- 
ing  up  the  track  instead  of  away  from  it,  and  the  fireman 
didn’t  see  him  in  the  shadow  of  the  signal-tower  until  too  late. 
That’s  all  there  is  to  tell.” 

Charles  S.  Lerch,  ’ll. 


ulrtolrt. 

Much  is  said  to  depend 
On  an  athlete’s  condition — 
Just  how  much  he  shall  spend. 
May  be  said  to  depend. 

And  as  for  an  end 
To  his  long  repetition. 

Much  is  said  to  depend 
On  an  athlete’s  condition. 
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Suggml,  mh  pnrtrg. 

O many  minds  the  word  “poetry”  conveys  an  uncertain, 
indefinite  meaning,  and  seems  to  cover  every  species  of 
rhythm  that  the  intellect  of  man  has  ever  evolved.  Many  peo- 
ple like  to  read  the  limericks  and  squibs  of  the  daily  papers 
and  the  magazines;  some  delight  in  dashing  poems  of  daring 
adventure;  other  heartsick  maidens  “love”  the  sentimental 
lyrics;  v/hile  certain  persons  get  the  pamphlets  of  “poems” 
issued  by  the  many  budding  authors  around  town — such  as 
Prof.  Geddes,  for  instance — , and  devour  their  contents  with 
pleasure ; but  all,  no  matter  what  style  they  prefer,  de- 
clare that  they  “just  dote  on  poetry,”  and  they  think  that 
their  taste  for  good  literature  is  exceedingly  well  developed. 
But  their  conception  of  the  word  “poetry”  is  too  broad.  They 
include  under  this  division  writings  that  should  fall  under  the 
heading  of  verse  or  doggerel;  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  these  species  of  rhyme  are  entirely^  distinct  from  the 
afore-named  one. 

Doggerel  itself  may  be  considered  as  separated  into  two 
classes — the  intentional  and  the  unintentional.  Hood  has  writ- 
ten a number  of  works  which  were  meant  to  be  doggerel,  and 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  author, 
enjoys  the  “poems”  greatly.  The  following  is  the  last  stanza 
of  one  of  his  well-known  successor,  and  illustrates  how  he  often 
makes  use  of  a play  on  words,  or  a comical  combination  of 
ideas.  It  relates  the  sad  end  of  an  old  sailor,  who,  after  several 
years  on  the  sea,  returned  only  to  find  his  sweetheart  married 
to  another  man ; and  thereupon  died  of  grief. 
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“His  death,  which  happened  in  his  berth, 

At  forty  odd  befell: 

They  went  and  told  the  sexton,  and 
The  sexton  tolled  the  bell.” 

Saxe  also  has  bent  his  efforts  in  this  direction,  as  did  Edwin 
Lear  in  his  “Nonsense  Songs and  the  results  of  their  endeav- 
ors help  to  enliven  many  a dull  evening  for  their  readers. 

This  species  of  rhyme  likewise  serves  other  purposes,  filling 
up  a good  portion  of  the  college-papers  and  magazines  of  the 
day,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  used  extensively  for 
advertising.  The  general  type  that  abounds  in  the  college 
publications  runs  largely  to  limericks,  much  more  so  than  other 
styles,  and  is  something  like  this: 

“There  was  a young  lady  of  Lynn, 

Who  was  so  exceedingly  thin. 

That  when  she  essayed 
To  drink  lemonade, 

She  slipped  through  the  straw,  and  fell  in.” 

But  some  of  the  best  examples  of  doggerel  are  found  in  the 
comic  papers,  especially  the  rhym.es  of  the  famous  Jingling 
Johnson,  which  appear  in  the  Sunday  supplements.  They  dis- 
play such  an  utter  lack  of  sense,  of  coherence,  and,  in  fact,  of 
everything  that  they  ought  to  have,  that  they  amuse  by  their 
very  incongruity. 

And  lastly,  as  an  example  of  its  use  as  an  advertising  medium 
I might  cite  a four-lined  squib,  often  seen  in  the  streetcars 
of  today,  extolling  the  praises  of  “Campbell’s  Soups:” 

“The  bowl  v/as  large,  the  boy  was  small. 

They  said  he  couldn’t  eat  it  all: 

But  that’s  exactly  what  he  did 
Because  he  was  a Campbell  Kid.” 
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Not  much  sense  or  beauty  in  it,  is  there?  Generally  speak- 
ing, doggerel  is  merely  a jingling  combination  of  words,  the 
more  nonsensical  the  better,  that  pleases  at  first  by  its  novelty, 
but  produces  no  lasting  impression : sweet  for  the  moment,  but 
short  as  it  is  sweet. 

Often  men  write  doggerel,  and  under  the  impression  that  it 
is  good  poetry,  publish  it  broadcast  throughout  the  land.  They 
are  making  a great  hit,  they  imagine ; but  in  reality  they  are 
merely  making  fools  of  themselves.  A good  instance  of  this 
is  the  Brotherhood  of  American  Poets,  which  was  llately 
formed  in  this  city,  and  of  which  the  afore — mentioned  Prof. 
Geddes  is  a leading  member. 

The  next  division,  verse,  is  somewhat  more  elegant  and  more 
refined  than  doggerel.  But  there  is  always  something  lack- 
ing to  distinguish  it  from  real  poetry — some  emotion  that  we 
instinctively  feej  it  ought  to  have.  Many  of  Pope's  works  are 
such,  beautiful  in  language  and  style,  but  at  the  same  time 
cold  and  lifeless,  simply  because  they  lack  the  moving  emotion. 
Often  in  the  newspapers  we  run  across  such  rhymes,  excellent 
in  form,  but  without  any  deep  thought,  or  vice  versa.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  Bentztown  Bard's,  which  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun: 

“There  may  be  beauty  beyond  us. 

There  may  be  gladness  and  smile — 

But  rather  the  joy  of  the  present 
Than  the  dreams  of  the  afterwhile. 

And  he  is  the  happiest  mortal 
Who  feels  that  his  Paradise 
Is  here  and  now  in  the  beauty 
That  over  and  round  him  lies.” 

The  sentiment  is  that  of  the  true  poet,  but  the  rhythm  and 
metre  are  somewhat  lacking.  And  this  is  precisely  the  differ- 
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ence  between  the  two,  verse  and  poetry,  that  the  former  never 
combines  all  the  good  points  of  the  other. 

But  poetry  has  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  verse  with  none 
of  its  defects.  It  combines  four  great  factors,  fact,  fancy, 
feeling  and  form,  and  out  of  this  harmonious  blending  bring 
forth  the  magnificent  works  that  have  swayed  the  world  for 
centuries,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so  till  the  end 
of  time.  In  this  category  can  be  placed  the  lyrics  and  other 
poems  of  the  great  Lord  Tennyson,  those  of  Keats,  of  Shelley, 
Byron,  Mrs.  Browning  and  others  of  that  school.  Their  works 
cannot  fail  to  impress,  and  their  influence  has  ever  been  ex- 
erted to  lead  men  on  to  nobler  and  higher  things.  Even  among 
the  later  authors  are  many  poems  of  exceptional  worth,  such 
as  those  of  Francis  Thompson  or  Coventry  Patmore:  and  in 
his  own  peculiar  style,  the  late  Father  Tabb  has  written  some 
of  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  poems  that  the  pen  of  man 
has  ever  put  to  paper.  Here  are  several  of  his  shorter  works, 
of  which  he  has  written  a very  great  amount : 


COMPENSATION. 

“How  many  an  acorn  falls  to  die 
For  one  that  makes  a tree! 

How  many  a heart  must  pass  me  by 
For  one  that  cleaves  to  me ! 

How  many  a suppliant  wave  of  sound 
Must  still  unheeded  roll 
For  one  low  utterance  that  found 
An  echo  in  my  soul.” 

But  his  specialty  is  the  quatrain,  for  which  he  is  deservedly 
famous. 
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PREJUDICE. 

“A  leaf  may  hide  the  largest  star 
From  Love’s  uplifted  eye; 

A moat  of  prejudice  outbar 
A world  of  Charity.” 

Like  the  writing  of  the  earlier  poets,  these  works  will  sur- 
vive throughout  the  ages.  They  will  be  read  and  appreciated 
as  long  as  men  exist,  and  wherever  education  is  held  in  esteem 
there  will  these  poems  remain  as  monuments  of  praise  to  the 
authors.  Doggerel  may  cause  a transient  pleasure,  but  it  flees 
on  the  wings  of  time;  some  verse,  too,  may  exist  for  awhile, 
sustained  by  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  its  style;  but  poetry 
alone  will  withstand  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  rust  of  ages. 

And  why?  Because  it  is  firmly  built,  and  rests  upon  a 
solid  foundation.  It  is  not  a lot  of  rhythmic  nonsense ; far  from 
it.  Sense  pervades  it  throughout,  and  a sound  basis  of  fact. 
It  is  true  to  life;  it  portrays  humanity  and  the  world  as  they 
really  are.  And  thus  it  is  that  while  man’s  nature  remains  as 
it  is,  these  poems  will  ever  appeal  to  him,  and  influence  his 
better  self.  Furthermore  this  closeness  to  life  is  greatly  accen- 
tuated by  the  emotion  of  the  writer  as  he  describes  and  paints 
for  us,  often  in  fanciful  and  figurative  language,  the  subject  of 
v/hich  he  is  treating.  He  makes  use,  it  is  true,  of  rhyme  and 
metre  in  his  work  as  being  the  best  mode  of  expressing  and 
adorning  his  exalted  ideas;  but  below  this  beautiful  garment 
of  rhythm  v/e  may  still  see  the  plain,  bare  truth  of  his  state- 
ments. The  poets  merely  strive  to  present  their  thoughts  in 
the  most  attractive  and  pleasing  form;  and  how  well  the 
masters  have  succeeded  is  testified  by  history.  They  have 
adeptly  woven  into  a harmonious  whole  these  four  essentials 
of  true  poety— -fact,  fanc)^,  feeling  and  form — and  the  result  is 
a mighty  array  of  strength  and  beauty  that  the  impressionable 

race  of  Man  cannot  but  appreciate.  . , ^ 

August  J.  Bourbon,  ’14. 
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Ain't  Hn  BmU  (Elans/' 

T T was  a brilliant  moonlight  night,  but  extremely  cold ; the 
snow  lay  thick  upon  the  frozen  ground ; the  fakirs  called 
their  wares  at  the  street  corners;  merry,  laughing  holiday 
shoppers  hurried  along  intent  upon  their  final  purchases  of 
presents  for  the  morrow;  all  was  joy  and  excitement,  everyone 
lived  a new  life  tonight — it  was  Christmas  Eve. 

In  and  out  through  the  jostling,  joking,  jolly  crowd  wan- 
dered a thinly-clad,  golden-haired  little  girl,  now  watching  the 
fakirs  with  their  mechanical  displays,  now  standing  with  face 
tightly  pressed  against  the  frosty,  sparkling  windows,  gasping 
in  awe  at  the  terrible  copper-faced  Indian  with  scalp  locks  at 
his  side,  the  next  moment  dancing  and  clapping  her  hands  in 
delight  at  a large  doll  prominently  displayed  amongst  an 
orderly  confusion  of  toys.  Finally,  she  comes  to  a window, 
larger  in  dimensions,  larger  in  its  varied  displays  of  toys  than 
she  had  visited ; and  in  the  centre  of  that  window  stood  a live 
Santa  Claus,  with  twinkling  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  a long 
v/hite  beard  and  a big  round  belly  that  shook  when  he  laughed, 
a pack  upon  his  back— there  he  stood,  smiling  and  nodding 
to  the  little  ones  and  writing  their  names  on  a long  slip  of 
paper.  The  little  one  paused  for  a moment,  glanced  wistfully 
at  Santa,  then  passed  on,  saying  in  her  childish  way:  “There 
ain’t  no  Santa  Claus.” 

“How  do  you  know’  there  is  no  Santa,  little  one?” 

The  child  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  close  to  her,  and 
saw  a tall  man  with  kindly  grey  eyes  smiling  dovm  upon  her, 
as  if  inviting  her  for  a reason. 

“Mama  told  me  so  last  year,”  she  said  in  childish  confidence. 
“Papa  and  mama  always  used  to  trim  the  tree  and  fix  the  gar- 
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den  for  Santa,  but  last  year  papa  came  home  drunk  and  when 
I asked  him  if  he  got  the  tree,  he  said  he  didn’t  have  no  money 
for  such  foolishness,  that  he  didn’t  care  for  Santa  Claus,  and 
went  away  and  has  never  come  back.  Then  mama  couldn’t 
do  nothin’,  and  when  papa  had  gone  out  she  sat  me  on  her 
knee,  looked  at  me  awful  hard  and  said,  “Darling,  there  ain’t 
no  Santa  Claus,”  and  she  began  to  cry.  And  if  mama  says  so 
I know  there  ain’t.  But  when  I see  him  in  the  window  taking 
my  name  on  that  big  piece  of  paper  I wish  that  mama  was 
wrong  and  that  she  could  see  him.  Mama’s  busy  and  has  to 
work  late,  and  she  don’t  get  time  to  see  him.” 

“Where  do  you  live,  my  child?”  asked  the  stranger. 

“O,  we  live  at  Mrs.  Devore’s  now,  third  floor  back,  and  if 
Santa  up  there  in  the  window  knows  where  I live,  I know  he 
will  come  and  tell  mama  there  is  still  a Santa  Claus.” 

Her  attentive  listener  hurried  h'i:r  home,  and  told  her  to 
believe  in  Santa  just  for  tonight  and  the  jolly  good  fellow 
would  not  forget  her. 

Soon  the  mother  arrived  home,  and  the  little  one,  with  a 
shriek  of  delight,  ran  to  her  arms  crying  out:  .“O,  mama,  I 
saw  Santa  Claus  tonight,  and  a mar  told  me  if  I would  believe 
him  dear  old  Santa  would  surely  r i member  me.” 

Dismay  was  pictured  on  the  mother’s  face;  she  had  just  paid 
her  month’s  rent  and  had  only  enough  for  the  morrow’s  dinner ; 
she  knew  not  how  to  satisfy  that  innocent  faith. 

The  child  was  sent  to  bed  and  was  soon  dreaming  dreams  of 
untold  happiness  of  what  Santa  would  bring.  The  poor,  dis- 
tracted mother  after  tossing  about  for  sometime,  fell  into  a 
restless  sleep  with  troubled  dreams.  When  she  awoke  the 
room  was  flooded  writh  the  light  of  day.  By  her  side  lay  her 
child  in  peaceful  slumber,  a beautiful  doll  tightly  clasped  to 
her  bosom. 
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The  child  suddenly  opened  her  eyes  and,  seeing  her  mother 
awake,  cried  out:  “O,  mama,  Santa  Claus  is  here,  for  I crept 
down  stairs  when  I heard  him  come  in  and  caught  him  fixing 
the  tree,  and  he  gave  me  a big  hug  and  kiss  and  told  me  to  go 
to  bed,  and  that  he  would  wait  for  me  when  I came  down  in 
the  morning.  Come  on  down,  mama,  and  see  him.” 

Both  hurried  down  the  stairs,  and  there  stood  the  same  jolly, 
good  Santa,  ready  to  go. 

‘T  am  going  now,”  said  Santa,  “and  after  I have  gone  I will 
send  you  a big  surprise.” 

Scarcely  had  the  rattling  in  the  chimney  ceased  at  Santa’s 
departure,  when  the  father,  a sad,  but  changed  and  wiser  man, 
entered. 

Both  were  gathered  into  his  big  arms  on  this  eventful,  happy 
Christmas  morn. 

Then  an  almost  smothered  voice  from  the  father’s  breast 
was  heard : “I  told  you,  mama,  that  there  is  still  a Santa  Claus.” 


Joseph  A.  Carey,  ’13. 
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0f  iFirtton. 


HERE  is  one  grave  danger  lurking  in  the  manifold  bless- 
ings which  the  modern  printing  press  has  conferred  upon 
humanity,  namely,  the  5/^early  output  of  worthless  (yea,  worse 
than  vorthiess)  material  which  is  being  poured  from  the 
rollers  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  greatest  boon  which 
a grateful  science  could  have  conferred  upon  mankind  v/as 
given  when  the  first  press  was  invented;  but  now,  it  seems 
that  this  blessing  is  to  become  a curse. 

Already  this  great  factor  in  modern  civilization  is  becoming 
corrupt,  and  if  the  present  standard  of  publishing  continues 
the  press  will  certainly  be  the  cause  of  its  own  undoing.  This 
is  not  the  raving  of  a pessimist ; far  from  it.  It  is  but  a public 
note  of  warning,  a cr^;-  from  the  wilderness,  a protest  arising 
from  among  those  sinned  against. 

Of  the  many  thousands  upon  thousands  of  books  published 
during  the  past  year,  it  may  be  readily  surmised  that  by  far 
the  greatest  number  were  works  of  hction.  But  the  actual 
state  of  the  case  will  astound  not  a few.  The  number  of 
American  works  of  fiction  published  amounted  to  1,098,  for 
v^hich  copyrights  had  to  be  secured.  With  the  number  of 
juvenile  books  published  during  the  same  period  added  to  this 
the  grand  total  for  the  year  mounts  up  to  1,800.  It  may  not 
be  immediately  evident  to  the  reader  v/hat  this  number  of 
American  publications  means.  In  order  to  better  understand 
the  appalling  scale  upon  which  fiction  is  now  being  published, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a short  study  of  figures.  An  edition 
of  a book  may  mean  anywhere  from  one  thousand  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes.  Some  books  exhaust  an  edition  in 
one  year,  while  others  run  through  several  editions  in  the 
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space  of  a few  months.  Of  the  latter  class  a work  of  fiction 
was  published  in  January  of  this  year  in  New  York,  and  within 
two  months,  or  before  the  first  day  of  March,  it  was  reported 
to  have  exhausted  six  editions.  Another  volume  of  fiction, 
which  was  published  about  a year  and  a half  ago,  is  now 
being  widely  advertised  as  having  passed  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  mark.  V/ith  an  average  edition  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  5,000  volumes,  the  year’s  copyrighted  fiction 
published  in  book  form  consisted  of  at  least  9,000,000  volumes. 
Repeated  editions  of  the  same  books  very  easily  brought  this 
total  up  to  10,000,000  volumes;  or,  this  fiction  was  published 
throughout  the  year  at  the  incredible  rate  of  two  volumes  a 
minute.  ¥/ork  of  such  authors  as  David  Graham  Phillips, 
Robert  W.  Chambers,  Anna  Katherine  Greene,  S.  M,  Mont- 
gomery, Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainard,  of  the  ‘"best-selling”  style  run 
through  several  edition  a year;  as  also  do  the  works  of  the 
semi-standard  authors,  such  as  Rudyard  Kipling,  Winston 
Churchill,  Myra  Kelly,  O.  Henry,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  etc. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  placed  roughly  at 

91.000. 000  souls,  one-third  of  whom  are  children;  and  about 

12.000. 000  white  and  colored  males  and  females  are  hopelessly 
illiterate.  With  the  Indian  and  the  foreign  population  added 
the  number  will  be  still  further  reduced,  until  the  actual  read- 
ing public  will  be  found  to  consist,  at  the  utmost,  of  about 

20.000. 000  souls.  This  will  give  one  volume  of  the  year’s  fiction 
to  every  second  person,  or  at  least  one  volume  in  every  house- 
hold in  the  land  That  this  is  true  may  be  proved  by  the  reader 
by  simple  observations.  On  your  next  visit  to  a friend  notice 
how  miany  volumes  of  up-to-date  fiction  are  to  be  seen,  and, 
incidentlly,  how  many  families  have  the  Bible  prominently  in 
view. 

A small  idea  of  the  number  of  books  of  fiction  published  in 
one  year  may  be  had  by  a simple  comparison.  If  all  of  these 
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books  were  placed  lengthwise,  end  to  end,  in  a straight  line, 
they  would  reach  from  Baltimore  to  the  home  city  of  the 
Great  Commoner,  William  J.  Bryan,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
If  the  line  followed  the  railroad  track  it  would  stretch  across 
the  country  from  Nev^  York  City,  at  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, to  a point  53.79  miles  west  of  Madison,  the  capitol  of 
Wisconsin.  If  the  volumes  of  fiction  were  placed  on  top  of 
each  other,  cover  to  cover,  they  would  form  1,361  stacks  each 
as  high  as  the  Singer  Building  in  New  York,  or  4,065  stacks, 
each  as  high  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Building  in  this  city. 
Without  taking  into  consideration  the  hundreds  of  periodical 
magazines  devoted  entirely  or  in  part  to  fiction,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  flood  of  fiction  is  no  mean  peril  to  be  lightly  cast 
aside. 

The  story  told  in  the  majority  of  the  best  sellers  of  to-day 
is  always  the  same,  the  same  beautiful  and  highly  accom- 
plished heroine  falls  in  love  with  the  same  handsome  athletic 
hero,  who  is  inevitably  a millionaire,  either  actually,  virtually, 
or  otherwise,  in  disguise.  The  old  stories,  the  kind  that  were  the 
delight  of  our  grandmothers,  where  the  hero  and  heroine  were 
beautiful,  but  modest,  where  courtsies  were  given  instead  of 
a flirt  of  a bare  shoulder,  where  the  admirer  bent  over 
his  lady’s  hand  instead  of  kissing  her  in  the  most  sensu- 
ous manner  possible,  are  no'  more.  The  “best-seller”  of  to-day 
under  the  false  title  of  “art”  undertakes  to  explain  lall  the 
intricacies  of  love-making,  whether  pure  or  otherwise,  thus 
giving  the  reader  innumerable  “thrills.”  It  is  the  “thriller” 
that  brings  in  the  money  to  the  publisher  and  money  is  the 
standard  of  success. 

But  in  the  wake  of  this  “thriller”  as  it  rushes  headlong 
through  our  land,  are  to  be  seen  some  awful  monuments.  The 
young  minds  are  formed  to  a false  ideal  of  life.  Quiet  home- 
life  grows  distasteful,  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  almost 
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laughed  at,  libertine  love  is  palliated,  perhaps  advocated.  All 

of  life  is  made  to  seem  as  though  senlirnentalit37  and  passion 
were  the  end  of  our  existence.  Religion,  cr  the  service  of  God, 
— or  the  certainty  of  the  four  last  things,  never  enter  the  life 
portrayed  in  the  “thriller.’’ 

James  A.  Clark,  ’ll. 


aJije  ilau’s  AiStstre. 

(With  most  humble  apologies  to  Horace.^) 

Seek  not,  my  lad,  to  fathom  future  days, 

Kor  say  what’s  going  to  come ; it  never  pays. 

List  not  to  what  the  big-league  dopester  says: 
Mind  not  his  gag. 

Today  the  Birds  go  like  a house  afire; 

Tomorrow  may  find  them  buried  in  the  mire: 

And  then,  to  cap  it  all,  they  may  climb  higher, 
And  cop  the  rag. 

Fill  not  your  little  brain  with  ponderous  dope: 
Nix!  cut  it  out:  don’t  worry  now;  just  hope! 
Another  Russell  we  may  find  in  Pope; 

You  ne’er  can  tell. 

While  yet  we  may,  let  us  enjoy  this  game: 
Wow!  Seymour  doubles:  Heinie  does  the  same! 
He’s  off  for  third : they’ve  got  him : what  a shame ! 
Three  gone!  Ah,  well! 

August  J.  Bourbon,  ’14. 
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^ram  iarialuB  in 

It  is  a mistaken  notion  to  think  that  the  art  of  flying  Es 
purely  a product  of  the  present  age.  Almost  from  the  very 
dav/n  of  history  we  And  accounts  of  men  who'  have  in  some 
way  or  other  endeavored  to  imitate  the  flight  of  birds.  Myth- 
ological history  tells  us  that  Daedalus  and  Icarus  constructed 
a pair  o:?  wings  of  wax  and  feathers,  with  which  the  latter 
practiced  flight  successfully.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
ancient  chronicles,  our  present  records  for  altitude  must  stand 
as  naught,  for  he  relates  that  Daedalus  actually  flew  so  near 
the  sun,  that  the  ra3^s  melted  the  wax  from  the  feathers  and 
thus  brought  the  birdman  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  first  authentic  account,  however,  we  have  of  an  attempt 
to  fly  v/as  on  the  part  of  a certain  Simon  Magus,  who  accord- 
ing to  history,  flew  high  over  the  city  of  Rome.  Unfortunately 
the  type  of  machine  used  in  this  flight  is  not  described  for  the 
account  of  the  adventure  is  as  brief  as  was  the  life  of  the 
aviator,  who  v/e  are  told,  was  suffered  by  his  evil  genius  to 
fall  and  perish.  The  fate  of  this  pioneer  of  the  air  seemed 
to  have  discouraged  any  further  investigation  in  aerial  science 
for  some  centuries. 

It  was  in  the  15th  century  that  we  next  hear  of  an  attempt 
to  fly.  A certain  mathematician  by  the  name  of  Dante  is 
credited  wdth  having  invented  an  ingenious  pair  of  wings  with 
which  he  made  several  successful  flights.  Like  his  two  pre- 
decessors, however,  his  experiments  were  made  at  the  expense 
cf  life,  which  he  lost  by  falling  upon  a church  steeple. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  great  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
was  a birdman  of  no  mean  ability.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  the  first  man  to  have  reduced  aeronautical  experi- 
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mentation  from  haphazard  guesswork  to  a scientific  plane.  He 
so  thoroughly  fathomed  the  theory  of  flight  that  he  wrote 
a treatise  on  the  flights  of  birds  and  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
observations  thus  gained,  he  built  a pair  of  mechanical  wings 
with  which,  according  to  ‘‘Cuperus’  Excellence  of  Man,’’  he 
practised  flight  successfully. 

Thus  I might  trace  the  evolution  of  the  flying  machine  down 
to  the  present  day.  Without  entering  however,  into  a tedious 
discussion  of  the  long  list  of  doubtful  successes  and  still 
greater  number  of  failures  that  have  marked  this  develop- 
ment, I may  mention  in  passing  the  first  aviation  meet  held 
before  the  Court  of  James  IV,  of  Scotland;  the  performance 
of  a Turkish  aviator  at  Constantinople  in  the  16th  Century; 
the  hair-brained  scheme  of  one  John  Wilkins,  of  England, 
v/ho  in  the  17th  Century,  gave  birth  to  the  rather  novel  idea  of 
combining  the  theory  of  evolution  and  aviation  with  the  object, 
as  he  said,  of  evolving  a race  of  birdmen  by  systematic  training. 
Then  comes  the  exploits  of  the  great  Benier  of  France,  and 
finally  the  appearance  of  the  first  monoplane  in  France  in  the 
17th  Century.  Some  generations  later  we  learn  of  Kenton’s 
project  for  building  an  aerial  steam  carriage,  which,  however, 
seems  to  have  gotten  no  further  than  the  project. 

How  much  truth  and  how  much  fiction  is  mixed  up  :n  these 
accounts,  is  purely  a matter  of  conjecture.  They  all  go,  how- 
ever, to  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  “where  there’s 
a will,  there’s  a way,”  and  it  finally  remained  after  all  those 
centuries  of  failure,  for  Yankee  shrewdness  and  in  centive 
power  to  discover  that  way. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  pioneers  of  the  air  and  the  one 
to  v^hom  the  least  credit  is  given,  is  the  late  Samuel  Pierpont 
Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  who  has  undoubtedly 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  bring  about  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  aeroplane,  since  it  is  to  him  that  must  be 
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given  the  credit  of  having  driven  the  first  heavier  than  air 
model  by  its  own  power.  At  the  time  when  Professor  Langley 
began  his  experimental  work  it  was  all  a scientific  man^s  repu- 
tation was  worth  to  put  himself  forth  as  an  advocate  of  the 
heavier-than-air  flying  machine.  In  the  light  of  many  past 
failures  it  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a subject  only  for 
the  mind  of  the  dreamer.  Men  of  science  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  ever  solving  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation.  The 
patent  office  had  classed  it  along  with  the  perpetual  motion 
machine  and  other  such  impossibilities,  and  yet  in  the  face  of 
all  this  discouragement  Langley  risked  his  scientific  reputa- 
tion by  venturing  into  this  maze  of  failure. 

Space  forbids  a detailed  description  of  the  long  and  weary 
years  spent  in  study  and  experimentation  before  he  produced 
the  first  successful  working  model,  and  finally,  the  completed 
craft,  which,  however,  brought  upon  the  inventor  only  the 
reward  of  sorrow  and  ridicule  of  the  public. 

Indeed,  when  viewed  in  the  more  lenient  criticism  of  later 
years  it  is  generally  conceded  that  Langley’s  machine,  which 
still  exists,  was  the  most  theoretically  perfect  one  yet  built. 
The  whole  workmanship  of  his  aeroplane  is  exquisite.  It 
carried  less  weight  to  the  square  foot  than  any  of  today’s 
models  and  if  entered  into  a contest  with  any  of  them,  would 
doubtless  set  a world’s  record  for  speed.  Its  failure  to  fly  was 
due  entirely  to  the  humane  insistence  of  Langley,  who  would 
not  permit  a flight  except  over  water  which  prevented  the 
proper  launching  of  the  machine. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  a great  inventive  genius,  it  was  not 
until  years  after  his  death  that  tardy  recognition  of  Langley’s 
great  work  has  been  accorded  him.  It  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  Langley  is  the  true  father  of  the  modern 
aeroplane,  since  it  was  he,  who  opened  up  and  pointed  out  the 
way  for  its  development. 
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It  was  only  an  appreciation  or  an  elaboration  of  these  prin- 
ciples that  enabled  the  Wright  brothers  to  produce  thear 
famous  biplane. 

The  story  of  how  these  two  Dayton  mechanics  stepped,  or 
rather  I should  say,  flew  into  fame  is  too  familiar  to  need 
repeating;  as  are  likewise  the  exploits  of  those  later  masters 
of  the  air,  such  as  Hoxsey,  Moissant,  Ely,  Curtiss,  Latham  and 
a host  of  others  whose  marvelous  deeds  in  the  air  are  cur- 
rent history. 

Perhaps  no  other  invention  known  to  man  has  exacted  the 
fearful  call  on  human  life  than  has  the  aeroplane.  The  whole 
story  of  the  flying*  machine  is  one  written  in  the  blood  of 
men  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of 
science.  The  death  list  of  the  air  is  a long  one  and  a grim 
one.  It  dates  back  to  the  first  aviator  of  Nero’s  time  and 
m.ay  be  traced  down  in  one  unbroken  line  to  that  latest 
tragedy  which  resulted  in  death  of  Moissant  and  Hoxsey.  In 
the  face  of  such  an  appalling  array  of  disaster,  we  are  forced 
to  pause  and  ask  ourselves  the  old  question,  ‘Ts  the  game 
worth  the  candle?”  Is  the  goal  sought  of  sufficient  worth  to 
justify  the  waste  of  human  life  that  has  been  and  must  be 
made  ere  this  goal  is  finally  reached?  Be  the  answer,  yes  or 
no,  one  thing  is  patent,  the  flying  machine  is  ai  last  a reality. 
It  is  not  a fad  of  the  day.  It  is  a human  achievement  that 
bids  fair  to  rank  with  the  automobile  and  the  steamboat  if  its 
development  keeps  pace  with  the  past  few  years. 

Fred  H.  Linthicum,  ’12. 
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nf  Antatinn* 

''J^WENTY  thousand  eyes  followed  the  daring  dips  and 
flights  of  the  birdmen  at  Halethorpe.  Ten  thousand 
minds  were  thrilled  by  the  death-tempting  circles  and  glides  of 
Hoxsey.  Hundreds  of  thousands  gazed  in  mute  wonder  at  the 
majestic  flight  of  Latham  through  the  clear  sky  of  that  Oc- 
tober day.  They  saw  a man  sailing,  turning,  rising,  falling 
on  the  empty  air.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  voices  expressed 
the  universal  thought,  “How  does  he  do  it?”  This  is  the  gen- 
eral experience  of  man,  that  our  interest  finds  its  satisfaction 
only  in  the  knowledge  of  causes,  and  it  is  with  these  causes 
that  the  present  treatise  has  to  deal.  It  is  our  intention  to  pre- 
sent not  the  art,  but  the  scientific  reasons  of  aviation ; not  the 
structure,  but  the  principles  of  the  aeroplane. 

The  soaring  of  a large  bird  is  a beautiful  spectacle.  How 
these  birds  float  about  in  the  air,  arising  and  descending  at 
pleasure  without  any  perceptible  wing  motion  is  mysterious, 
and  has  led  many  to  believe  that  some  slight^  quiver  on  the 
wing  surface  must  take  place.  This  opinion,  however,  has 
been  satisfactorily  refuted,  and  it  has  been  found  that  this 
soaring  is  not  due  to  any  spontaneous  act  of  the  bird,  but 
to  the  internal  work  of  the  wind;  and  upon  this  discovery  is 
based  the  whole  science  of  aviation. 

The  wind  is  composed  of  currents,  irregular  as  regards 
course  and  velocity,  and  the  internal  work  v/hich  is  said  to 
support  birds  and  aeroplanes  is  due  to  these  pulsations  of 
sensible  magnitude  alv/ays  existing  in  the  wind. 

It  is  to  these  pulsations,  indeed,  that  the  recent  accident 
which  culminated  in  the  death  of  Hoxsey  is  to  be  attributed. 
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“As  he  started  his  last  glide  one  of  the  conflicting  currents, 
warring  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  up,  caught  the 
right  tip  of  his  planes,  lifted  the  machine  up  and  turned  it 
over.”  These  pulsations  are,  of  course,  practically  imper- 
ceptible to  us  in  every-day  life,  but  by  the  use  of  the  aero- 
meter they  may  be  clearly  distinguished. 

Utilizing  the  principles  underlying  the  soaring  of  birds  and 
principally  that  of  the  internal  work  of  the  wind,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  evolve  an  artificial  bird,  which,  however,  is  far 
from  being  a perfect  imitation  of  nature.  The  latter  is  far  too 
perfect  and  in  some  details  we  must  substitute  ruder  parts. 
In  imitating  the  bird,  man  has  supplied  the  propulsory  mo- 
tion of  the  wings  with  a propeller,  for  too  closely  to  imitate 
nature  in  such  lines  v/ould  be  like  imitating  the  horse  by  an 
engine  with  legs  instead  of  wheels  or  like  constructing  a boat 
with  fins  instead  of  rudders.  - 

The  aeroplane,  however,  approaches  as  nearly  to  nature  as 
is  consistent  v/ith  practicability.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
pair  of  wings,  each  attached  to  a steel  rod  supporting  both, 
and  from  which  depends  the  body  of  the  machine.  It  is  ele- 
vated and  lowered  by  a system  of  horizontal  rudders,  while 
its  lateral  course  is  regulated  by  a vertical  system.  But  we 
do  not  here  intend  to  discuss  the  plan  of  aerial  craft;  this 
belongs  to  the  art  of  aviation.  \¥e  might,  however,  note  with 
propriety  that  efficiency  and  stability  are  the  tw^o  requisites 
in  an  aeroplane  for  best  effects.  By  stability  is  meant  both 
stability  of  course,  so  that  it  does  not  tend  to  assume  a position 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  longitudinal 
stability  so  that  it  does  not  tend  to  pitch  forv/ard  or  bacliward 
about  a horizontal  axis.  It  was  a lack  of  this  stability  that 
caused  the  recent  disaster  to  Moissands  Bleriot  monoplane. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  main  planes  were  an  engine  and 
a tank,  holding  thirty-five  gallons  of  gasoline.  The  machine 
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was  stopped  dead  by  a sudden  puff  of  wind  and  the  excess  of 
weight  in  front  broke  the  equilibrium,  thus  dragging  the 
light  rear  framework  about  a horizontal  axis  and  pitching  the 
driver  headlong  from  his  seat. 

Perhaps  a clear  idea  of  the  theory  of  the  aeroplane  might 
be  grasped  from  a consideration  of  the  plane  in  the  act  of 
starting.  The  planes  are  tilted  at  a slight  angle  and  the  verti- 
cal component  of  some  wind  serves  to  start  the  elevation.  The 
motion  has  begun,  and  buoyed  up  by  air  currents  the  craft 
continues  to  rise  during  each  period  of  pulsation.  At  the  end 
of  these  periods  there  is  a slight  descent  caused  by  gravity, 
and  it  is  during  this  descent  the  aeroplane  advances  against 
the  wind.  When,  however,  an  engine  is  used,  the  machine  is 
not  dependent  upon  such  a descent  for  advance,  but  upon  the 
force  of  propulsion,  and  we  may  here  add  that  not  only  is 
the  advance  of  the  aeroplane  due  to  the  engine,  but  that  the 
force  of  air  currents  required  to  support  the  aeroplane  de- 
creases as  the  speed  of  propulsion  increases.  Such  a statement 
may  not  seem  clear,  but  the  theory  is  reduced  to  practice 
among  us  in  every-day  life.  The  skater  may  stand  upon  a por- 
tion of  ice  insufficient  in  itself  to  support  him,  but  if  he  skims 
rajDidly  over  several  such  portions,  he  distributes  his  weight 
among  them  and  is  thus  buoyed  up  though  each  portion  in 
itself  is  unable  to  support  him.  So  it  is  with  the  atmosphere. 
While  the  portion  of  air  immediately  under  the  aeroplane 
would  not  keep  it  from  sinking  several  yards  in  the  first  sec- 
ond, if  it  moves  rapidly  forward  so  as  to  cover  several  such 
portions  in  the  same  period  of  time  it  would  sink  in  propor- 
tionately less  degree.  The  aeroplane,  indeed,  may  be  regarded 
as  a modification  of  a kite,  in  which  an  engine  is  used  instead 
of  a cord  to  move  it  quickly. 

These  in  brief  are  the  principles  of  the  aeroplane,  and  may 
be  concisely  expressed  in  the  following  statements : The  wind 
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is  not,  as  some  might  suppose,  a body  of  uniform  motion, 
but  it  consists  of  irregular  pulsations  whose  directions  vary 
as  the  average  movement  of  the  wind.  From  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  exists  in  the  wind  internal  potential  work, 
which  is  sufficient  to  raise  and  sustain  an  inclined  plane  or 
properly  curved  surface;  and  finally,  we  have  seen  that  since 
such  a surface  immersed  in  the  air  can  change  its  inclination 
it  necessarily  gains  energy  while  falling  through  the  slower 
velocities  and  expends  energy  while  rising  through  the  higher 
ones.  And  from  this  capacity  to  rise  follows  the  possibility  of 
an  advance  against  the  wind. 

"We  are  now  entering  upon  an  era  of  aerial  navigation,  which 
has  attracted  the  interest  of  every  nation  of  the  world.  Our 
own  country  has  witnessed  the  development  of  arts  which  at 
times  seemed  more  wonderful  by  far  than  this.  She  has  had 
her  disappointments,  her  tedious  experiments,  but  her  troubles 
were  the  means  of  her  achievements.  All  of  these  took  time, 
nor  can  the  law  of  slow  degrees  be  changed  in  the  world  of 
aviation.  Its  perfection,  however,  seems  near  at  hand.  The 
physical  laws  governing  its  phenomena  have  been  discovered, 
the  principles  of  their  application  attained;  it  remains  only 
for  us  to  perfect  the  discoveries  already  made  by  our  prede- 
cessors. It  took  Newton  a lifetime  to  evolve  a few  mathe- 
matical doctrines,  but  the  average  school  boy  of  today  can 
master  in  a year  the  theories  whose  production  required  a life. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  science  of  aero-dynamics.  Its  principles 
have  been  discovered,  their  appliances  invented;  it  remains 
only  for  us  to  perfect  a work,  the  drudgery  of  which  has  been 
completed. 


Edward  J.  Hanrahan,  ’12. 
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in  tlje  ^angara. 

JT  is  the  day  of  the  aeroplane  and  the  aviator.  It  is  the 
time  when  aviation  is  the  subject  of  world- wide  talk. 
The  great  machines  bearing  the  names  of  the  Wrights,  Cur- 
tiss, Bleriot  and  other  wonder-inventors  are  linked  with  the 
world’s  greatest  aviators  such  as  Hoxsey,  Ely,  Drexel  and 
Latham,  and  the  whole  is  one  great  tangle  of  records,  tales  of 
thrilling  flights,  horrible  accidents  or  narrow  escapes.  What 
is  it  that  lures  the  thousands  to  the  aviation  fields?  Is  it  a 
desire  to  see  the  recent  invention  or  to  witness  some  note- 
worthy flight?  Is  it  a longing  for  knowledge  or  a love  of 
excitement? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  best  found  in  the  hangars 
for  there  most  of  the  people  show  by  their  expressions  and 
actions  just  what  it  is  that  fascinates  them  in  this  sport.  No 
matter  v/here  it  is,  the  Wrights’  great  biplane  is  always  sur- 
rounded by  an  admiring  circle.  Yet  most  of  these  enthusiasts 
see  merely  a machine  composed  of  a light  framework  support- 
ing tv/o  horizontal  planes  and  they  are  satisfied  to  know  that 
this  is  the  craft  v/ith  which  those  v/izards  Hoxsey,  Brookins, 
Johnstone  and  Parmalee  have  amazed,  frightened  and  amused 
thousands.  And  what  is  it  that  enables  these  men  to  perform 
such  astounding  feats?  Is  it  the  man,  the  machine,  or  fortune? 
The  number  is  small  indeed  that  can  answer  that  often  heard 
expression  “How  does  he  do  it?”  As  the  crowds  surge  about 
the  delicate  framework  few  realize  that  it  is  the  small  frame- 
work covered  with  cloth  at  the  extreme  rear  that  sends  the  ma- 
chine through  the  air  in  those  thrilling  dips  and  hurdles.  But 
the  spirals  are  surely  the  work  of  nothing  simple?  Yes,  it  is 
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that  one  small  lever  on  the  right  of  the  driver’s  seat  that  is 
used  to  bring  about  such  a startling  action.  By  a slight  move 
of  two  or  three  inches  either  forward  or  backward  the  verti- 
cal rudder  in  the  rear  swings  the  machine  about  and  then  by 
a small  side  motion  of  the  same  lever  the  main  planes  are 
curved  more  on  one  side  and  flattened  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  depressed  wing  holds  the  machine  in  its  flight  swing- 
ing it  about  in  those  sharp,  dizzy  circles,  that  have  brought 
thousands  to  their  feet,  frightened  and  breathless.  It  is  but 
a prank  of  the  aviator,  the  play  of  a birdman,  the  cool-headed 
control  of  a wonderful  craft. 

Just  such  a crowd  also  stares  curiously  at  Latham’s  beauti- 
ful Antoinette,  the  large,  graceful  bird-like  craft  in  which  that 
wonderful  flight  was  made  over  our  city.  The  people  see  but 
the  long  boat-like  body,  the  great  wide  spread  wings,  the  tail 
planes  flat  and  fan-shaped  as  a bird’s.  They  see  the  motor  and 
the  propeller,  the  aviator’s  seat  and  the  small  wheels  set  on 
either  side.  Indeed,  many  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  La- 
tham controlling  his  machine  in  flight,  to  see  him  fighting  con- 
trary v^inds  or  riding  along  evenly  and  steadily.  Perhaps  he 
was  seen  rapidly  turning  the  small  wheels  as  the  great  craft 
took  some  sudden  dive  or  turning  an  unlooked  for  current  or 
when  the  air  was  calm  the  aviator  rode  along  easily  and  appar- 
ently carelessly.  Vv^'e  all  knew  the  purpose  of  his  actions,  but 
only  a few  knew  just  what  each  move  affected.  As  one  wheel 
was  swung  about,  the  horizontal  or  elevating  rudder  at  the 
rear  was  moved  and  the  machine  turned  upwards  or  down- 
wards. The  other  small  wheel  increased  and  lessened  the 
curve  of  the  main  wings  causing  one  side  to  rise  more  than 
the  other  and  also  tending  to  retard  one  side.  By  the  hurried, 
almost  frenzied  curving  of  these  the  aviator  warred  against 
those  currents  which  sought  to  make  his  machine  turn  turtle. 
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So  it  is  with  all  the  makes.  The  great  crowds  are  familiar 
with  the  machines  and  the  aviators  only  as  far  as  their  accom- 
plishments arc  concerned.  Some  few  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  different  types,  but  the  number  is  small  indeed 
that  knows  the  makeup  of  these  wonderful  crafts,  the  general 
build,  the  various  parts,  the  control. 

The  double-decker  appearance  of  the  biplanes,  such  as  our 
American  machines  the  Curtiss  and  Wright;  and  the  bird- 
like build  of  the  monoplanes  is  with  a good  many  the  limit  of 
knowledge.  Then  the  fact  that  the  propeller  is  in  front  of 
the  monoplanes  and  behind  the  main  planes  of  the  biplanes. 
This  is  a rule  that  has  few,  if  any  exceptions,  and  yet  it  can 
be  safely  said  that  many  enthusiasts  do  not  know  it.  The 
parts  of  the  aeroplane  that  determine  the  crafts’  actions  are 
but  three — the  vertical  planes  at  rear  to  steer  to  right  or  left, 
the  horizontal  planes  which  cause  machine  to  ascend  or  de- 
scend and  then  the  increasing  and  lessening  of  the  wing  sur- 
face presented  to  the  air  which  aids  in  retaining  equilibrium 
and  in  turning.  The  second  part,  the  elevating  or  horizontal, 
is  always  found  at  the  rear  on  monoplanes,  but  on  biplanes  it 
is  at  either  front  or  rear.  On  the  Wright  it  is  in  rear  while 
on  the  Curtiss  and  Farman  it  is  in  front.  The  changing  of  the 
wing  surface  is  brought  about  in  two  different  ways,  by 
moving  the  rear  outer  edges  up  or  down,  which  is  the  method 
used  on  most  monoplanes  and  on  the  Wright  Biplane;  the 
other  way  is  by  having  small  mo^' able  auxiliary  planes  or  ail- 
erons attached  to  the  rear  edges  of  the  main  planes. 

The  control  of  these  parts  differs  greatly  on  the  many  types 
of  aeroplanes.  Some  have  foot  tillers,  some  small  wheels, 
single  motion  and  double  motion  levers  are  used  by  many; 
a few  machines  even  have  movable  backs  to  the  aviator’s  scat. 
As  every  invention  of  such  popularity  has  its  freaks  so  there 
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are  weird  aeroplanes.  Santos  Dumont  has  brought  out  the 
Damoiselle,  the  baby  of  the  aeroplane  world.  Another  craft 
which  tends  towards  freakishness  is  the  latest  model  brought 
out  by  Curtiss  which  can  rise  from  and  land  on  the  water. 

Can  such  an  invention  with  such  records  be  a success? 
Will  these  machines,  these  frail  craft  of  cloth  and  wire  and 
wood  ever  be  in  common  use?  Such  questions  occur  to  us 
repeatedly  as  we  look  upon  the  aeroplanes  which  have  per- 
formed such  feats,  but  still  no  definite  answer  comes.  It  is 
all  hidden  in  the  future,  the  real  work  of  the  latest  invention  is 
only  surmised  and  as  yet  not  realized. 

Joseph  T.  Hanlon,  ’12. 


A ^uatriau’s  dpintnn  of  a ICabg. 

When  she  is  15,  she  is  Arpeggio, 

20,  she  is  Allegro, 

30,  she  is  Forte, 

40,  she  is  Andante, 

50,  she  is  Rondo  finale, 

60,  she  is  Tremolo  con  sordini. 

Raymond  J.  Kwasnik,  ’14. 
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l&nhtv  ^nhmB 

'"1^  HE  day  had  been  an  unusually  hot  one  even  for  sun-baked 

^ India,  and,  as  the  shadows  of  night  began  tc^  fall,  we 
fully  appreciated  the  exhilarating  effect  of  the  gentle  zephyrs 
that  ruffled  the  bosom  of  the  turbid  Ganges.  In  spite  of  the 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  that  beset  us  on  all  sides,  the  four  who 
constituted  our  party  lounged  about  on  the  deck  of  our  little 
craft.  As  we  sailed  up  the  river  we  could  not  but  remark 
the  tranquility  that  reigned  about  us,  broken  only  by  the  shrill 
cry  of  the  birds  or  the  occasional  splash  of  some  crocodile. 
About  midnight  we  nosed  our  way  into  a sheltering  cove, 
and,  having  weighed  anchor,  we  turned  in  for  the  night. 

It  seemed  but  ffve  minutes  had  passed  when  I was 
awakened  by  a thunderous  crash.  Quickly  dressing  I hurried 
on  deck  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  noise  and  perceived  that 
a violent  electric  storm  had  overtaken  us.  My  comrades  had 
likewise  been  aroused  by  the  thunder.  Deeming  the  land  a 
safer  place  than  the  deck  of  a small  vessel,  we  waded  ashore 
and  made  for  a building  nearby,  which  we  had  fortunately 
observed  before  turning  in.  The  house  appeared  to  be  aban- 
doned; yet,  in  spite  of  its  age,  it  had  evident  traces  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  beyond  the  ordinary. 

As  no  one  came  in  response  to  our  call  we  forced  the  door 
and  entered  the  building.  By  means  of  matches,  with  which 
we  v/ere  fortunately  supplied,  we  pushed  our  way  through  the 
lower  floor  and  scrambled  up  a ladder  which  led  to  a kind  of 
loft.  Here  we  found  a bundle  of  straw,  on  which  v/e  deter- 
mined to  complete  our  interrupted  sleep.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  crashes  of  thunder  and  the  loud  patter  of  the  rain  on  the 
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roof  would  never  allow  us  to  sleep,  but  gradually  we  fell 
asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

When  I awoke  the  sun  was  streaming  brightly  through  the 
window,  with  no  trace  of  the  storm  or  of  a clouded  sky.  I 
had  been  awake  but  a few  moments  when  I was  startled  by 
a hub-bub  of  voices  below.  Looking  out  of  the  window  I 
espied  a crowd  of  natives  armed  with  clubs  and  stones,  who, 
on  perceiving  me  at  the  v/indow,  reiterated  their  yells  and 
gesticulations  v/ith  increased  vigor.  Then  the  full  realization 
of  the  terrible  position  which  v/e  had  forced  upon  ourselves 
dawned  upon  me.  The  building  which  w^’e  had  mistaken  for 
an  abandoned  dwelling  was  a sacred  temple  and  we,  being 
unbelievers,  had  unwittingly  committed  an  unpardonable  sacri- 
lege in  trespassing  the  “Holy  of  Holies.” 

The  enraged  fanatics,  armed  as  they  were  with  clubs  and 
stones,  had  us  completely  at  their  mercy,  we  having  forgotten 
our  rifles  and  revolvers  in  our  rush  for  shelter. 

In  haste  we  scrambled  dowm  the  ladder  and  barricaded  the 
door  with  one  of  the  images,  w’hich  W7e  had  failed  to  notice  the 
night  before.  In  dislodging  it  we  discovered  that  it  was  hollov/ 
and  was  so  fixed  as  to  accommiodate  a person.  The  remiain- 
ing  statues — four  in  numb€r™proved  likewise  to  be  hollov/, 
and,  hy  removing  a slab  v/hich  projected  above  the  rest, 
access  could  be  had  to  the  interior  of  the  gods.  The  plan  was 
then  suggested  that  we  hide  in  the  several  statues  and  thus 
escape  discovery.  The  plan  was  immediately  put  into  excu- 
tion,  and,  in  a thrice  not  a sign  was  left  of  the  four  boys  who 
had  entered  the  building  the  previous  night. 

Meanwhile  the  noise  on  the  outside  increased.  The  mob 
began  to  batter  down  the  door.  A few  crashes  brought  the 
door  down  and  the  infuriated  crowd,  headed  by  the  priest, 
rushed  into  the  temple.  The  lower  floor  was  thoroughly 
searched,  but  not  once  did  they  think — or  rather  dare — to 
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examine  the  stone  statues  in  which  we  were  hiding.  Satisfied 
that  we  were  still  on  the  upper  floot*  several  natives  ascended 
the  ladder.  With  much  noise  and  violent  execrations  on  us, 
the  natives  extended  their  search  to  the  upper  story.  But 
after  an  hour  or  so  the  search  began  to  lag.  One  by  one  the 
natives  withdrew  from  the  temple.  The  noise  grew  less  and 
less,  and  finally  all  but  the  priest  had  gone  away.  In  the 
images  were  holes  covered  with  colored  glass,  so  as  to  rep- 
resent precious  stones.  Through  these  openings  I could  see 
the  priest  getting  ready,  no  doubt,  for  a sacrifice.  Finally  I 
heard  him  mutter,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  English  with  the 
purest  American  accent:  'T  must  take  my  place,  the  sacrifice 
is  near  at  hand.”  Saying  this,  he  advanced  towards  the  statue 
wherein  I was  concealed,  with  the  evident  intention  of  occupy- 
ing it. 

Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  priest.  I must  inevitably  be 
discovered.  And  as  there  was  no  chance  of  avoiding  discovery 
I determined  to  grapple  with  the  Hindoo  as  soon  as  the  loose 
slab  was  removed.  In  a few  moments  I heard  the  priest 
fumbling  with  the  stone  and  in  a short  time  it  was  removed. 
With  a bound  I had  him  by  the  throat  and  we  both  fell  to  the 
floor.  “Stop,  Ed.  Do  you  want  to  choke  me?”  Surprised 
at  having  my  name  pronounced  by  one  I never  met  before, 
I took  a more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  priest’s  features.  The 
face  seemed  familiar  to  me,  and  pulling  the  turban  off  his 
head  I found  that  the  Hindoo  was  none  other  than  Tom 
Brightwell,  a former  college  chum  of  mine  who  had  left  home 
because  of  domestic  difficulties,  and  disappeared  none  knew 
where. 

I relaxed  my  hold  on  the  fake  priest  and,  summoning  my 
three  friends  from  their  hiding  places,  informed  them  of  the 
situation.  But,  as  the  anticipated  sacrifice  was  near  at  hand, 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  for  discovery  by  the  fanatics 
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meant  death  to  all  of  us,  Tom  Brightwell  included.  So  gath- 
ering the  more  valuable  effects,  which  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  precious  stones  gathered  in  India,  the  “Hindoo”  let 
us  through  a secret  passage  which  let  us  out  near  the  water- 
front. We  boarded  our  little  craft,  which  was  none  the  worse 
for  the  storm,  and  before  the  expiration  of  an  hour  we  were 
bound  for  home.  Antony  C.  Rolfes,  ’13. 
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l^ulm  nf  Calm  in  ©raining  tijr  Minh. 

^ i ^ HOUGH  the  study  of  Latin,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a most 
efficient  means  of  studying  one’s  own  language,  yet 
there  are  other  advantages  which  are  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant. It  is  generally  granted  that  there  are  four  essential 
processes  of  an  educated  mind:  observing  accurately;  record- 
ing correctly;  comparing,  grouping,  and  inferring  justly;  and 
expressing  the  result  of  these  operations  with  clearness  and 
force. 

Now  it  is  precisely  these  four  processes  or  operations  which 
the  study  of  Latin  promotes.  First,  the  study  of  Latin  trains 
the  observing  faculty.  To  fathom  the  meaning  of  a Latin 
sentence  requires  a whole  series  of  accurate  observations.  Thus 
the  pupil  sees  the  word  “egissent”  in  a sentence;  he  observes 
that  the  word  is  a form  of  “ago;”  he  takes  note  of  the  voice, 
mood,  tense,  person  and  number;  he  obsen/es  its  position.  He 
may  make  other  observations.  Or  he  is  reading  poetry  and 
comes  to  the  line,  “Si  qua  fata  sinant,”  etc.  The  second  word 
“qua”  puzzles  him  at  first.  To  the  eye  it  may  be  either  a 
nominative  plural  neuter,  agreeing  with  “fata,”  or  an  ablative 
singular  feminine  used  adverbially.  Observation,  which  in 
this  case  means  the  scansion  of  the  line,  teaches  him  that  it 
must  be  the  ablative  singular  feminine. 

In  the  second  place  the  study  of  Latin  trains  us  to  record 
correctly  what  is  observed.  Little  of  this  observation  may  be 
recorded  in  speech  or  writing  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson, 
but  it  is  recorded  at  least  mentally.  Moreover,  the  process  is 
constant.  No  lesson  in  a Latin  author  can  be  adequately 
prepared  without  sustained  and  repeated  observing  and  record- 
ing from  beginning  to  end. 
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In  the  third  place  the  study  of  Latin  also  necessitates  the 
most  thorough  and  rigid  processes  of  reasoning.  The  pupil 
has  observed  that  a certain  word  is  in  the  dative  case,  or  in 
the  subjunctive  mood,  and  he  has  made  also  a mental  record 
of  the  fact.  He  now  proceeds  to  determine  the  relationship 
of  the  dative  or  subjunctive  to  other  words  in  the  sentence. 
The  first  combination  the  pupil  tries  may  be  found  to  be 
grammatically  impossible ; it  offends  against  his  knowledge  of 
good  usage.  Or  it  may  be  grammatically  correct  and  yet  be 
flatly  absurd  in  the  point  of  meaning.  Or  it  may  make  only 
a half  satisfactory  sense,  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
text. Every  conscious  endeavor  rightly  to  combine  and 
accurately  to  interpret  the  words,  phrases,  sentences  and  para- 
graphs of  a passage  of  a Latin  author  is  an  exercise  of  the 
reason,  and  a rather  strenuous  exercise. 

In  the  last  place  the  study  of  Latin  involves  in  translation 
constant  practice  in  expressing  the  results  of  one’s  observing, 
recording  and  reasoning.  Whether  this  be  clear,  concise  and 
cogent,  as  one  would  have  it,  is  a matter  within  the  power  of 
the  teacher  to  determine.  And  no  teacher  will  neglect  this 
most  important  and  crowning  feature  of  Latin  study. 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  the  foregoing  arguments  in 
favor  of  studying  Latin  apply  at  least  in  some  measure  to 
other  languages  than  Latin,  and  many  persons  doubtless  are 
inclined  to  advocate  the  advantages  of  French  or  German,  as 
superior  to  those  of  Latin.  While  not  denying  the  useful- 
ness of  both  these  languages,  yet  if  one  language  only  can  be 
studied  there  are  two  reasons  for  giving  Latin  a decided 
preference  to  either  French  or  German.  In  the  first  place 
the  concepts  and  ideas  of  the  Latin  language  are  much  remoter 
from  those  of  English  than  are  those  of  the  modern  languages. 
All  modern  thought  is  essentially  kindred.  The  same  intel- 
lectual elements  are  common  to  all  civilized  nations,  particu- 
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lady  to  nations  so  closely  in  touch  as  the  English,  French  and 
German.  This  is  not  true  when  we  come  to  study  either  o£ 
the  ancient  languages.  The  language  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  is  as  different  from  our  own  as  is  their  entire  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  precisely  this  fundamental  difference  which  makes 
either  of  the  classical  languages  of  such  invaluable  discipline. 
At  every  stage  of  study  we  are  brought  in  contact  with  new 
phases  of  thought,  new  ideas,  and  thus  our  intellectual  horizon 
is  continually  widening.  The  modern,  on  the  other  hand, 
suggests  relatively  very  little  that  is  new,  either  in  its  matter 
or  in  the  manner  of  its  expression. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  which  may  be  urged  in  favor 
of  Latin  as  compared  with  either  of  the  modern  languages, 
and  that  is  that  Latin  has  supplied  us  with  so  large  a share  of 
our  own  vocabulary.  For  this  reason  an  educated  person  can- 
not safely  undertake  to  dispense  with  a knowledge  of  the  root 
words  of  the  Latin  language.  No  such  knowledge  as  comes 
from  mere  memorizing  a list  of  the  more  common  roots  and 
suffixes,  along  with  their  meanings,  is  what  is  understood 
here,  but  knowledge  at  first  hand,  a knowledge  which  reveals 
at  once  the  value  of  such  English  words  as  “connotation,” 
“integrity,”  “temperance,”  “absolute,”  and  a score  of  others 
whose  precise  apprehension  marks  the  educated  man. 

In  conclusion  we  may  state  the  case  for  Latin  briefly  as 
follows : reason  and  experience  show  that  Latin  in  high  school 
education  is  capable  of  producing  intellectual  results  prac- 
tically indispensable  to  the  educated  man.  Experience  has 
not  yet  shown  that  any  other  subject,  excepting,  of  course, 
Greek,  is  capable  of  producting  equally  as  great  results. 

James  E.  Vaeth,  H.  S.  ’12. 
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BxBupptuvnntt  0f  Jark* 

I ^ HEBES.  Jack  disappeared  August  5th.  Search  unavail- 
ing ; case  desperate.  Advise.”  Such  was  the  cablegram 
received  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Bowerman  three  days  following  the 
above  date,  and  in  a few  moments  the  cable  was  flashing  the 
response — “Will  start  for  Thebes.  Appeal  to  consul.  Continue 
search.” 

It  all  happened  thus: 

Jack  Bowerman  was  handed  his  sheepskin  in  Loyola  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  June  18th,  1910.  True,  he  never  reached  be- 
yond the  distinction  of  an  honorable  mention,  but  every  time 
his  name  was  called  the  walls  fairly  shook,  and  even  the  staid 
decorum  of  a college  commencement  was  infringed  upon  by 
the  cry  from  the  gallery  of  “What’s  the  matter  with  Jack? 
He’s  all  right.”  And  he  was.  A bright,  brainy,  athletic  fellow, 
without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on  his  lithe  body,  with 
muscles  like  whipcord,  a grip  it  was  hard  to  break,  the  idol  of 
the  gridiron  and  the  diamond.  In  a word,  a lovable,  honorable 
chap,  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a winning  way  which  was 
unresistible. 

So  his  father  decided  to  let  him  have  a trip  abroad  before 
settling  to  the  serious  problems  of  life.  Accordingly,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Fred  Littleton,  he 
sailed  from  New  York  by  the  Southern  route. 

“The  world  is  mine,”  said  Jack,  as  he  stood  on  the  summit 
of  Cheops,  ‘And  I present  it  with  due  respect  and  with  rev- 
erence to  the  United  States  of  America.  But  I say,  Fred,  it 
gives  a fellow  an  uncommon  thrill  to  think  that  if  these! 
pyramids  could  speak  they  might  be  able  to  say  — ‘Before 
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Abraham  was,  I am!’  Surely  the  Egyptians  were  wizards, 
and  with  a touch  of  their  wands  constructed  these  marvels 
out  of  mountains  of  stone.  Can  you  not  see  Joseph,  resplendent 
in  purple  and  fine  linen  in  the  procession  of  the  king,  moving 
along  that  avenue  of  mutilated  sphinxes  and  overturned  col- 
umns?” “Here,  come  on,”  said  Fred;  “take  another  day  to 
ruminate.  These  stones  may  be  able  to  put  up  a strong  argu- 
ment against  time,  may  even  have  ‘something’  on  Adam.  It’s 
no  concern  of  mine.  I’m  off  to  the  tombs.”  They  had  arrived 
about  two  hours  earlier  from  Cairo,  where  the  days  passed 
like  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Knights.  There  was  the  delicate 
Saracen  Architecture,  the  gorgeous  hangings,  and  gaudy  trink- 
ets, the  costumed  Arabs — the  ‘Forty  Thieves,’  one  of  whom 
attempted  to  relieve  Jack  of  some  of  his  belongings,  and  was 
most  obsequious  when  detected;  but  Jack,  to  show  him  a little 
American  markmanship,  shivered  a swaying  crystal  bauble 
that  hung  above  a little  booth,  and  a fragment  pierced  the 
Arab’s  nose. 

About  noon  they  entered  the  grotto,  which  leads  to  the  tomb 
of  Setle  I.  Down  the  stairway  and  through  a long  passage, 
whose  walls  were  decorated  with  hieroglyphics  and  paintings, 
they  waded  their  way,  until  a deep  pit  was  reached.  Jack 
halted  and  said:  “I  have  changed  my  mind  about  fossiliz- 
ing with  defunct  greatness.  So  long,  Fred,  it’s  to  the  Sphinx 
for  me.  Look  me  up  when  you  have  paid  your  respects  to 
his  nibs.” 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  v\rere  casting  wierd  shadows 
among  the  ruins,  softening  the  ravages  of  man  and  time,  and 
lending  a golden  glow  the  sands  that  had  witnessed  the  tri- 
umphs of  antiquity  and  civilization,  Fred,  not  seeing  Jack, 
hastened  to  the  hotel  to  join  his  friends.  He  was  not  there. 
Fred,  with  a laugh,  said  aloud,  “Old  man,  if  the  Sphinx  were 
a girl,  it  would  be  all  up  with  you.”  After  dining,  he  returned 
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to  his  room,  settled  in  an  armchair  to  await  Jack’s  coming — 
and  fell  asleep.  It  was  ten  when  he  awoke — no  sign  of  Jack. 
Alarmed,  Fred  secured  a guide  and  started  for  the  ruins.  In 
the  moonlight  they  looked  like  hordes  of  monstrous  ghosts 
keeping  guard  over  a charmed  house.  Step  by  step  the  ground 
was  gone  over,  detectives  were  summoned  and  for  three  days 
the  search  was  continued,  but  to  no  avail.  Then  the  cable  was 
sent  to  Baltimore.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowerman  reached 
Cairo,  they  seemed  to  have  aged  ten  years.  Pinkerton’s  and 
Scotland  Yard  sleuths  accompanied  them,  and  every  mummy 
pit  and  tomb,  every  ruin,  every  clue  was  examined.  The 
consul  offered  a reward  of  twenty-five  thousand  to  which  Mr. 
Bowerman  added  an  equal  sum  for  the  return  of  Jack,  dead  or 
alive.  But  all  with  the  same  result.  Thus  three  months 
passed. 

There  was  an  indescribable  fascination  about  the  ruins  for 
Mr.  Bowerman.  The  mounful  sight  of  the  fragments  of  what 
had  once  been  the  most  magnificent  center  of  the  world 
seemed  in  keeping  with  his  own  blighted  life.  One  evening  as 
he  and  Fred  sat  in  silence  beside  the  temple,  he  felt  a stealthy 
touch,  and  then  a hand  slid  something  into  his  own.  He  did 
not  speak,  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  brow,  and  he 
hurriedly  returned  to  the  hotel. 

“Place  one  thousand  dollars  at  the  base  of  Rameses  II,  the 
night  after  this  reaches  you.  Tell  no  one.  The  third  night 
following  be  in  Ezbekeueh  square,  Cairo.”  The  note  was  in 
Jack’s  handwriting. 

There  comes  an  end  to  all  things,  even  time;  so  the  third 
evening  found  the  Eowermans  and  Fred  in  the  square.  About 
nine  o’clock,  an  unpretentious  looking  Arab  sat  down  beside 
Mr.  Bowerman.  When  the  band  played,  he  Vv^hispered,  ‘Fol- 
low me.’  ’ 
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Not  a word  was  spoken,  but  when  they  neared  the  Nile,  the 
guide  pointed  to  a private  boat,  and  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness. In  the  cabin  was  Jack,  a dilapidated  Jack,  gaunt  and 
hollow-eyed.  Back  from  the  caverns  under  the  ruined  temple, 
where  the  thieves,  who  had  followed  him  from  Cairo,  dragged 
him.  Plundered,  but  the  plunder  was  dearly  bought.  These 
Arabs  went  down  before  the  onslaught  of  his  well  aimed  blows, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  left  an  indelible  imprint  on  the 
obsequious  thief  for  his  brutal  attack  on  his  cringing  wife, 
that  Jack  fell,  apparently  lifeless.  But  the  woman  was  grate- 
ful. She  hid  him  in  a recess,  and  tended  his  wounds ; the  En- 
glish-Egyptian  lover  of  her  daughter,  garbed  as  an  Arab, 
planned  his  escape,  and  was  the  messenger.  And  her  gentle 
daughter  conducted  Jack  through  a labyrinth  of  channels  to 
the  Nile,  where  the  boat,  purchased  with  the  thousand  dollars, 
was  waiting. 

“All’s  well  that  ends  well,”  but  there  are  moments  in  life 
when  the  tension  is  so  great  one  scarcely  dares  to  breathe. 
Jack  evidently  thought  there  had  been  enough  of  that  sort 
of  thing,  for  with  a merry  laugh  he  looked  up  and  said,  “I  say, 
father,  can’t  you  or  Fred  put  up  a smoke,  or  the  price  of  a 
smoke?  You  know  I’m  down  and  out.” 

Jas.  F.  Russell,  Jr.,  ’12. 
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0f  Slattn  in  ^luingtng  IJ^rnnrnlar. 

TN  the  earlier  history  of  our  United  States  Latin  was 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  a study  for  boys  who  were 
preparing  for  college.  This  meant  that  Latin  was  thought 
to  have  educative  importance  primarily  for  those  looking  for- 
ward to  activity  in  the  Church,  in  letters,  in  law,  in  medicine 
or  in  teaching. 

But,  during  the  last  generation  a different  attitude  seems  to 
be  manifesting  itself.  The  statistics  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  United  States  show  that  in  the  eight  years 
prior  to  1898,  the  numbers  of  pupils  studying  Latin  in  our 
high  schools  had  increased  174  per  cent.,  while  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  in  the  high  schools  for  the  same  period,  had 
increased  but  84  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  study  of 
Latin  in  the  high  schools  had  increased  more  than  twice  as 
rapidly  as  had  the  total  enrollment. 

Now  what  are  the  reasons  generally  given  for  the  study  of 
Latin  in  our  secondary  schools? 

The  foremost  that  seems  to  exist  in  favor  of  studying  Latin 
in  our  high  schools,  is  because  it  confers  a mastery  over  the 
resources  of  one’s  mother  tongue.  This  is  not  meant  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  mere  understanding  of  the  meanings  of 
words;  but  what  is  especially  meant  is  the  mastery  of  ideas 
of  which  words  are  but  the  mere  symbols,  and  the  assimilation 
of  these  ideas  into  one’s  own  intellectual  life. 

This  mastery  comes  as  the  direct  and  necessary  result  of 
careful  translation,  a process  involving  a careful  considera- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  thought  of  the  author  and  a severe 
and  laborious  comparison  of  the  value  of  alternative  English 
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words,  phrases,  and  sentences,  with  the  consequent  attainment 
of  skill  in  making  the  same  effective  as  vehicles  of  expression. 

Let  us  examine  somewhat  in  detail  how  the  study  of  Latin 
gives  such  admirable  training  in  English. 

Translation  is  a severe  exercise.  The  lexicon  or  vocabulary 
tells  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the  grammar  states  the  force 
of  inflected  forms ; but  it  is  only  after  the  pupil,  provided  with 
this  equipment  has  attacked  his  Latin  sentence  with  a view 
to  translation,  that  the  real  struggle  begins. 

His  vocabulary  may  have  given  him  a dozen,  or  even  twenty 
meanings  for  a single  verb  or  noun,  and  the  pupil  must  reflect 
and  nicely  discriminate  before  he  can  choose  the  word,  just 
suited  to  the  context.  Further,  his  Latin  sentence  may  be 
long,  complex,  and  periodic,  entirely  different  in  structure  from 
anything  we  know  in  English.  Such  a sentence  must  be 
broken  up  and  so  arranged  as  to  conform  with  our  English 
mode  of  expression.  Or,  the  Latin  sentence  may  have  one  of 
those  Protean  ablative  absolutes,  a construction  which  our 
English  style  practically  abhors.  Every  such  ablative  abso- 
lute has  to  be  examined  with  care  prior  to  an  English  render- 
ing. It  may  express  time,  cause,  concession,  condition,  attend- 
ant circumstance,  means,  or  what  not,  and  must  be  rendered 
accordingly.  Again,  the  Latin  sentence  may  secure  by  its 
arrangement  of  words,  certain  effects  of  emphasis  which  the 
English  can  bring  out  only  by  the  employment  of  very  differ- 
ent resources. 

Let  us  take  the  opening  lines  of  Nepos’  Life  of  Miltiades, 
and  note  the  problems  that  suggest  themselves  to  the  pupil’s 
mind  as  he  endeavors  to  secure  a passable  translation  for  the 
Latin.  The  text  runs  as  follov^s:  “Miltiades  Cimonis  filius 
Atheniensis,  cum  et  antiquitate  generis  et  gloria  maiorum  et 
sua  modestia  unus  omnium  maxime  floreret,  eaque  esset  aetate 
ut  non  jam  solum  de  eo  bene  sperare  sed  etiam  confidere  cives 
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possent  sui,  talem  eum  futurum,  qualem  cognitum  iudicarunt, 
accidit  ut  Athenienses  Chersonesum  colonos  vellent  mittere.” 

Probably  the  first  stumbling-block  to  the  student  will  be 
the  proper  rendering  for  “modestia.”  The  vocabulary  gives 
‘^moderation,”  “modesty,”  “temperance,”  “humility,”  “discre- 
tion,” and  the  question  is,  which  of  these  represents  the  idea 
that  Nepos  is  trying  to  convey.  The  pupil  has  to  pause  and 
consider.  Reflection  shows  that  “humility”  will  not  do,  and 
“modesty”  is  no  better.  These  qualities  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Roman,  hardly  constitute  a title  to  eminence.  The  pupil  there- 
fore turns  to  “moderation”  or  “temperance.”  Temperance  will 
hardly  answer  his  purpose;  it  has  an  unfortunate  acquired 
connotation  suggesting  predominantly  an  abstinance  from 
strong  drink.  Nor  will  “moderation”  satisfy  the  pupil’s  sense 
of  the  demands  of  his  native  tongue,  for  we  hardly  speak  of 
a man  as  eminent  for  his  moderation.  Of  the  five  words  given 
for  “modestia,”  the  last  only,  “discretion,”  will  answer  in  the 
present  passage. 

The  pupil  then  passes  to  “unus  omnium  maxime.”  Their 
literal  translation  is  easy  “alone  of  all  especially,”  but  this  is 
jargon,  and  clearly  must  be  bettered  in  some  way.  By  reflec- 
tion the  pupil  comes  to  see  that  “alone  of  all”  may  be  rendered 
by  “beyond  all  others,”  or  some  other  equally  idiomatic  phrase. 
But  here  a new  problem  presents  itself,  how  to  join  “especi- 
ally” with  “beyond  all  others.”  Possibly  after  a few  trials  the 
boy  hits  upon  the  device  of  rendering  “far  beyond  all  others.” 
One’s  selection  of  words  and  phrases,  however,  will  often 
require  modification  as  a result  of  the  renderings  chosen  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  sentence. 

The  pupil  meets  no  further  difficulty  until  he  comes  to 
“qualem  cognitum  indicarunt,”  literally  “such  as  they  judged 
him  known.”  In,  and  of  itself,  the  participle  may  mean  “if 
known”  “though  knov/n”  “when  known”  “since  known;”  all 
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these  possibilities,  however,  must  be  weighed  before  a safe 
decision  can  be  reached  as  to  the  actual  meaning  here. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  further  on  the  details  of  the  process 
we  are  considering.  Every  boy  knows  what  it  is:  he  knows 
that  it  is  serious  work,  often  slow  work,  but  he  knows  what 
it  means  to  him  that  submits  to  it.  He  knows  that  he  is 
gaining  a mastery  over  the  resources  of  his  mother  tongue. 
.And  if  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  endowed  with  any  native 
gifts  of  thought  himself,  when  he  reaches  maturer  years,  he 
will  have  that  indispensible  equipment  of  an  educated  man, 
the  capacity  to  say  what  he  thinks  with  directness,  clearness, 
precision  and  effect. 


Ralph  J.  Sybert,  H.  S.,  ’12. 
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of  Mm. 

gray  mists  of  the  bleak  October  evening  descended 
slowly  upon  the  dreary  coast,  and  enveloped  the  little 
fishing  village  of  Grampton,  with  an  impenetrable  veil  of  dark- 
ness and  of  silence.  The  narrow  street  that  separated  the  rows 
of  small,  badly-painted  houses  was  well-nigh  deserted;  and 
in  the  clear,  ominous  quiet  could  be  plainly  heard  the  beat, 
beat  of  the  heavy  billows  upon  the  sandy  beach.  A storm  was 
brewing:  the  most  inexperienced  eye  could  see  that.  And  in 
the  little  shacks  of  the  fisher  folk  many  an  anxious  eye  was 
turned  seaward,  and  many  a prayer  went  up  from  the  busy 
housewives  for  their  husbands  far  away  on  the  fishing  banks. 
That  very  morning  the  fleet  had  sailed  away,  and,  barring 
accidents,  were  to  return  sometime  during  the  night;  but 
judging  from  the  present  condition  of  the  sea,  they  would  have 
a rough  passage,  indeed. 

Captain  Warren,  or  “Cap”  as  he  was  called  by  his  men,  had 
not  missed  a trip  in  fifteen  years,  and  today  had  been  no  ex- 
ception. His  wife,  with  forebodings  of  danger,  had  pleaded 
with  him  to  remain  home,  but  he  had  consoled  her  with  the 
thought  of  his  speedy  return,  at  the  same  time  reminding  her 
to  take  good  care  of  their  three  little  children.  There  were 
two  girls  and  a boy,  the  latter  about  seven  years  of  age;  and 
just  now,  between  preparations  for  supper,  and  worry  for 
her  husband,  Mrs.  Warren  had  as  much  as  she  could  do  to 
watch  the  little  ones.  Their’s  was  the  nearest  house  to  the 
beach : and  frequently  did  she  go  to  the  door  and  peer  out  into 
the  semi-darkness,  for  a glimpse  of  the  returning  ships.  The 
children  were  quietly  playing  with  the  dog,  and  she,  seeing 
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them  so  content,  ceased  to  worry  about  them,  and  gave  her 
undivided  attention  to  the  meal. 

Soon  tiring  of  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  house,  the  lad 
took  the  dog  with  him,  and  strolled  out  to  the  cottage  door  to 
get  a breath  of  fresh  air.  A slight  distance  away  the  Captain's 
tender  was  drawn  up  out  of  the  waves,  and  rested  a few  feet 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  breakers.  This  would  make  a fine 
seat;  and  without  a thought  of  danger  the  boy  climbed  in. 
Just  at  that  moment  the  mother  was  especially  busy,  and  gave 
no  heed  to  the  clildren,  and  the  youth  sat  there,  enjoying 
himself,  and  idly  watching  the  tumultuous  sea. 

The  storm  clouds  lov/ered,  the  wind  increased  in  violence, 
farther  and  farther  up  the  beach  crept  the  wind-driven  waves. 
They  reached  the  boat  at  last;  and  the  tender  silently  slipped 
from  its  place  into  the  sea.  The  attention  of  the  lad  was  en- 
grossed by  the  antics  of  his  dog  companion,  and  so  easily  did 
the  boat  drift  on,  that  he  was  some  distance  from  the  shore 
before  he  realized  his  precarious  position.  Immediately  he 
shouted  and  cried  with  all  his  strength,  but  the  rushing  of  the 
waves  smothered  his  voice  with  its  thunder.  He  was  drift- 
ing out  to  sea,  with  nothing  to  arrest  his  onward  motion. 
Presently  the  cries  of  his  sisters  brought  the  mother  hurrying 
to  the  door,  but  only  to  fall  into  a faint  when  she  saw  what 
had  happened. 

Slowly,  but  steadily,  the  fishing  smacks  were  beating  their 
way  back  to  the  village.  All  day  bad  luck  had  been  with  them ; 
for  not  only  had  their  draught  of  fishes  been  small,  but  to  cap 
it  all,  several  of  the  ships  had  broken  or  lost  their  nets  in  the 
rough  sea.  Now,  however,  they  they  were  returning  home- 
ward, and  the  gloom  occasioned  by  the  unfavorable  day  was 
dispelled  by  visions  of  home  and  their  loved  ones  waiting.  One 
by  one  were  the  boats  strung  out,  with  Captain  Warren’s 
bringing  up  the  rear.  And  so  badly  had  the  net  of  the  latter 
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been  damaged,  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  dragging 
in,  and  it  was  now  trailing  along  behind,  buffeted  about  and 
torn  by  the  heavy  surges. 

About  nine  o’clock,  however,  the  violence  of  the  storm 
greatly  abated,  and  the  wind  died  down  almost  as  quickly  as 
it  had  arisen.  The  waves,  too,  little  by  little  receded  and 
dropped  back;  till  finally,  save  for  a slight  swell,  the  sea  had 
regained  its  normal  condition. 

Soon  the  ships  were  ready  to  cast  anchor  in  their  accus- 
tomed spots,  and  already  on  the  beach  could  be  seen  the  men 
and  women  moving  about  excitedly.  But  the  nets  had  to  be 
mended,  and  Captain  Warren  ordered  his  men  to  draw  their’s 
in,  and  see  if  anything  could  be  done  to  them.  They  worked 
with  a will,  anxious  to  get  ashore;  but  something  seemed 
to  be  dragging  on  the  ropes  and  impeding  their  progress. 
Faster  and  faster  they  pulled ; but  the  captain,  whose  curiosity 
was  nov/  aroused,  was  the  first  to  see  a small  boat,  the  anchor- 
rope  of  which  was  securely  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the 
net.  It  was  floating  safely,  however,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  waves,  and  the  old  skipper,  peering  at  it  through  the 
gloom,  v/as  astounded  to  see  that  it  was  his  own  tender.  With 
feverish  apprehension  he  joined  in  and  helped  his  men  to  pull 
and  soon  the  boat,  with  the  child  and  dog  within,  was  along 
side.  Huddled  up  in  the  bottom,  the  lad  had  evidently  cried 
himself  into  a troubled  sleep,  but  the  dog  was  still  awake,  and 
barked  a noisy  welcome  to  his  master. 

Into  the  skiff  jumped  the  Captain,  and  headed  for  the  shore, 
and  several  minutes  later,  with  the  boy  in  his  brawny  arms^ 
he  was  home,  comforting  his  distraught  wife,  and  gladdening 
the  hearts  of  the  now  excited  villagers.  And  the  dog  was  not 
forgotten. 


August  J.  Bourbon,  ’14. 
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AFTER  THE  FINALS. 

‘T  was  coxswain  of  the  crew,  mother, 

And  captain  of  the  nine; 

A member  of  the  track  team. 

And  played  ‘behind  the  line’ — 

“But  your  marks  in  the  ‘exam’?” 

Ventured  timid  Mrs.  Meyer: 

“Why,  bust  my  boots,”  said  Willie, 

“I  neglected  to  inquire.” 

August  J.  Bourbon,  ’14. 


SECOND  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
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PrnfMBnr. 

pROFESSOR  Crook  was  sitting  quietly  in  his  office  when 
somebody  suddenly  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  a 
young  man,  an  intelligent  looking  chap ; in  his  hand  he  held  a 
book  entitled  “The  New  Graphic  Typewriter.”  No  sooner  had 
Professor  Crook  opened  the  door,  than  the  young  gentleman 
let  off  a little  speech  apparently  extempore  in  praise  of  the 
wonderful  machine.  The  Professor  listened  attentively,  and 
all  the  while  was  planning  how  he  might  intimidate  his  un- 
welcomed visitor.  The  little  talk  was  concluded  by  asking  the 
Professor  if  he  could  sell  him  one  of  the  new  and  up-to-date 
graphic  machines.  “Why  most  assuredly,”  came  the  quick 
reply. 

“A  typewriter,  why  that  is  something  I need  and  must  have. 
At  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  appears  impossible  to  continue 
business  without  one.  I shall  actually  write  the  tips  of  my 
fingers  off,  unless  I resort  to  some  means  of  relief.  But  if  I 
should  have  a typewriter,  why  the  novelty  itself  would  facili- 
tate and  diminish  the  work.  And  at  the  same  time  things  will 
have  a business-like  appearance.”  Here  the  Professor  paused, 
and  with  a serious  countenance  drew  a deep  breath  as  if  delib- 
erating upon  an  earnest  proposition,  while  his  canvasser  de- 
cided he  had  stumbled  over  an  easy  thing.  A dead  silence 
followed.  Then  suddenly  the  Professor  turned  to  his  visitor 
and  viewing  him  closely  through  his  glasses  which  sat  loosely 
upon  his  aquiline  nose,  said,“ Young  man,  I am  glad  you  have 
come  here  today.”  “I  feel  quite  certain  that  you  were  not  aware 
of  what  good  fortune  awaited  you,  when  you  came  in  here.” 
“Perhaps  you  don’t  quite  understand  what  I mean.  Let  me 
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explain.  You  see  it  is  this  way : Just  the  other  day  a man  went 
out  to  hang  himself.  Some  how  or  other  he  stumbled  and  in 
doing  so  kicked  up  a bit  of  the  turf,  and  in  that  bit  was  fifty 
per  cent,  pure  gold.  Now  you  see  that  land  belongs  to  me. 
At  the  present  status,  this  mine  is  excelled  by  none  in  the 
world.  No  sooner  was  it  discovered  than  plans  were  made 
immediately  for  its  operation.  The  place  is  actually  radiant 
with  gold  dust.  But  in  order  to  proceed  with  this  great  enter- 
prise I must  have  a trustworthy  man  in  whom  I can  confide 
and  in  whose  hands  I must  place  the  business.  And  let  me 
ask  you  a question?  Have  you  any  experience  at  office 
work?’  “Well,  I was  cashier  during  the  summer,”  replied 
the  canvasser,  quietly.  “Great!  great!”  exclaimed  the  Profes- 
sor, excitedly,  “You  are  just  the  one  I want  and  must  have  at 
any  cost.  Have  you  any  objection  to  earn  $10,000  a year?” 
“Great  Scott,  no,”  came  the  prompt  reply.  “Well,  then,  con- 
sider yourself  employed  at  that  salary.  You  see,  within  a 
month  the  mine  will  be  producing  millions,  while  I shall  be 
president  and  you  my  secretary.”  “But  I don’t  quite  under- 
stand, sir,”  interrupted  the  young  man  with  a troubled  count- 
enance. “Yes,”  continued  the  Professor,  “your  salary  shall  be 
as  stated,  $10,000  a year.  And  in  a short  time  you  shall  be  a 
rich  man,  secretary  of  the  largest  gold  mine  in  America.  Just 
think  of  it.  Within  a year  you  shall  be  worth  more  than  J.  P. 
Morgan.  You  will  be  the  overseer  of  the  business,  while  others 
v/ill  do  your  work.  Why,  you  and  I will  have  our  private 
car  and  when  we  travel  all  the  world  will  respect  us.  Why, 
young  man,  let’s  shake  hands  on  it?”  “It  is  a good  thing,” 
uttered  the  agent  to  himself,  as  they  clasped  hands. 

“But  there  is  only  one  thing  left.  As  a sign  of  your  good 
will  and  as  a business  agreement  I would  ask  you  to  leave  the 
small  sum  of  two  dollars.  This  money  will  go  to  buy  sta- 
tionery, all  of  which  will  bear  your  name  as  secretary  and  at 
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the  same  time  will  make  you  a free  shareholder.  Two  dollars, 
please !” 

“But  this  is  so  sudden,”  came  the  answer.  “But  all  good 
luck  comes  suddenly,”  said  the  Professor. 

“Here  you  are,  then,”  said  the  yoimg  man,  as  he  handed 
over  the  greenbacks.  “I  am  all  confused  over  it.” 

“It  is  rather  a surprise,  but  you  will  see  for  yourself  later. 
Well,  then,  will  you  call  again  Monday  or  Tuesday,  or  some 
day  next  week,  as  we  must  get  this  business  moving,”  re- 
marked the  Professor,  as  they  walked  to  the  door.  “Remem- 
ber, keep  it  all  a secret,  for  a while,  well,  then — good-by — ” 

“But  you  have  not  bought  the  typewriter  and  you  have  my 
two  dollars,”  replied  the  canvasser,  angrily,  as  he  found  him- 
self outside  the  door.  “I  want  to  talk  more  about  this  thing 
or  I want  my  money  back.”  He  rattled  and  banged  and 
knocked  at  the  door,  but  it  was  locked. 

The  Professor  had  gone  back  to  his  office  and  puffed  away 
peacefully  on  his  meerschaum  pipe.  He  had  an  easy  custo- 
mer. 

Wm.  F.  Sauer,  H.  S.,  ’ll. 
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(§n  n (Eimh. 


\7^ELL,  now,  by  gum,  jest  look  at  that  thar  big  boat  down 
thar,  will  ye?  That  thar  big  place  down  thar  must  be 


New  York,  what  Mirandi  Simpson  went  to  once.  I never 
thought  I’d  be  goin’  up  in  the  air  on  a old  puff  of  smoke,  what 
might  blow  up  any  old  time.  Man-e-day,  but  we  air  goin’ 
some;  must  be  like  one  of  them  airiplanes,  what  one  of  them 
stuck-up  city  folks  brought  up  to  Reubenville  and  wanted  me 
to  go  up  in.  Guess  I’m  purty  far  from  old  Susan,  what  has 
been  my  wife  for  a right  long  spell.  I wouldn’t  mind  goin’ 
wherever  I am  goin’  ef  only  Susan  was  along.” 

Silence  for  awhile,  then:  “Lands-a-livin,  I can’t  see  that 
blamed  city  no  more.  Guess  I’m  on  that  durned  ocean,  what 
Mirandi  said  was  so  big.  Thar’s  another  big  boat  cornin’; 
wonder  ef  them  folks  on  thar  kin  see  me.  Hey,  you  people,  up 
yer  is  whar  I am,  you  onery  critters.  Come  on  up  and  get  me 
off  this  yer  old  puff  of  nuthin’.  Dog  gone  it,  they’re  gone  and 
now  I don’t  know  how  long  I’m  goin’  to  be  way  from  Susan.” 
A long  silence,  then  once  more  old  Hiram  started,  “Thar’s 
sumthin’  black  over  thar;  must  be  land  just  like  Columbus 
saw  when  he  diskivered  ’Merica.  Thar’s  more  boats  and  jest 
look  at  the  buildins’”  He  was  passing  Gravesend  now  and 
London  was  in  sight.  “I  bet  that  thar  place  is  London.  Gee, 
I wish  I cud  git  down  and  see  it.  I’m  liable  to  go  all  the  way 
to  that  heathen  Japan,  what’s  goin’  to  be  in  a fight  with 
Mexico.  And  then  wouldn’t  I ketch  it,  oh,  lands-a-libin’ ; the 
thing’s  droppin.’  I’ll  never  see  Reubenville  no  more,  nor — ” 
Cr-a-a-sh  bing-rapp-bang.  “Ouch,  Susan,  I’m  gonna  git  up.” 
“Well,  hurry  up  ’bout  it.  That  rooster’s  been  hollerin’  fer  his 
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breakfast  long  ago,  Hiram;  do  you  hear  me?”  ‘‘Ye-e-s,  Susan, 
I’m  cornin’,”  In  an  undertone  to  himself:  “And  I thought  I 
was  in  London  and  gonna  see  King  George  what’s  a real  king. 
Dog-gone  the  hard  luck.”  And  Hiram  went  to  milk  the  cows 
and  feed  the  chickens. 


Bernard  A.  Sullivan,  H.  S.  ’13. 
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MtUtam  ^mkxnB  Unmiernming. 

OT  far  from  Albany  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  is  the  little  town 
^ of  Hillville,  a quiet,  unassuming  little  place,  with  mod- 
est houses  surrounded  by  wide  porches  and  well-kept  lawns, 
and  not  far  from  the  houses  large,whitwashed  barns,  which 
were  a sign  that  thrift  and  prosperity  prevailed. 

With  much  groaning  and  puffing  of  the  engine  the  train 
came  to  a stop,  and  one  passenger  alighted.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  latest  fashion,  his  suit  a light-gray,  and  cravat  to  match. 
The  passing  of  the  Western  express  being  somewhat  of  a break 
in  the  monotony  of  the  town,  several  citizens  had  congregated 
to  witness  the  event.  One  and  all,  they  stared  at  the  new 
arrival  with  amazement,  from  which  Mr.  Stubbins,  the  post- 
master, station  agent,  and  baggage  master,  was  the  first  to 
recover. 

“Well,  by  gosh,”  he  said,  leaving  his  seat  on  the  baggage 
truck,  and  advancing  to  shake  hands  with  the  new  arrival. 

“Why,  William,  how  does  it  come  that  you  can  leave  school 
right  in  the  middle  of  a term?” 

Every  man  on  the  platform,  to  whom  this  question  had  also 
occurred  patiently  awaited  the  answer. 

“Mr.  Stubbins,  it  is  a secret,  of  which  I cannot  as  yet  tell 
you,”  said  William,  impressively,  and  with  a hasty  good-by, 
he  gathered  up  his  two  suitcases  and  was  off,  to  his  home. 

“A  secret,  eh?”  said  Mr.  Tompkins,  the  blacksmith,  reflec- 
tively. “Well  them  college  boys  are  always  up  to  some  pranks. 
I shouldn’t  wonder  if  William  didn’t  get  mixed  up  in  some 
scrape.”  Walking  into  the  store  he  met  Mrs.  Nopp  making 
some  purchases. 
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‘‘Hear  about  Will  Hoskins  being  home  from  college?”  ex- 
claimed Tompkins. 

“Mercy  sakes,  no;”  replied  Mrs.  Nopp,  “What  has  he  done?” 

“I  dunno.  It  ain’t  likely  that  he  would  be  coming  home 
this  time  of  the  year;  Amos  Stubbins  thinks  he  is  expelled.” 

Jared  Cummings,  the  storekeeper,  interrupted  the  conver- 
sation. “Yes,  siree,  last  fall,  there  was  one  of  them  travelling 
salesmans  in  yer,  and  he  was  telling  about  how  some  college 
fellers  threw  a freshman  out  of  a window;  he  said  the  fellow 
fell  four  stories  and  was  killed.” 

That  night  the  topic  for  discussion  in  every  home  was  the 
sudden  homecoming  of  William  Hoskins ; in  every  home  heads 
could  be  seen  bobbed  together,  and  on  the  next  day  it  was 
universally  admitted  that  William  Hoskins  and  several  other 
students  had  killed  a freshman. 

Being  winter  time  the  farmers  did  not  have  anything  to  do. 
There  were  several  at  the  blacksmith  shop  discussing  the  un- 
expected visit  of  William  Hoskins,  when  suddenly  their 
thoughts  were  diverted  by  a noise  down  the  lane.  An  auto- 
mobile was  coming  up  the  lane  jerkily  toward  them.  The 
blacksmith  stood  motionless,  while  the  drivers  turned  the  car 
to  the  side  of  the  road. 

“Hy,  you,”  he  called,  as  the  smith  made  no  move,  “Take 
a look  at  this  car  and  see  if  you  can  fix  it.  Will  you?” 

The  blacksmith  took  off  the  hood. 

A big,  dignified  looking  man  got  out  of  the  machine  and 
came  toward  the  blacksmith. 

“Pardon  me,”  he  said,  “Can  you  tell  me  where  Cy  Hoskins 
lives.” 

At  these  words  the  cold  sweat  began  to  stand  on  the  black- 
smith’s forehead. 

“Why,  yes,”  he  said,  brokenly,  “I  can  tell  you.  Wait  a 
minute.”  He  went  into  the  shop  and  in  about  ten  minutes  he 
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returned  with  a large  wrench.  With  this  he  tinkered  around 
the  machine,  and  finally  replaced  the  hood,  and  told  the 
chauffeur  to  start  her  up. 

The  crowd  had  gathered  around  the  machine,  and  watched 
the  large  man  and  the  driver  in  their  futile  efforts  to  instill 
some  spark  of  life  into  the  obstinate  machine.  Advice  was 
offered  freely  which  the  large  man  received  in  silence  and  the 
driver  with  rebukes.  Then  William  Hoskins  and  Annette 
Taylor  drove  up. 

“Amos,”  said  William,  “You  are  a friend  indeed.”  “I  got 
your  note,  but  you  are  away  off  this  time.  Is  that  the  sheriff 
with  the  straw  hat?” 

“I  thought  it  was,”  said  the  smith,  reflectively.  “But  mebbe 
I am  wrong,  or  you  wouldn’t  be  driving  into  town.  But  say, 
William,  what’s  the  trouble?” 

“Amos,  come  into  the  shop  where  we  are  alone  and  I will  tell 
you  the  story.  Annette  hasn’t  answered  any  of  my  letters  for 
over  a month.  I found  out  the  reason,  and  now  I am  going 
back  to  college  tomorrow,  and  if  anybody  asks  you,  just  tell 
them  I didn’t  murder  anyone.” 

“I’m  glad,  William,”  said  the  smith,  his  face  beaming  with 
joy,  holding  out  his  hand,  and  generously  refraining  from 
looking  at  Annette’s  blushes.  “And  if  this  gentleman  wants 
to  see  your  father  today,  I guess  I’ll  have  to  help  him  out. 
I’ve  got  a bolt  in  my  pocket  which  he  needs;  I took  it  out 
of  his  engine,  when  I thought  he  was  the  sheriff.” 


Edward  Plummer,  H.  S.,  ’ll. 
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Pale  skies  and  waning  disk  of  day 
Foretell  the  fate  so  dear, 

That  wastes  away  our  summer  dear 
Who  hath  lived  but  since  the  May. 

Now  autumn’s  here,  and  summer  is  gone 
She  that  hath  laughed  is  dead. 

The  trees  are  bare,  the  leaves  are  fled — 

The  gleaner’s  toil  is  done. 

The  birds  are  mute,  the  air  is  chill. 

The  fields  lie  dun  and  wet ; 

Autumnal  winds  like  shades  of  death 
Retread  the  vale  and  hill. 

Andrew  J.  Harrison,  ’14. 
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A 


aft  Anaturr 


HE  old  saying  is,  “A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.” 


I will  relate  a story  of  a case  in  which  a gentle  action 
served  the  same  purpose.  A brave,  active,  intelligent  terrier, 
belonging  to  a lady,  one  day  discovered  the  monkey  of  an 
itinerant  organ  grinder,  seated  upon  the  bank  within  the 
grounds,  and  at  once  made  a dash  for  him.  The  monkey,  who 
was  attired  in  a jacket  and  hat,  awaited  the  onset  in  such  an 
undisturbed  manner,  that  the  dog  halted  within  a few  feet  of 
him  to  reconnoitre. 

Both  animals  took  a long,  steady  stare  at  each  other,  but 
the  dog  evidently  was  recovering  from  his  surprise,  and  was 
about  to  make  a spring  at  the  intruder.  At  this  critical  junc- 
ture the  monkey,  who  had  remained  perfectly  quiet  hitherto, 
raised  his  paw  and  gracefully  saluted  by  lifting  his  hat. 

The  effect  was  magical.  The  dog’s  head  and  tail  dropped, 
and  he  sneaked  off  to  the  house,  refusing  to  leave  it  until  his 
polite,  but  mysterious  guest  had  departed.  Therefore  you  can 
see  from  this,  that  it  takes  two  to  quarrel  always,  and  if  one 
will  not,  the  other  cannot. 


Riley  Vs/^hiteford,  H.  S.,  ’13. 
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T WONDER  if  you  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 

Jonathan  T.  Buckley,  alias  Buck,  alias  Lefty,  of  Roch- 
ester. No?  Well,  then,  by  way  of  introduction,  Jonathan  T. 
was  a tall,  angular  chap  of  eighteen  summers,  with  a most 
blank,  yet  serene  countenance.  He  had  inherited  a comfortable 
fortune  from  a thoughtful  old  grandfather,  and  decided  to 
invest  part  of  it  in  an  education.  This  memorable  career  of 
learning  began  in  September  of  the  year  1911  and,  sad  to  say, 
ended  in  October  of  the  very  same  year.  So  much  for  a pre- 
lude. 

Lefty’s  first  fateful  experience  was  with  Cicero’s  famous 
‘Pro  Milone’  speech,  in  the  Sophomore  Class  of  1913.  Lefty 
was  asked  for  a fluent  translation  of  a passage  in  Cicero’s  elo- 
quent oration.  But  alas,  lost  in  a sea  of  bewilderment,  aston- 
ishment (and  anything  else  that  denotes  total  ignorance), 
“grand,  gloomy  and  secluded,  wrapt  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
originality,”  he  sat.  After  much  furrowing  of  the  brow  and 
blinking  of  the  eyes,  and  with  the  help  of  a most  sympa- 
thetic neighbor.  Lefty  was  able  to  favor  the  class  with  the 
following  rendition:  “Then  with  sure  eye  and  steady  hand, 
Maloney  felled  the  monstrous  outang  with  one  shot  from  his 
trusty  Winchester.”  A very  audible  snicker  from  the  class 
and  an  intelligent  gleam  from  the  professor’s  eye  followed 
this  inglorious  corruption  of  excellent  Latin. 

“Pray,  Mr.  Buckley,  what  is  an  outang?”  the  interested  pro- 
fessor asked.  A moment  of  profound  silence,  and  again,  just 
in  the  knick  of  tim.e.  Lefty  was  succored  from  the  rear — 

“An  outang,  sir,”  with  great  bravado,  “is  a four  legged 
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quadruped,  belonging  to  the  species  of  the  giraffe.”  An  un- 
controllable burst  of  laughter  only  served  to  bring  a look  of 
bland  surprise  to  Lefty’s  unintelligent  countenance.  And 
then  the  sentence  for  his  first  sad  downfall  was  assigned  him : 
‘‘Now,  then,  Mr.  Buckley,  just  to  make  sure  you  don’t  forget 
such  remarkable  and  rare  translation,  suppose  you  hold  a little 
private  session  this  afternoon  and  write  out  that  short  master- 
piece of  yours  a couple  of  hundred  times.  Only  to  impress  it 
on  your  memory,  you  know.”  This  was  the  first  cause  of 
Lefty’s  final  exit  from  college. 

To  continue  with  the  historical  order  of  this  sad  narrative, 
we  will  next  relate  his  mortal  combat  with  that  greatest  of 
all  orators,  Demosthenes.  Lefty  was  given  the  honor  to  offer 
his  version  of  a passage  in  the  great  “De  Corona,”  and  you 
might  just  as  well  have  placed  a mixture  of  Chinese  and  “choc- 
taw” before  him.  But  Lefty,  with  his  “never-give-up-the-ship” 
air,  resolved  to  make  a plunge  at  it  anyway,  since  he  could 
surely  rely  upon  the  support  of  loyal  class-mates.  It  was 
Demosthenes’  vivid  description  of  how  the  Athenians  received 
the  news  that  Elatea  was  taken  by  Philip.  You  can  fully 
appreciate  the  utter  disgust  of  an  enthusiastic  professor  when 
our  ill-fated  hero  started  out  with  a blood  curdling  account 
of  the  death  of  Achilles  and  ended  up  with  a grandiloquent 
description  of  the  snow-capped  Pyranees,  and  really  intended 
it  as  a translation  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  the 
“De  Corona.” 

Under  the  very  just  rebuke  that  this  effort  deserved 
our  hopeless  Sir  Jonathan  sat  with  a most  “dejected  ’havior 
of  the  visage,  aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  through  the  ear.” 

We  are  now  to  suppose  that  two  long  weeks  have  elapsed 
before  the  final  catastrophe. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  college, 
where  we  find  our  still  unsophisticated  sophomore  pondering 
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dubiously  over  a simple  experiment.  The  cause  of  all  his 
worry  is  the  little  symbol  H2O.  ‘T  never  used  that  stuff 
before,”  says  Lefty.  For  poor  Jonathan,  in  his  farthest 
imaginings  could  not  identify  the  chemical  H^O  and  the 
spigot  product,  commonly  known  as  water.  And  so  it  was  that 
he  had  scoured  every  shelf,  nook  and  corner  of  the  laboratory 
in  a fruitless  search  for  some  water,  while  all  around  him  it 
was  trickling  merrily  into  the  sinks.  Finally  he  ventured  to 
ask  his  desk-mate  where  he  had  found  H2O.  “Right  over 
there  on  the  shelf,”  his  false  friend  informed  him,  glancing  to- 
ward the  other  side  of  the  room ; but  when  no  bottle,  labelled 
H2O  met  his  gaze,  he  seemed  to  show  great  surprise.  “Why,  I 
put  it  back  there  myself,  not  five  minutes  ago,”  he  asserted 
positively.  “Some  one  must  have  taken  it.”  And  straightway 
our  mutual  friend  made  for  the  instructor  and  notified  him  that 
someone  had  stolen  all  the  H2O.  The  instructor  looked  at 
him  for  a moment,  with  increasing  wonderment,  and  then 
thoughtfully  sent  him  to  the  supply  room  for  some  more  of 
the  compound. 

In  a few  minutes  our  amateur  chemist  returned  and  declared 
that  there  was  no  more  H2O  in  stock.  “Then  you’ll  have  to 
prepare  some  for  yourself,  Mr.  Buckley,”  he  was  told  by  the 
indulgent  instructor.  Lefty  hesitated  for  a moment  and  then 
hurrying  into  the  laboratory,  asked  the  first  student  he  met, 
how  to  prepare  H2O.  But  since  the  word  had  been  passed 
to  “keep  ’im  on  the  run,”  everyone  professed  absolute  ignor- 
ance of  the  matter.  Then  as  a last  desperate  move,  our  hero 
asked  the  instructor  how  it  was  prepared.  The  latter  wheeled 
fiercely  upon  him  with  “You  should  knov7  by  this  time,  sir,  the 
preparation  of  all  the  simple  compounds  used  in  your  experi- 
ments.” But  since  Lefty  couldn’t  see  how  that  helped  mat- 
ters along  any,  he  left  the  building,  and  wearily  trudged  his 
way  homeward. 
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That  night  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  inquiry  column  of  the 
paper,  asking  “what  is  H2O,  and  how  is  it  prepared?’’  He 
signed  the  letter  “confounded.”  The  next  day  a sarcastic 
editor’s  pen  bore  the  following  information  to  a certain  “con- 
founded chemist”:  “You  don’t  generally  prepare  water,  you 
find  it  ready  made — there  is  a very  plentiful  supply  of  it  in 
Niagara  Falls.” 

This  was  too  much  for  J.  T.  B.,  and  that  very  day  he  packed 
up  his  books  and  bade  farewell  to  the  source  of  all  his  trouble. 

Henry  E.  Scanlan,  1913. 


A IpnBtng. 

Some  waste  paper  called  the  blotter  an  old  soak.  Then 
the  light  began.  The  inkstand  got  cold  feet,  the  keys  stayed 
in  a bunch  and  the  stamps  stuck  together  and  left  the  paper 
wait. 

The  pencil  was  lead  under  a fool’s  cap  to  the  ink  well  and 
the  penknife  let  the  pen  hold  her.  By  this  time  a writing 
pad  began  to  rubber  so  that  the  ink  raced  her  off  the  board. 
The  battle  got  so  thick  that  the  book  was  shaking  her  leaves. 
Just  then  the  paper  cutter  came  in  and  cut  out  the  disorder 
and  peace  reigned  throughout. 


Wm.  F.  Sauer,  H.  S.  ’ll. 
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©ijf  (Imn  ^nrn 

OT  many  years  ago  there  lived  a quack  medicine  peddler, 
who  had  a cork  leg,  and  who  earned  his  living  by 
peddling  his  deadly  dope  from  village  to  village.  Now,  there 
is  nothing  at  all  remarkable  about  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
cork  leg;  anyone  might  have  one.  He  didn’t  always  have  it. 
He  acquired  it  later  on  in  life.  It  is  lucky  that  he  did  so  how- 
ever, otherwise  I would  not  have  been  able  to  tell  you  this 
story. 

But  the  manner  in  which  he  exchanged  a good  leg  made 
out  of  flesh  and  bone  for  one  made  of  cork  and  wood  is  most 
interesting.  It  runs  thus: 

One  dark  night,  after  having  had  a busy  day  and  having 
sold  all  out  of  his  “Sure  Cure  for  Rheumatism,”  made  out  of 
linseed  oil  and  some  other  mixture,  he  was  crossing  the  rail- 
road track,  when  an  engine  loomed  up  out  of  the  darkness. 
The  man  saw  it  and  started  to  run,  but  it  was  too  late.  When 
he  regained  consciousness,  he  was  lying  in  the  hospital,  having 
left  one  of  his  legs  behind  him  on  the  railroad  track. 

The  railroad  company  paid  him  a handsome  sum,  to  make 
up  for  his  misfortune,  half  of  which  he  spent  for  one  of  the 
best  cork  legs  on  the  market.  The  rest  he  gambled  away  in 
a few  weeks. 

But  he  did  not  allow  a little  thing  like  that  to  worry  him. 
Not  a bit  of  it.  Instead  he  set  to  work  to  devise  a scheme,  by 
which  his  cork  leg  could  be  made  to  earn  him  some  money. 

Accordingly  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  a powder. 

He  made  it  out  of  clay  and  baking  powder,  I believe,  and 
put  it  up  into  many  small  packages.  He  then  set  out  upon 
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his  travels,  and  arrived  by  chance,  at  a small  country  town, 
in  which  a fair  was  being  held.  Having  called  a crowd  around 
him,  he  declared  that  he  had  a powder  to  sell,  which  after  being 
put  in  any  boiling  hot  liquid,  would  prevent  the  liquid  from 
scalding  or  burning  any  part  of  the  human  body. 

Now,  it  chanced,  as  I have  said  before,  the  cork  leg,  which 
our  friend  wore,  was  a very  good  one  and  no  one  would  have 
ever  known  that  his  left  leg  was  artificial,  unless  he  revealed 
the  fact  himself 

So  accordingly  he  filled  a tub  with  boiling  hot  water,  and 
having  emptied  a package  of  the  powder  into  it,  he  rolled  up 
his  trouser  leg,  and  thrust  his  leg,  that  is  the  cork  one,  of 
course,  into  the  seething  liquid.  The  simple  country  bump- 
kins were  astounded  at  this  sight,  having  never  seen  anything 
to  equal  it  before,  and  believing  all  the  peddler  said,  they  each 
bought  a package  of  this  wonderful  stuff. 

Now,  there  happened  to  be  among  the  crowd  at  that  mo- 
ment a tall,  husky,  country  man,  an  egotistic  personage,  proud 
as  a peacock,  who,  urged  on  by  friends  said  he  would  try  the 
stuff  and  prove  its  merits.  If  it  did  not  hurt  the  peddler,  it 
would  not  harm  him.  So  therefore  they  filled  the  tub  with 
water  hotter  than  before,  and  the  “green  horn”  rolling  up  his 
trouser  legs,  and  having  emptied  a package  of  the  powder 

into  the  water,  he  stuck  both  of  his  feet  into  it  and  then 

he  withdrew  them  emitting  yells  which  would  have  done 
justice  to  a lost  soul. 

About  this  time  everyone  began  to  look  to  the  peddler,  but 
he  had  packed  up  and  fled  during  the  excitement,  having 
gained  a pocketful  of  money  by  his  cruel  scheme. 

The  poor  countryman  was  some  time  recovering  from  his 
burns.  As  to  the  peddler,  they  say  he  tried  his  mean  trick  in 
another  town,  and  was  promptly  tarred  and  feathered,  by  the 
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citizens  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  their  number,  who  had 
seen  him  play  the  cruel  trick  before. 

Arthur  McCullough,  H.  S.  ’14. 


A g>Ijort  Stograplfg. 

T WAS  born  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1893,  but  know  little 
^ of  the  first  five  years  of  my  life,  save  that  I lived  amid 
all  the  luxuries  of  a well  stocked  home,  in  ease  and  comfort. 

But  when  I was  five  years  old,  there  came  into  the  home 
of  my  guardian  one  day,  a gentleman  of  magnificent  phy- 
sique and  proud  bearing,  who  seemed  to  take  a great  fancy 
to  me,  at  first  sight. 

He  spoke  to  my  guardian  for  a few  minutes,  all  the  while 
gazing  at  me  with  fine  and  anxious  eyes,  while  he  stroked 
my  silken  locks  with  a firm  but  gentle  hand.  My  master 
seemed  loathe  to  grant  his  request,  but  after  a few  more 
minutes  of  earnest  conversation,  in  which  our  visitor  mani- 
fested his  remarkable  power  of  persuasion,  I was  handed  over 
to  his  care,  and  he  paid  a small  sum  of  money  to  my  guardian, 
which  I suppose  was  his  bond,  for  the  privilege  of  adopting 
me. 

My  new  protector,  I soon  found  out,  w'as  a general  in  the 
American  Army,  who  had  been  recently  ordered  with  his 
regiment  to  Cuba,  to  take  part  in  the  Spanish-American  war, 
and  was  then  looking  for  a suitable  and  serviceable  companion, 
to  accompany  him  on  his  trip. 

A week  after  leaving  my  old  home,  we  embarked  on  an 
army  transport  at  New  York,  and  sailed  for  Havana. 

We  met  with  some  stormy  weather,  and  as  this  was  my 
first  trip  on  the  water,  I certainly  did  feel  very  dizzy  at  times. 
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The  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  ship  racked  and  strained 
every  nerve  of  my  body,  nor  did  my  master  escape  the  horror 
of  the  sea,  for  I could  feel  his  big  heart  palpitjating  rapidly, 
and  the  heaving  of  his  great,  square  shoulders  distressed  me  to 
the  very  soul. 

The  second  day  out  the  temperature  began  to  rise,  and 
each  day,  until  the  end  of  the  voyage,  it  grew  warmer  and 
warmer,  until  finally  when  we  reached  Cuba,  it  was  so  hot 
that  I thought  some  parts  of  me  would  melt. 

I had  very  little  time  to  see  any  points  of  Interest  around 
Havana,  for  I accompanied  my  master,  as  his  most  faithful 
and  trusted  companion,  wherever  he  went,  and  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  around  the  camps. 

Three  days  after  leaving  the  ship,  we  were  ordered  to  at- 
tack San  Juan  hill;  and  it  was  in  this  decisive  battle,  that 
I saved  my  general’s  life.  A bullet  which  would  have  struck 
him,  had  I not  been  in  front  of  him,  hit  me  and  slightly 
wounded  me;  and  so  much  did  my  master  appreciate  this 
act  of  involimtary  sacrifice  on  my  part,  that  he  himself  sewed 
up  my  wound,  which  healed  quickly  under  his  experienced 
hand. 

We  returned  home,  to  America,  immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle, and  settled  down  in  the  general’s  home  for  a good  long 
rest.  But  my  old  wound  commenced  to  trouble  me  again,  and 
one  day,  to  the  general’s  great  discomfort,  I broke  down 
completely,  and  was  cast  aside,  as  a relic  of  the  war,  a worth- 
less pair  of  old  suspenders. 

Harry  J.  Casey,  H.  S.  ’ll. 
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A Slrtp  Mnhtv  Bm. 

T^OR  some  time  I had  wished  to  take  a little  trip  but  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  where  to  go.  At  last  I decided 
to  see  what  could  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Now 
came  the  problem  of  how  to  get  there.  There  were  three  ways. 
I could  use  that  modern  invention  the  submarine  or  I could 
go  in  diver’s  outfit,  or  I could  simply  go  overboard  and  leave 
it  to  fate  to  take  me  to  the  happy  hunting  ground.  The  last 
did  not  appeal  to  me.  The  submarine  excursions  had  not  yet 
begun,  so  I chose  the  way  between  the  two.  The  day  of 
the  trip  was  here,  everything  was  in  readiness.  I even  had 
attended  to  my  last  will  and  testament.  One  cannot  be  too 
careful  and  I have  read  so  many  tales  of  monsters  and  mer- 
maids that  I wanted  to  be  prepared  for  what  was  coming. 
After  I had  made  all  necessary  preparations  I put  the  diving- 
suit on  and  took  the  last  breath  of  real  fresh  air.  Then  the 
helmet  was  fastened  on,  a hatchet  and  long  dagger  were 
given  me,  with  which  I might  defend  myself.  As  I went 
down  in  the  water  the  sensation  was  such  that  I could  not 
remember  much  of  anything  that  passed  me. 

At  last  I found  myself  on  solid  ground.  The  panorama 
before  me  was  as  we  read  about  in  fairy  tales.  The  plants 
and  trees  were  the  most  beautiful  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  I had 
not  much  time  for  wonderment;  it  seemed  to  me  that  both 
monsters  and  midgets  were  home  and  that  it  was  their  busy 
day.  Before  I had  time  to  think  some  living  animal  came  to- 
ward me.  It  appeared  as  if  it  had  a thousand  arms.  It  was 
terrible  to  behold,  I was  lucky  to  remember  my  weapons  and 
it  was  none  too  soon.  After  getting  rid  of  this  ugly  creature 
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which  we  all  know  to  be  an  octopus,  I saw  an  enormous  whale 
pass  by.  He  was  peaceful  enough,  but  every  living  thing 
around  scurried  away.  I cannot  tell;  was  it  respect  or  fear 
for  that  king  of  the  deep  sea?  After  quiet  was  restored  I could 
once  more  take  a look  around.  I saw  fishes  and  animals  of  all 
descriptions.  I realized  then  as  I had  never  realized  before, 
how  utterly  useless  ignorance  is.  If  I could  only  use  my  pen 
and  pencil  to  produce  the  scenes  before  me  I would  have  been 
happy,  for  mere  words  cannot  describe  the  wonderful  living 
things  one  sees  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  While  looking 
around  for  some  memento  to  take  home  to  my  loved  ones  I 
saw  something  more  familiar  than  what  I had  met  before.  It 
was  a skull  and  some  bones  of  a human  being  like  myself. 
This  sight  made  me  wish  for  home,  and  following  the  thought 
with  the  action,  I gave  the  signal  to  be  hoisted  up.  In  a short 
while  I was  on  solid  earth  again  and  glad  I was  to  get  there. 
For  there  is  no  place  like  home,  sweet  home. 

Albert  Schuele,  Prep. 
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lUBvh  laltimnr^  3mtB 

T T was  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen.  For  some 
days  a strange  ship  with  sails  wide  set  and  rig  of  a by- 
gone pattern,  had  been  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  causing  much  speculation  among  the  inhabitants  of  old 
Baltimore,  but  all  efforts  to  communicate  with  the  strange 
ship  had  been  in  vain. 

It  was  Twelfth  Night,  when  as  every  one  knows  ghosts 
are  oftimes  permitted  to  take  their  stealthy  walks.  You  will 
therefore  not  be  surprised  to  learn  what  I am  about  to  tell 
you.  As  the  Town  Hall  clock  struck  twelve,  this  strange  ship 
drew  up  at  one  of  the  city  docks,  and  a man  stepped  ashore; 
the  ship  from  which  he  alighted  silently  faded  in  the  darkness. 
The  stranger  was  in  antique  costume  of  black  velvet  and  lace 
collar  and  cuffs.  His  wide  brimmed  hat  was  caught  up  on  one 
side  with  a long  white  plume.  He  seemed  rather  lost  in  the 
maze  of  docks  and  streets,  but  at  last  reaching  Charles  Street 
he  turned  toward  the  north,  murmuring  to  himself  the  while, 
“This  place  is  very  strange ! It  really  is  more  the  size  of  Lon- 
don when  I left  it.”  Square  after  square  was  passed,  the 
stranger  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  tall  buildings  standing  out 
distinctly  against  the  starry  sky.  But  when  the  Washington 
Monumient  was  reached,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
on  reading  the  inscriptions  on  its  base,  “How  strange!”  Next 
the  mighty  Belvedere  Hotel  meets  his  gaze.  And  the  pretty 
residences  are  reached  and  cottages  are  passed.  He  is  lost  in 
amazement.  When  Union  Station  is  reached  there  he  stands 
in  silence  looking  at  the  steel  tracks  below.  A bell  rings  and 
a bright  light  is  seen  in  the  darkness  ahead,  and  with  a mighty 
roar  the  midnight  express  comes  around  the  bend. 
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Passing  his  hand  over  his  brow  the  stranger  says,  “Strange ! 
How  strange!  What  monster  is  this?  Away  will  I go.  This, 
this  truly  is  some  monster’s  work!” 

The  first  few  streaks  of  dawn  are  in  the  sky,  the  stranger’s 
form  grows  dim,  but  as  he  turns  we  see  his  face  and  recog- 
nize the  founder  of  our  State,  Lord  Baltimore. 

Stewart  B.  Reinhart,  Prep. 


a ©Ifarartrr. 

Whitewash  is  a very  useful  compound,  which,  when  properly 
applied,  gives  a dazzling  surface  of  snowy  white.  The  beauty 
of  this  substance  is  that,  while  it  doesn’t  do  away  with  dirt,  it 
covers  it  up  so  that  one  would  never  suspect  its  presence. 

But  whitewash  is  not  confined  to  fences.  No,  indeed!  It 
is  far  too  useful  for  that  alone.  Its  most  important  use  is  to 
make  people  look  like  what  they  “ain’t.”  We  often  see  them 
wearing  a coat  of  moral  whitewash  an  inch  thick,  and  we  can 
usually  spot  them  by  that  “Oh,  heaven  help  us”  expression 
which  they  wear  when  “comp’ny”  is  around,  or  the  prefect. 

These  worthy  people  make  the  mistake  of  applying  the 
whitewash  “not  wisely,  but  too  well,”  for  in  their  eagerness 
to  “make  a hit,”  they  forget  that  when  applied  too  thickly,  it 
peels  and  immediately  exposes  what  is  beneath. 

Of  course  it  is  a good  thing  to  whiten  up  a little,  for  the 
bare  ugliness  of  crude  meanness  is  disgusting,  and  while  I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  any  of  us  are  vicious,  yet  we 
have  our  own  little  set  failings,  which  will  do  another  no  harm 
to  be  ignorant  of.  But  don’t  apply  it  too  thickly.  Remember 
that  it  was  made  for  fences,  barns,  etc. 
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Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  unheard  of  were  to  come  to 
pass,  to  wit,  that  I should  have,  by  some  extraordinary  chance, 
enough  of  the  “root  of  all  evil”  to  tempt  a highwayman.  Now, 
if  I had  any  choice  in  the  matter,  I should  certainly  prefer  the 
polished  gentleman  who  begs  pardon  for  interrupting  you, 
points  a gun  at  your  head,  and  politely  requests  the  loan  of 
your  wallet,  to  the  blundering  idiot  who  breaks  your  skull  with 
a club,  and  then  wrecks  your  clothes  searching  for  your  valu- 
ables. But  I should  be  apt  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  disgusted 
if  the  gentle  highwayman  were  to  insist  upon  giving  me  a 
receipt  for  what  he  took.  And  so  it  is  with  moral  whitewash- 
ing, we  like  a little,  for  it  is  good  for  us  all,  but  too  much — 
never. 

Richard  B.  Klitch,  H.  S.,  ’13. 


Ulan  in  tijp  Ulnnn. 

From  early  childhood  I have  always  had  the  most  profound 
respect  for  this  personage  and  presume  I ever  shall,  for  rea- 
sons, which  I will  state  in  my  appreciation  of  him. 

He  bears  no  surname  and  his  family  name  is  unknown.  This 
was  lost  by  a fatal  accident.  A comet  went  whirling  around 
the  moon  once  and  by  its  extreme  velocity  ignited  the  diary 
containing  the  record  of  his  family ; thus  was  lost  to  the  world 
one  of  the  brightest  names  that  ever  illuminated  the  solar 
system.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  the  names  which  the  planets 
now  have  and  it  was  he  who  gave  to  each  their  name.  Al- 
though he  is  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles  away, 
the  simple  title,  “The  Man  in  the  Moon,”  is  proclaimed  by  all 
nations. 

Having  exhausted  my  knowledge  in  regard  to  his  name,  I 
will  try  my  best  to  give  you  his  personal  appearance.  He  has 
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a very  open  countenance,  but  lacks  expression;  and  if  one 
viewed  him  only  when  turned  full  face,  he  would  say  that  he  is 
all  head  and  face.  He  has  always  stood  very  high  in  society ; 
even  the  greatest  kings  and  queens  of  earth  have  been  obliged 
to  look  up  to  him.  His  character  is  the  very  best,  otherwise  he 
would  be  obliged  to  give  up  his  exalted  position.  The  record 
of  his  age  was  lost  at  the  same  time  that  his  name  perished; 
but  that  you  may  know  that  he  is  of  age  I will  inform  you  that 
he  had  the  very  same  position  when  my  great-grandfather  was 
a boy.  Some  wise  men  have  tried  to  prove  his  existence  false ; 
but  we  will  continue  to  cry,  “Long  live  the  Man  in  the  Moon.’’ 

August  B.  Haneke,  H.  S.,  ’13. 


A pillar  in  the  Alps  of  fame  shall  ne’er 
My  statue  rear,  whilst  to  the  lonely  height 
All  mankind’s  praise  and  flattery  for  my  might 

Shall  rise,  like  sun-drawn  sea  waves  through  the  air. 

Nor  is  my  name  the  storms  of  Time  to  bear: 

To  haunt  the  gloomy  towers  of  bards  at  night. 

To  lead  the  bleeding  youth  to  bravely  fight. 

The  pride  of  mortals  and  immortals  heir. 

But  like  the  myriad  leaves  that  autumn  mourns 
And  buries  in  winter’s  vast,  engulfing  snow. 

Time’s  deep’ning  drifts  my  sepulchre  shall  be. 

And  though  no  votive  shaft  my  grave  adorns. 

Spring’s  fairest  gems  shall  o’er  its  green  pall  glow 
And  the  glow-worm’s  taper  shall  at  eve  cheer  me. 

A.  J.  Harrison,  ’14. 
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A ©rtp  tn  Mbbu. 

T T was  Ascension  Day  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  I 

^ had  completed  my  monster  biplane,  which  I was  to  show 
for  the  first  time  at  the  fair.  The  crowd  was  waiting  breath- 
lessly outside  the  shed.  My  machine  v/as  fifty  feet  long 
(being  oblong  in  shape),  while  it  was  fifteen  feet  wide.  It  had 
two  kinds  of  fans,  one  on  each  side,  while  an  iron  rod  held  them 
in  place.  For  the  finishing  touches  it  had  propellers  at  the  end 
of  the  oblong  body,  and  one  extended  from  the  front  by  an  iron 
rod.  These  wheels  were  worked  by  an  electric  motor,  so  as  to 
give  us  a start  from  the  ground.  In  the  middle  was  a room 
about  ten  feet  long  and  five  square,  in  which  good  oxygen 
could  be  kept  while  the  thin  air  rem.ained  outside.  When  I told 
the  men  to  open  doors  a shout  was  sent  up,  as  my  invention 
was  for  the  first  time  exDOsed  to  view.  As  the  crowd  was 
cleared  in  front,  the  airship  was  run  out.  We  took  our  place  in 
the  room  where  all  the  gear  was  fixed  to  guide  the  machine, 
and  started  the  motor.  Up,  up,  and  still  up  we  soared,  until 
we  could  no  longer  see  the  crov/d,  and  the  earth  looked  no 
larger  than  a baseball.  The  next  morning  as  I looked  out  of 
the  windov/,  we  could  see  what  we  knev7  to  be  the  earth,  but 
it  was  no  larger  than  the  stars  as  v^^e  see  them.  A few  hours 
later  v/e  reached  the  great  body,  known  to  us  as  the  “Moon.” 
Directly  in  front  of  us  was  a large  boulder.  I v/ent  up  to  it 
and  pressed  against  it,  and  it  rolled  back  a yard.  On  the 
second  day  we  went  a mile  inward.  On  the  way  we  found 
the  ground  literally  covered  with  diamonds.  Putting  as  many 
as  we  could  get  in  our  pockets,  we  sat  down  to  rest.  As  we 
did  so  we  saw  an  enormous  man,  as  big  as  an  elephant,  coming 
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toward  us.  We  did  not  lose  much  time  in  boarding  our  air- 
ship, and  were  soon  gliding  towards  home.  When  we  reached 
the  earth,  we  were  millionaires  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

J.  Henry  Bennett,  Prep. 


lurtfh  ®r?a0urf. 

One  day,  like  the  followers  of  Aeneas,  weary  of  the  world 
and  its  many  cares,  I put  this  question  to  a friend  of  no  little 
experience,  “What  is  there  to  do  here  in  this  dead  town?  I 
guess  I’ll  go  to  Central  America  and  become  an  insurrecto.” 

In  the  deliberate  manner  that  so  characterized  him,  my 
friend  answered,  “That  same  germ  of  not-having-anything-in- 
particular-to-do  once  crept  into  my  system,  but  I rid  myself 
of  it  with  a remedy  far  different  from  the  one  that  you  justj 
mentioned.  You  might  search  for  buried  treasure.” 

“Did  you?” 

“Yes,  I did,  though  you  probably  never  thought  it  of  me; 
and  what  is  even  stranger  I found  it : — indeed,  I found  so  much 
of  it  that  at  present  I am  possessed  of  more  wealth  than  i^ 
easily  reckoned.” 

“You  are?  Well,  I never  would  have  thought  so;  but  with 
my  luck,  I couldn’t  possibly  find  anything  but  lemons.” 

“But,”  my  friend  rejoined,  “this  search  does  not  depend  on 
luck  or  anything  of  that  nature.  If  you  will  ‘lend  me  your 
ears’  I shall  recount  for  your  benefit  the  story  of  my  searchi 
for  buried  treasure  that  has  occupied  me  during  the  last  few* 
years.  Nor  is  this  treasure  even  now  near  exhaustion,  but  like 
the  fairy  purse  that  always  contained  fifty  crowns  no  matter 
how  often  it  was  emptied,  this  store  is  always  being  increased, 
as  promptly  as  any  is  withdrawn.” 

“Is  this  a fairy  tale,”  I asked,  interrupting  him;  “for  I have 
known  you  for  many  years  and  yet  I have  never  missed  you 
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long  enough  to  permit  of  your  having  made  any  very  valuable 
discoveries.” 

“Just  don’t  worry,  Jim,  I shall  explain  everything  in  time. 
Having  a spare  hour  or  so  one  day,  I began  idly  looking  over 
some  books  at  hand.  The  first  name  that  caught  my  eye  was 
Charles  Dickens.  ‘Dickens?  Dickens?’  I thought,  ‘what  do  I 
know  about  you  ? O ! yes,  you’re  the  old  chap  I’ve  heard  so 
much  about.’ 

“I  chose  Nicholas  Nickleby  as  a starter.  And  I must  admit 
that,  not  being  used  to  the  ‘old  chap,’  it  struck  me  as  pretty 
dry,  until  I was  nearly  half  through  it.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  memory  of  the  last  four  hundred  or  more  pages,  which 
were  extremely  interesting  and  full  enough  of  action  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  most  exacting  reader,  still  fresh  in  imy 
mind,  I was  easily  persuaded  to  try  another.  After  reading 
one  or  two  more,  I simply  couldn’t  quit  until  I had  read  nearly 
all  of  Dickens’  works.  Truly  I had  uncovered  a treasure  of 
humor  and  pathos  that  had  long  been  buried  to  me. 

“These  works  also  awakened  an  interest  in  Dickens’  life. 
This  proved  very  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  understanding 
of  his  stories,  as  it  described  how  Dickens  caricatured  anyone 
that  he  considered  would  serve  his  purpose,  not  even  hesitating 
at  his  own  father  and  mother,  who,  as  is  well  known,  are  rep- 
resented in  the  immortal  Micawbers.  Wishing  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  great  author’s  contemporaries,  who  were  men- 
tioned in  the  sketch  of  his  life,  I came  to  read  their  lives  also. 
In  this  manner,  learning  of  the  great  successes  attendant  upon 
the  publication  of  certain  of  their  works,  how  could  I become 
otherwise  than  fired  with  a desire  to  read  books  that  had  been 
widely  read  throughout  the  educated  world  and  translated  into 
many  languages? 

“All  this  required  several  months,  as  I could  not  stop  my 
other  studies,  even  had  I been  so  inclined.  It  rather  increased 
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my  zest  for  studying  as  well  as  getting  my  lessons  for  class. 
I picked  up  quite  a bit  of  the  historical  collateral  matter,  the 
only  way  to  thoroughly  enjoy  and  understand  my  reading.  At 
one  time  I even  attempted  to  become  intimate  with  the  com- 
plex relations  existing  among  the  poetic  immortals  of  mythol- 
ogy, but  soon  gave  it  up  as  beyond  the  comprehension  of  any 
normal  being.” 

After  a long  pause,  my  friend  continued: 

“The  stories,  at  least  most  of  them,  that  now  appear  in  the 
magazines  are  of  far  too  poor  a quality  to  afford  any  enjoy- 
ment at  all  to  the  student  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Newman, 
Irving — I could  go  on  down  a never-ending  list  if  time  per- 
mitted. Scott  and  Cooper  put  an  abundance  of  exciting  action 
in  their  stories,  but  one  is  apt  to  find  their  very  lengthy  and 
minute  descriptions  rather  tiresome.  ^ 

“Reading  such  works  as  those  mentioned  above,  sometimes 
only  a chapter  a day,  I passed  that  part  of  my  leisure  time,  that 
I could  not  spend  in  more  healthful  pursuits.  The  value  of 
such  reading,  if  the  works  are  studied  as  well  as  read,  can  not 
be  fully  appreciated.  Whenever  you  have  an  extra  half-hour 
or  more  to  while  away,  pick  up  some  good  book,  better  a 
classic,  and  read  a chapter  or  two.  If  you  persevere  in  your 
attempts  to  become  acquainted  with  the  good  writers  on 
every  occasion,  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  will  seek  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  that  little  extra  time  each  day.” 

At  first,  needless  to  say,  I was  much  disappointed  in  the 
trend  of  my  friend’s  advice,  but  by  dint  of  much  persuasion  on 
his  part  I was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  enter  this,  to  me, 
an  entirely  strange  and  undeveloped  field;  and  the  pursuance 
of  this  task  I found  not  as  difficult  as  I had  expected.  There 
is  without  doubt  such  a treasure  of  inestimable  value  for  every- 
one, and  to  be  brought  into  use,  only  requires  that  it  be  raised 
from  its  deep  grave.  John  A.  Pollock,  H.  S.,  ’ll. 
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Ollgb^  3xttl^  mh 

The  drama  is  declining.  To  the  close  observer  there  is 
apparent  a marked  difference  between  the  tragedies  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  the  later  day  efforts  of  our  modern  play- 
wrights. Indeed,  when  we  compare  the  works  of  Sophocles, 
the  master  of  Greek  Tragedy,  with  those  of  Clyde  Fitch,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  modern  dramatists,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  the  superiority  of  the  former  over  the  latter. 

The  modern  stage  demands  plays  and  plenty  of  them.  The 
ancient  attempt  at  true  art  has  been  replaced  by  a machine 
that  must  grind  out  plays  regularly  and  on  time.  The  theatri- 
cal manager  must  have  his  plays  at  stated  intervals  and  the, 
playwright  must  produce  them  irrespective  of  all  else.  To  this 
fact  can  be  attributed  the  decline  of  the  drama.  Lust  for  gain 
has  supplemented  all  the  other  ends  of  authorship  and  the 
writing  of  plays  has  been  reduced  as  much  as  possible  to 
modern  and  mechanical  methods. 

In  such  an  age  we  find  Fitch.  In  the  course  of  his  career 
Clyde  Fitch  was  the  author  of  some  fifty-eight  plays.  Most 
of  them  were  successful  as  modern  success  goes  and  brought 
handsome  royalties  to  their  author.  Considered  numerically, 
the  productions  easily  excel  those  of  Sophocles.  When  we 
consider  what  it  means  to  produce  a really  great  play,  how 
much  time  and  labor  must  be  spent,  how  it  takes,  perhaps, 
years  and  years  before  even  one  play  can  be  perfected  in  detail, 
the  number  is  appalling.  And  yet  the  number  of  Fitch's 
plays  must  be  considered  as  a fault  to  be  condemned  rather 
than  a virtue  to  be  praised.  Even  if  every  one  of  the  plays 
were  of  his  own  genius,  were  the  result  of  his  own  imagina- 
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tion  and  powers  of  authorship,  which  they  were  not,  still  we 
would  have  to  blame  him.  For  in  the  production  of  such  a 
number  little  time  was  left  for  that  care  and  attention  that 
goes  to  make  a tragedy  a success.  But  Fitch  cannot  claim  all 
these  plays  as  his  own.  The  best  part  of  them  were  transla- 
tions from  other  languages  embellished  to  suit  the  author’s 
taste ; some  were  taken  from  novels  and  reproduced  in  the  style 
of  Fitch.  The  combined  effect  of  this  whole  array,  if  such  a 
thing  could  be  conceived,  would  not  equal  the  effect  produced 
by  one  of  Sophocles’  weakest  tragedies.  And  why?  Because 
Fitch  lacked  one  essential  quality  of  the  dramatist  so  marked 
in  Sophocles;  because  he  was  one  of  the  cogs  in  that  modern 
play-machine  that  turns  out  plays  after  the  fashion  of  a print- 
ing press;  because  in  turning  out  such  great  numbers  little 
time  was  left  for  the  perfecting  of  any  single  one.  Sophocles, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a true  dramatist.  He  knew  his  audi- 
ence and  how  his  plot  should  be  unfolded  to  them.  He  chose 
his  own  great  themes.  He  did  not  look  for  what  the  public 
wanted,  but  having  once  conceived  his  tragedy  he  made  it 
a want  of  the  people,  setting  it  forth  in  a manner  pleasing  to 
the  people,  producing  his  dramas  when  they  were  ready,  not 
when  they  must  be  ready. 

But  we  should  not  lay  too  much  blame  upon  Fitch.  He 
had  to  labor  under  conditions  and  meet  difficulties  that  were 
never  known  to  Sophocles.  The  ancient  writer  had  little  or 
no  competition,  could  write  his  plays  of  his  own  free  choice,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  could  stage  them  according  to  the  plan  by 
which  he  had  conceived  them.  His  primary  and  sole  end  was 
to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  audience  and  he  was  at  perfect  liberty 
to  choose  his  own  means. 

Clyde  Fitch,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hampered  by  many 
difficulties.  His  primary  end  should  have  been  the  same  as 
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that  of  Sophocles,  but  was  not.  He  had  to  write  his  plays  to 
suit  the  play  magnate;  he  had  no  choice. 

All  his  plays,  to  be  a success,  must  pass  that  modern  critic, 
the  Broadway  of  New  York.  If  a play  was  not  successful  there, 
it  was  doomed  at  once  and  could  not  tour  the  country.  Then, 
too,  Fitch  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  staging  of 
his  productions.  Whole  passages,  whole  acts  even  could  be 
thrown  out  at  the  will  of  the  stage  manager,  so  that  the  play 
that  reached  the  public  might  be  but  a faint  imitation  of  the 
original. 

Aristotle  once  laid  down  the  following  as  a definition  of 
tragedy;  ‘‘The  Drama  is  of  power  by  raising  pity  and  fear  or 
terror  to  purge  the  mind  of  those  and  kindred  passions,  that  is 
to  temper  and  reduce  them  to  just  measure  with  a kind  of 
delight  stirred  up  by  reading  or  seeing  those  passions  well 
imitated.”  How  do  the  works  of  Clyde  Fitch  measure  up  to 
this  definition?  His  plays  were  good  as  is  shown  by  the  suc- 
cess that  attended  their  production ; but  were  they  of  the  same 
standard  as  those  of  Sophocles?  To  this  we  must  answer  “No.” 
His  plays,  in  the  first  place,  display  a lack  of  the  most  essential 
element  necessary  for  success,  a deep  insight  into  character. 
In  none  of  his  plays  is  found  that  keen  sense  of  the  traits  and 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind  displayed  by  Sophocles.  Critics 
say  that  his  words  are  superficial,  and  they  have  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head.  Clyde  Fitch  was  not  gifted  with  a deep  knowl- 
edge of  human  character.  He  knew  what  Broadway  wanted 
and  was  gifted  with  a ready  and  pleasing  flow  of  language  and 
a striking  power  of  expression ; but  the  noble  and  awe-inspir- 
ing plot,  the  grand  and  princely  characters,  the  interesting  and 
fascinating  exposition,  these  are  not  found  in  the  same  full 
measure  as  they  are  in  Sophocles. 

Sophocles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  gifted  with  the  deepest 
insight  into  human  character.  And  therein  lay  his  success. 
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Far  above  Clyde  Fitch  or  any  of  the  modern  writers  he  knew 
human  nature  and  built  his  plays  with  a perfect  knowledge  of 
the  effect  they  would  produce.  He  knew  the  traditions  and 
beliefs  cherished  by  his  people,  their  weaknesses  and  tenden- 
cies, the  things  they  reverenced  and  the  things  they  despised ; 
and  with  a genius  far  superior  to  any  of  our  later  day  writers, 
he  gave  to  the  Grecian  stage  such  tragedies  as  the  “Oedipus 
Tyrannus,”  “Electra,”  and  “Antigone.” 

He  chose  his  subjects  with  care  and  precision,  that  is  entirely 
wanting  in  Fitch.  The  subjects  were  drawn  from  circum- 
stances and  crises  that  surrounded  his  people  at  the  time,  sub- 
jects that  were  of  the  greatest  importance  apart  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  dramatized. 

The  drama  of  Sophocles,  moreover,  is  simple.  All  the 
action  is  concentrated  around  the  one  critical  point.  All 
efforts  are  directly  towards  it;  nothing  enters  into  the  play 
that  is  not  conducive  to  its  proper  presentation.  When  we 
compare  the  simple  and  concise  form  of  Sophocles  with  the 
complex  and  elaborated  efforts  of  Fitch,  and  the  true  art  of 
the  one  with  the  weak  attempt  of  the  other,  we  cannot  help 
but  admire  the  superiority  of  the  ancient  over  the  modern. 

But  the  one  great  secret  of  Sophocles’  success  was  his  por- 
trayal of  characters.  To  all  playwrights  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  If  the  public  does  not  love  the  characters;  if 
the  characters  do  not  appeal  to  them  or  arouse  their  sympathy 
or  admiration,  then  the  play  is  a failure.  Sophocles  was  per- 
fect in  this.  In  all  his  tragedies  the  characters  are  the  high- 
est and  the  noblest  according  to  the  Greek  standard.  “The 
noble  living  and  the  noble  dead”  has  been  aptly  quoted  with 
regard  to  the  characters  of  Sophocles. 

The  greatness  and  nobleness  of  the  characters  make  neces- 
sary a truly  great  drama  in  which  to  expose  them.  Having 
once  conceived  such  elegant  and  noble  characters,  destinies 
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equally  high  and  noble  must  be  sought  by  them,  actions  fit- 
ting and  worthy,  performed  by  them.  And  thus  Sophocles 
gave  to  the  world  his  mighty  tragedies; — tragedies  that  were 
the  admiration  of  the  Greeks  of  his  own  time,  and  that  even 
now  in  their  translations  are  the  marvel  and  wonders  of  the 
present  day. 

Sophocles’  works  have  stood  the  test  of  ages ; those  of  Clyde 
Fitch,  practically  speaking,  scarcely  survived  the  life  of  their 
own  author.  In  one  we  find  the  lasting,  all-sustaining  art; 
in  the  other,  some  art  it  is  true,  but  an  art  that  builds  not  for 
all  time,  but  for  the  people  of  the  hour.  In  Fitch  we  find  a 
versatile  genius  for  pleasing  the  people  and  catering  to  their 
wants  and  desires,  a genius  that  gave  rise  to  plays  that  could 
only  last  a season;  in  Sophocles,  the  Greek  of  long  ago,  long 
before  our  advanced  civilization,  we  find  a genius  that  could 
build  tragedies,  grand  and  noble,  lasting  as  an  ever  present 
monument  to  the  greatness  of  the  mind  that  gave  them  birth, 
and  a living  testimony  of  the  marked  superiority  of  the  ancient 
over  the  modern  drama. 

C.  H.  Foley,  ’ll. 


If  you  watch  a baseball  pitcher. 

You  will  presently  be  shown 
That  every  little  movement 
Has  a meaning  of  its  own. 

W.  Ady  Streett,  H.  S.,  ’14. 
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Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  a broad  subject.  When  we  narrow 
him  down  to  his  verse  there  are  still  numberless  ways  of  ap- 
proaching him.  That  is  because  he  has  genius,  even  though 
that  genius  be  decadent,  as  G.  K.  Chesterton  asserts.  It  is 
also  because  he  is  a literary  phenomenon  in  himself,  and  has 
sung  both  truly  and  falsely  in  a far  fiercer  and  more  earnest 
vein  than  is  consonant  with  modern  indifference.  In  fact  his 
poetry  is  more  truly  such  than  most  nauseating  imitators  of 
Shelley,  Swinburne  and  Co.  would  be  willing  to  admit.  More- 
over, he  has  written  light  verse,  but  his  lightest  is  not  half 
so  feathery  as  the  serious  lyrics  of  the  present  poet  laureate. 
That  he  did  not  write  his  Indian  pieces  merely  to  perpetuate 
some  clever  doggerel,  he  himself  assures  us : 

“I  have  written  the  tale  of  our  life 
For  a sheltered  people’s  mirth, 

In  jesting  guise — but  ye  are  wise. 

And  ye  know  what  the  jest  is  worth.” 

This  furnishes  us  with  a starting  point.  Kipling  did  indeed 
jest  when  he  wrote  the  “Departmental  Ditties,”  but  it  was  a 
very  complex  sort  of  mirth,  for  though  he  laughed  unmerci- 
fully, he  laughed  also  at  himself  as  a part  of  it  all.  He  laid 
bare  with  a cold  impartiality  the  sores  and  ulcers  of  human 
nature,  its  meanness  and  its  comtemptibility,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  felt  the  reducing  influence  of  those  motives  which  he 
dissected.  There  is  no  bitterness  in  his  keen  analysis  of  what 
is  going  on  under  the  surface  of  polite  society  at  Simla.  On 
the  contrary,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  is  very  much  amused. 
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He  has  a keen  realization  of  social  sin,  but  he  is  too  much  of  a 
citizen  of  the  world  to  feel  any  burning  indignation  when  it  is 
violated,  but  rather  treats  the  injustice  as  a humorous  sort  of 
thing,  and  chuckles  over  the  way  it  will  be  set  right  at  that 
dread  hour: 

“ when  the  Last  Great  Bugle  Call 

Adown  the  Hurnai  throbs. 

When  the  last  grim  joke  is  entered 
In  the  big  black  Book  of  Job’s. — ” 

Kipling  often  speaks  of  the  day  of  wrath,  and  with  him  it 
is  always  a “Dies  Irae”  in  sooth.  He  is  forever  looking  to 
those  on  the  left-hand  of  the  Throne,  who  are  to  depart  into 
everlasting  fire,  and  has  no  eye  for  the  just  entering  into  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  them.  Now  this  is  an  essential  note  in 
Kipling’s  usual  philosophy;  I say  usual  philosophy  with  full 
intent,  for  there  are  times  when  he  rises  to  higher  flights,  to 
the  essential  optimism  of  Christianity;  in  short  when  Kipling 
is  no  longer  Kipling  and  becomes  the  open,  simple-hearted 
man  that  he  might  be,  if  he  were  not  so  bound  by  the  close- 
fitting  shackles  of  cosmopolitanism, — to  borrow  the  ideas  of 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  His  ordinary  view  of  the  ultimate 
things  of  life  is  pretty  well  summed  up  in  the  two  lines  of 
verse  with  which  he  concludes  that  strange  and  fearful  story, 
“At  the  End  of  the  Passage:” 

“There  may  be  heaven — there  must  be  hell; 

Meantime,  there  is  our  life  here.  We — ell?” 

And  he  informs  us  that  none  of  the  characters  in  the  story 
had  any  answer  to  the  question ; which  is  quite  natural,  as  the 
brain  from  which  they  sprung  seemed  to  have  none.  It  is  not 
a very  far  cry  from  this  little  couplet  to  the  following  quatrain : 
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“The  Ball  no  question  makes  of  Ayes  and  Noes, 

But  Here  or  There  as  strikes  the  Player  goes, 

And  He  that  toss’d  you  down  into  the  Field, 

He  knows  about  it  all — He  knows — He  knows.’’ 

In  fact  there  is  more  than  a hint  of  the  pessimistic  East  in 
the  poetry  of  the  man  who  wants  to  be  so  exclusively  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  who  laid  down  the  iron-bound  maxim : 

“Oh,  the  East  is  East,  and  the  West  is  West,  and  never  the 
twain  shall  meet. 

Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God’s  great  Judgment 
Seat.” 

Kipling,  like  Omar,  does  not  see  things  through  rose-colored 
glasses,  but  he  is  at  least  definite  when  he  speaks  of  perdition. 
The  author  of  the  “Rubaiyat”  is  exceedingly  hazy  even  on  that 
subject,  and  here  is  where  the  Western  spirit  really  distin- 
guishes the  Englishman.  He  is  always  vigorous,  even  in  his 
transgressions,  and  in  that,  is  more  like  Roosevelt  than  Mo- 
hammed or  Buddha.  Could  we  imagine  Omar  Khayyam 
apostrophizing  the  seductive  charms  of  his  native  Orient  in 
such  ringing  verse  as  this? 

“Ship  me  somewheres  east  of  Suez,  where  the  best  is  like  the 
worst. 

Where  there  aren’t  no  Ten  Commandments,  an’  a man  can 
raise  a thirst; 

For  the  temple-bells  are  callin’,  an’  it’s  there  that  I would  be — 
By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin’  lazy  at  the  sea — ” 

But  the  limitations  to  Rudyard  Kipling’s  mind  and  heart 
are  nowhere  so  plain  as  in  the  “Betrothed.”  That  famous 
line  which  is  relished  so  much  by  tobacco-worshipping  bache- 
lors is  a very  mean  and  ingenious  piece  of  deceit: 
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“ — A woman  is  only  a woman,  but  a good  cigar  is  a smoke.’’ 

It  is  deceitful  because  it  gives  Mr.  Kipling’s  side  of  the 
question  in  the  most  glowing  terms,  and  utterly  suppresses 
all  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  is  partly  false  and  partly  true, 
and  because  it  has  an  element  of  truth  in  it,  it  is  very  likely 
to  hoodwink  the  reader.  The  betrothed  has  done  all  justice 
to  his  cigar  in  enumerating  its  good  qualities,  but  he  has 
ignored  all  those  of  his  sweetheart  and  emphasized  only  her 
failings.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a good  cigar  is  a smoke;  it 
is  more  than  that,  it  is  all  the  complimentary  things  that  Kip- 
ling has  said  about  it : 

‘‘Thought  in  the  early  morning,  solace  in  time  of  woes. 
Peace  in  the  hush  of  the  twilight,  balm  ere  my  eyelids  close.” 

And  all  the  rest.  But  it  is  not  perfectly  true  that  a woman 
is  only  a woman.  A woman  is  a beautiful  and  wondrous  thing 
among  the  foremost  works  of  the  Creator  in  this  mundane 
sphere ; she  is  something  to  be  prized,  something  to  be  fought 
for — the  earthly  happiness  of  the  unselfish  and  manly — but 
lest  I be  accused  of  any  maudlin  ravings  on  the  matter  I quote 
with  all  reverence  from  Genesis : 

“And  the  Lord  God  said : It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone : 
let  us  make  him  a help  like  unto  himself.” 

In  the  face  of  these  words  of  the  Almighty,  Kipling  has 
considerable  confidence  in  himself  to  voice  such  sentiments  as 
these : 

“White  hands  cling  to  the  tightened  rein. 

Slipping  the  spur  from  the  booted  heel, 

Tenderest  voices  cry,  ‘Turn  again,’ 

Red  lips  tarnish  the  scabbarded  steel. 

High  hopes  faint  on  a warm  hearthstone — 

He  travels  the  fastest  who  travels  alone.” 
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Nevertheless  he  has  not  failed  to  abstract  the  good  that  he 
found  in  Oriental  life.  In  that  narrative  of  human  interest 
called  “Beyond  the  Pale”  there  is  a lyric  of  three  stanzas  that 
recalls  the  wild  plaintiveness,  the  soft,  yet  intense  melancholy 
of  Byron’s  “Bride  of  Abydos.”  Let  those  who  deny  that  Kip- 
ling can  write  poetry  of  the  highest  order  read  these  verses, 
which  are  worth  quoting  in  full: 


“Alone  upon  the  housetops,  to  the  North 

I turn  and  watch  the  lightning  in  the  sky, — 
The  glamour  of  thy  footsteps  in  the  North, 
Come  back  to  me,  Beloved,  or  I die ! 


“Below  my  feet  the  still  bazar  is  laid 
Far,  far  below  the  weary  camels  lie, — 
The  camels  and  the  captives  of  thy  raid, 
Come  back  to  me.  Beloved,  or  I die ! 


“My  father’s  wife  is  old  and  harsh  with  years. 

And  drudge  of  all  my  father’s  house  am  I. — 

My  bread  is  sorrow  and  my  drink  is  tears. 

Come  back  to  me.  Beloved,  or  I die ! 

The  lines  above  are  not  elaborate;  the  diction  is  simple,  if 
not  bare,  but  we  have  all  the  direct  force  of  the  barbarian 
passion,  all  the  pathos  and  subtle  realization  of  beauty  in 
nature  and  ordinary  things  that  is  granted  to  the  Eastern  heart 
in  place  of  what  is  denied  it.  This  is  one  of  the  highest 
achievements  of  the  poet — to  interpret  humanity  in  all  its 
phases  of  race  and  civilization  and  weave  its  feelings  into  the 
passive  loveliness  of  inanimate  things. 
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This  song  of  the  lovelorn  maiden  is  certainly  true  poetry, 
and  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  its  author  to  say  that  he  is  only 
poetic  in  flights  of  this  kind.  Chesterton  notes  as  one  of  his 
chief  virtues  the  fact  that  he  can  read  the  romance  of  com- 
mon things  such  as  steam  and  slang,  and  feel  the  poetry  of 
everyday  life.  Whether  his  rhymes  are  impregnated  with  the 
oaths  and  tobacco  smoke  of  the  guard-room,  whether  they 
sing  of  club  life  in  English  India  and  the  “little  cards  for  little 
drinks  at  Mess,”  or  set  forth  the  pleasures,  the  penalties,  and 
the  various  expedients  more  or  less  moral  of  Simla  society, 
they  are  filled  with  the  pure  joy  of  living,  with  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  all  things.  All  these  things  are  suited  to  poetry,  and 
Kipling  might  be  called  the  first  English  poet  who  discovered 
that  extremely  evident  fact.  Tommy  Atkins  or  Mulvarney 
is  as  much  suited  to  be  the  theme  of  a fiery  ballad  as  was 
Lord  Nelson.  In  fact  there  is  something  of  the  hidden  beauty 
of  things  in  their  picturesque  characters  that  might  be  lacking 
to  the  hero  of  the  Nile.  “Places  of  resting  green  for  poets 
made”  are  surely  worthy  of  the  Muse,  but  so  are  the  soft 
strains  of  waltzes  at  Viceregal  Lodge. 

In  all  seriousness,  Kipling  has  the  wonderful  universality  of 
great  genius.  He  is  good  for  anything  from  the  “Recessional” 
to  “The  Sergeant’s  Wedding.”  Nothing  is  too  trivial  or  too 
large  for  his  pen.  Love  and  fighting,  death  and  revelry,  sin 
and  exalted  virtue  are  all  mixed  throughout  his  verse  in  the 
same  chaos  and  yet  the  same  startling  distinctness  that  they 
are  in  life  itself.  He  is  the  poet  of  life,  of  leaping,  throbbing 
humanity  that  suffers  and  achieves  and  does  heroic  acts,  and 
lies  and  laughs  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  is  indeed  an 
impressionist,  for  his  work  is  stamped  with  the  deeds  and 
passions  of  his  fellow  men.  He  often  goes  wrong  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  those  deeds  and  passions  and  of  their  ultimate 
meaning,  but  at  the  bottom  he  is  always  in  sympathy  with 
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them,  and  here  he  shows  himself  the  truly  great  cosmopolitan. 
He  is  most  happy  when  he  is  at  work,  and  his  work  is  paint- 
ing mankind.  There  will  be  no  such  question  asked  of  him 
at  the  Golden  Gate  as  was  put  to  his  creation,  Tomlinson: 


“By  the  worth  of  the  body  that  once  ye  had,  give  answer — 
what  ha’  ye  done?” 


C.  S.  Lerch,  ’ll. 


Htfr  at  tiff  Olatlfnlir  ^rlfonl. 

Stepping  off  of  the  train  at  “Beautiful  Cliff  Haven,”  one 
finds  a very  pretty  view  stretching  away  before  the  eyes.  Look- 
ing up,  a sign  is  seen  on  the  station,  with  the  words  “Cath- 
olic Summer  School,”  imprinted  on  its  rain-worn  sides.  Cot- 
tages are  spread  all  around  the  grounds,  and  in  the  middle  is 
the  central  dining  hall  or  restaurant.  A gentle  slope  carries 
the  adventurous  person  to  the  shores  of  a lake  where  row- 
boats may  be  procured,  and  then  some  fish,  if  you  have 
patience. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  every  person  takes  a plunge 
in  the  cooling  water  of  the  marvelous  lake,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Samuel  de  Champlain,  and  is  consequently  named 
after  him.  Beautiful  walks  skirt  the  shores,  leading  down  to 
the  boat  dock,  where  Lake  steamers  stop  three  times  a day. 
Directly  back  of  the  boat  dock,  and  on  the  side  of  a small 
slope,  is  situated  the  Champlain  Club.  It  is  a very  odd  build- 
ing, and  has  an  annex  which  is  separated  from  the  main  build- 
ing by  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  Wide  porches  surround 
both  the  main  building  and  its  tributary. 


REV.  RICHARD  A.  FLEMING,  S.  J., 
Prefect  of  Studies. 
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Nestled  among  the  cottages  is  the  chapel  where  our  dear 
Lord  is  rarely  alone.  Holy  Mass  is  celebrated  every  morning 
from  half-past  five  until  nine.  There  are  rails  and  rails  of 
daily  communicants,  a most  beautiful  sight.  There  are  nine 
altars  in  the  chapel  and  a great  many  mornings  every  one  is 
in  use  at  one  time.  The  pews  are  made  of  plain  pine ; — in  fact, 
the  whole  building  is  made  of  the  same  wood.  Nevertheless 
it  is  very  pretty.  At  ten  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  a high 
mass  is  celebrated  and  the  chapel  is  taxed  to  its  capacity. 
From  the  steps  a view  of  the  lake  and  swimming-hole  may  be 
seen. 

The  sports  include  golf,  tennis,  swimming,  bathing,  rowing, 
pool,  billiards,  bowling  and  baseball.  The  Angelus  is  rung  at 
8 A.  M.,  noon  and  six  in  the  evening.  When  the  first  tones  of 
the  bell  float  through  the  air  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  place  drops  whatever  he  is  doing,  and  for  a few  minutes 
bows  his  head  in  prayer.  Every  evening  the  Rosary  is  recited 
at  seven  o’clock  in  the  chapel.  Crowds  come  to  praise  God 
and  Our  Lady.  On  Wednesday  the  Holy  Hour  is  celebrated 
from  seven  until  eight,  and  is  followed  by  benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Social  life  then  holds  sway.  All  in  all, 
the  Catholic  Summer  School  is  as  fine  a place  for  education, 
religious  observance,  and  enjoyable  social  intercourse  as  there 
is  in  the  country.  F.  Watts  Forman,  H.  S.,  ’14. 


lEJiUnriaL 

Loyola  College  Annual  in  its  four  years  of  existence, 
twice  has  had  the  sad  office  of  mourning  the  death  of 
a president.  The  lovable  man  under  whose  direction  the  An- 
nual was  begun,  the  late  Reverend  W.  G.  Read  Mullan,  S.  J., 
lived  to  see  but  two  numbers  of  the  year-book.  The  very  first 
issue  of  the  Annual  regretted  his  premature  withdrawal  from 
office  through  sickness,  and  in  last  year’s  Annual  came  the 
sad  tidings  of  his  death. 

In  the  Annual  of  the  present  year  our  burden  of  sorrow  is 
told  for  the  tragic  death  of  Rev.  Father  Brady.  This  blow  in 
its  shocking  suddenness,  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  calam- 
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ity  that  ever  befell  our  College.  Heavier  toll  never  yet  was 
demanded  of  a small  college,  that  was  just  emerging  from  its 
period  of  struggle. 

But  who  shall  say  the  hand  of  God  is  too  hard  upon  us? 
He  has  shown  His  love  in  demanding  of  us  a sacrifice,  which 
He  called  upon  His  own  chosen  few  in  Jerusalem  to  make  on 
the  day  of  Calvary.  He  permitted  His  Divine  Son  to  live  but 
three  short  years  with  His  Infant  Church,  and  then  withdrew 
Him  from  their  midst.  His  memory  and  influence,  however, 
did  not  grow  cold  and  dead  with  His  Sacred  Body.  These 
lived  on  and  grew  ever  stronger,  until  they  have  built  the 
Catholic  Church  that  circles  the  world  today. 

And  so  by  this  memory  and  influence  of  the  two  noble 
men,  our  two  last  presidents,  must  we,  who  remain  behind, 
carry  on  the  work  they  died  for.  Close  to  each  other  their 
bodies  rest  in  the  simple  graves  at  Woodstock.  But  their 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  college  they  loved  lives 
on  and  must  be  kept  alive  by  us.  To  all  that  their  living 
voices  urged  us  to  do  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Loyola 
College,  the  memory  of  their  dead  faces  will  keep  us  faithful. 
Each  poured  out  life  itself  in  the  endeavor  to  raise  Loyola 
College  to  the  place  it  should  hold  among  the  colleges  of 
Baltimore,  and  we  cannot  let  so  noble  a spirit  of  labor  find 
us  unresponsive.  We  must  live  up  to  the  silent  doctrine 
preached  by  those  two  priestly  lives. 

We  students  and  friends  of  Loyola  College  were  the  charges 
committed  to  their  care,  and  how  they  loved  and  labored  for 
us,  their  deaths  tell  with  an  undeniable  voice.  For  us  they 
laid  down  their  lives.  And  now,  when  face  to  face  with  the 
living  God,  can  they  ever  forget  the  children  whose  names  were 
always  on  their  lips  when  they  stood  before  the  Sacramental 
God  on  the  altar? 
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In  speaking  of  the  present  position  of  Loyola  College  we 
cannot  omit  a name  that  always  will  be  associated  with  that 
of  Rev.  Father  Brady  in  this  regard.  Indeed  our  late  president 
would  demand  that  this  tribute  be  paid  to  his  prefect  of  studies, 
Rev.  Richard  A.  Fleming,  S.  J.  He  was  a most  efficient  co- 
worker with  Father  Brady  in  everything  that  concerned  the 
welfare  of  our  college.  And  in  all  matters  of  studies  or 
discipline  that  came  before  the  president,  the  inevitable  last 
word  was  “See  Father  Prefect  about  that.’^  And  we,  who 
have  spent  our  last  college  years  under  the  guidance  of 
Father  Fleming  know  the  value  of  his  advice.  It  was  not  to 
praise  us  always  that  he  called  us  before  him.  But  whether  he 
summoned  us  to  praise  or  blame,  he  was  always  a friend. 

As  editors  of  the  Annual,  moreover  we  wish  to  say  a word 
of  tribute  to  Father  Fleming’s  great  part  in  its  origin  and 
growth.  The  very  first  number  of  the  year-book  won  a place 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  Jesuit  College  publications.  Behind 
the  success,  was  the  fine  taste  and  experience  of  the  first 
Moderator.  And  last  year  by  dint  of  hard  work  that  never 
appeared,  he  raised  the  financial  standing  to  a safer  footing. 

“Diu  intersis,”  Father  Fleming,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
new  life  and  growth  you  have  done  so  much  to  foster  in 
Loyola  College. 
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Mr.  3vmtxB  3. 

"D  Y the  sudden  and  lamentable  death  of  Mr.  Francis  O. 

^ Goldbach,  S.  J.,  on  April  10,  Georgetown  College  lost 
an  efficient  and  laborious  teacher,  and  Loyola  College  a 
graduate  v^hose  record  in  her  halls  was  excellent  in  every 
detail.  Since  the  day  he  left  St.  Michael’s  School  to  enter 
Loyola,  in  September,  1893,  his  reports  give  testimony  to 
his  close  application  and  success.  In  fact  his  position 
in  class  always  was  at  the  head  or  close  to  it.  But 
his  winning  character  and  the  leading  part  he  took  in  athletics 
and  in  all  college  activities,  won  for  him  at  the  same  time  gen- 
eral popularity.  And  any  success  which  the  young  Francis 
Goldbach  achieved  was  always  accompanied  by  the  good  will 
and  admiration  of  his  college  mates. 

He  was  considered  unusually  good  as  an  elocutionist.  In 
the  first  drama  produced  in  the  new  Loyola  College  Hall  he 
played  the  title  role  of  ‘‘Sebastian.”  And  in  his  senior  year 
he  won  the  Lee  medal  for  elocution.  He  closed  his  college 
career  in  1900  with  high  honors  and  in  August  of  the  same 
year  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Generosity  and  courtesy  were  the  dominating  traits  of  his 
intercourse  with  his  religious  brethren.  And  although  in  the 
course  of  his  studies  at  Woodstock,  he  suffered  from  a very 
painful  disability,  no  one  ever  found  him  anything  but  smil- 
ingly  patient  and  considerate  of  others.  Only  once,  and  that 
after  his  affliction  had  been  alleviated  did  he  speak  of  this 
period  of  his  life ; and  then  but  to  say,  “Only  God  and  myself 
know  what  I suffered.” 
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The  heroism  of  his  death  was  fully  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  his  life.  Since  his  appointment  to  Georgetown  College  in 
August,  1907,  he  was  noted  for  his  close  application  to  the 
work  of  teaching  and  his  gentle  treatment  of  his  scholars.  In 
fact  it  was  to  oblige  one  of  these  that  he  consented  after  long 
entreaty  to  join  the  canoeing  party  that  ended  so  fatally.  And 
as  he  was  ever  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  others  during  his 
life,  so  his  death  was  due  to  an  heroic  act  of  self-sacrifice. 
Truly  may  it  be  said  of  him  that  “greater  love  no  man  hath, 
that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.” 

Mr.  Goldbach  spent  some  years  of  his  college  life  under  the 
guidance  of  Rev.  F.  X.  Brady,  S.  J.,  as  Prefect  of  Studies.  The 
interest  and  pride  of  the  Reverend  Prefect  in  the  young  college 
boy,  continued  and  increased  for  him  when  a young  religious. 
And  the  closeness  in  time  and  the  same  sudden  nature  of 
their  deaths,  strengthen  our  hope  that  Prefect  and  scholar  are 
more  intimately  joined  now  than  ever  in  life.  May  eternal 
light  shine  upon  them. 

GERALD  ROMAINE  WINAND. 

^OR  the  first  time  in  nearly  six  years  death  recently  vis- 
^ ited  our  College  ranks.  After  a brief  illness,  Gerald 
Romaine  Winand,  of  Second  Year  High  School,  passed  away* 
on  December  lOth.  He  was  born  on  October  3rd,  1896,  and 
entered  Loyola  as  a “prep”  three  years  ago.  During  his  stay 
among  us,  his  companions  found  him  an  agreeable  comrade, 
and  his  teachers  a respectful  student.  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  word  he  was  a good  boy.  The  funeral  took  place  from 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  at  9 A.  M.  on  the  12th, 
and  was  attended  by  his  class  and  a number  of  the  Faculty. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 

To  Gerald’s  bereaved  family  the  College  tenders  its  sincere 
sympathy,  and  wishes  to  assure  them  that  their  boy  will  not 
be  forgotten  within  the  walls  of  his  last  school-days.  R.  A.  F. 
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(Eift  g^rlj00l  flag. 


LTHOUGH  the  College  Dramatic  Society  did  not,  for 


several  reasons,  present  to  its  numerous  patrons  its  an- 
nual Christmas  play,  nevertheless  the  interest  in  dramatics 
was  not  allowed  to  lag  in  the  least.  The  well-earned  reputa- 
tion which  Loyola  has  always  enjoyed  in  this  field  was  ably 
upheld  by  the  High  School  students,  who,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  College,  appeared  before  the  public  in  a 
production  all  their  own;  and  the  expectant  audiences  that 
thronged  the  College  Auditoriurri  on  the  nights  of  December 
14  and  15,  were,  to  say  the  least,  pleased  and  surprised  by  the 
ambitious  performance  they  had  witnessed. 

“The  Crimson  Robe”  was  the  play  selected  for  the  initial 
production  of  these,  our  future  stars;  and  the  enthusiasm 
that  greeted  it  proved  that  the  choice  had  been  a wise  one. 
For  many  of  the  “actors”  it  was  the  first  appearance,  but  that 
did  not  deter  them;  and  one  and  all  went  through  their  dif- 
ferent parts  like  “ old  hands”  at  the  game.  Their  work  through- 
out, too,  showed  evidence  of  careful  coaching;  and  too  much 
credit  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  Moderator,  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Duffy,  S.  J.,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  trained  them  and 
brought  them  up  to  their  highest  standard. 

The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows: 

Ebenezer  Packingham,  From  Kansas  City, 

Richard  B.  Klitch,  H.  S.,  ’13. 
Charles  Packingham,  Harvard,  ’10, 

Lawrence  V.  Bowers,  H.  S.,  ’13. 
P.  Reginald  Packingham,  A Poet, 

William  J.  Keating,  H.  S.,  ’12. 
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Jim  Packingham,  His  Pop’s  Boy, 

August  B.  Haneke,  H.  S.,  ’13. 
A Little  Shaver,  A Theosophic  Barber, 

George  B.  Loden,  H .S.  ’12. 
J.  Archibald  Van  Bibber,  of  the  “400, ”J.  Bart  Muth,  H.  S.,  11. 
Rev.  James  Tweedles,  An  African  Missionary, 

G.  Albert  Peters,  Special. 
Tom  Valentine,  An  Old  Friend,  J.  Neil  Corcoran,  H.  S.,  ’12. 
Joseph,  the  Butler,  Generally  in  the  Way, 

Joseph  J.  McEvoy,  H.  S.  ’13. 
Bill  Finnerty,  Of  the  Traffic  Squad, 

John  A.  Buchness,  H.  S.,  ’ll. 

Richard  B.  Klitch,  as  Ebenezer  Packingham,  from  Kansas 
City,  who  is  trying  to  break  into  society,  gave  a very  credit- 
able rendering  of  his  part,  and  promises  to  be,  with  a little  ex- 
perience, one  of  the  future  stars  of  Loyola.  His  acting  was 
ably  supported  by  Lawrence  V.  Bowers,  as  Charles  Packing- 
ham, Ebenezer’s  nephew,  who  is  attending  Harvard.  He 
handled  his  rather  difficult  position  in  an  admirable  way,  and 
surprised  everyone  by  his  facility  and  ease  of  manner.  In  the 
character  of  “A  Little  Shaver,  a Theosophic  Barber,”  around 
whom  the  plot  verges,  George  B.  Loden  showed  great  talent, 
passing  through  the  different  stages  of  his  varying  character 
with  the  skill  and  grace  of  an  “old  timer.”  Joseph,  the  Butler, 
was  ably  portrayed  by  Joseph  J.  McEvoy ; and  the  rest  of  the 
cast,  although  not  having  the  same  chance  to  display  their 
powers,  were  excellent,  and  helped  to  make  the  whole  affair 
the  great  success  that  it  was. 

The  High  School  play  has  come,  been  seen,  and  has  con- 
quered ; it  is  here  to  stay.  And  judging  from  the  expressions 
of  satisfaction  heard  on  all  sides,  the  next  production  will  be 
awaited  with  eagerness  and  anticipation. 

August  J.  Bourbon,  ’14. 
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OI0  (BvnhmUB. 

Adieu,  dear  friends  and  sharers  of  my  youth, 

Your  life-way  take  with  hearts  still  glowing; 

May  prudence,  fortitude  and  noble  truth 
Walk  with  ye,  while  the  years  are  flowing. 

In  ploughman’s  simple  phrase  “God  give  ye  speed,” 
And  for  each  doubt,  a true  adviser. 

And  may  each  change  of  wealth  or  sudden  need 
Leave  ye  the  better  men  and  wiser. 


C.  J.  Molloy,  1914. 
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ParagrapIfH  Jfram  ^pninrs  IftBtarg. 

We  have  had  as  eventful  and  honorable  a journey  through  the  halls 
of  Loyola  as  any  class  of  the  later  years.  Prominence  in  college  and 
class  affairs  is  but  one  of  our  list  of  virtues.  And  in  every  change  that 
has  been  worked  for  the  betterment  of  Loyola  some  Senior  or  other 
has  played  a leading  part. 

On  September  9th,  1903,  our  first  day  in  the  college,  our  Reverend 
Vice-President,  who  since  has  acted  twice  as  our  Rector,  Rev.  Joseph 
J.  McLoughlin,  S.  J.,  introduced  himself  to  us  as  our  professor.  We 
numbered  30  then ; 'we  number  6 now.  All  hail  to  the  tried  and  trusty 
survivors. 

In  the  autumn  of  1904  we  returned  for  our  second  year.  The  many 
“postings”  by  Mr.  Toohey,  S.  J.,  and  the  strong  attraction  which 
“Jug”  had  for  some  of  us,  made  us  feel  very  much  “at  home”  at 
Loyola  during  this  second  year.  During  this  year,  Mr.  John  E. 
McQuade,  S.  J.,  taught  the  class,  and  the  recollections  of  this  period 
would  make  a pleasant  volume. 

The  old  students  of  Loyola  no  doubt  remember  the  lunch  counter 
that  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1904.  The  picture  of  the  stacks  of 
sandwiches,  pies  and  cakes,  under  which  the  fragile  counter  bent  will 
linger  with  the  writer  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  rule  of  pa3mient  was 
“Take  and  give.” 

In  1905,  the  class  succeeded  in  making  history  at  Loyola.  One 
illustrious  member — since  withdrawn — formed  an  informal  society 
called  “Bouleto”.  That  the  name  signified  nothing  at  all  never 
affected  the  boys.  It  sounded  well — and  was  mysterious;  and  that 
sufficed.  It  flourished  most  when  there  was  most  snow  on  the  ground. 
After  four  years  of  “pushing”  activity,  it  died  out. 

At  Christmas  of  this  year,  the  class  issued  what  may  be  called  “the 
Pioneer  for  the  Annual.”  It  contained  stories,  poetry,  and  class 
remarks,  and  produced  a special  number  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
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proclamation  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Mr.  McQuade,  S.  J., 
was  the  inspiration  of  this  little  volume.  And  at  this  time  too,  vve 
did  our  part  towards  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  statue,  known  and 
loved  by  every  succeeding  Loyola  boy. 

The  next  two  years,  under  Mr.  Fremgen,  S.  J.,  for  the  first  and 
Mr.  O’Maila,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Father  LaFarge,  S.  J.,  for  the  second 
year,  passed  with  surprising  serenity.  Our  short  acquaintance  with 
Rev.  Father  Mullan,  made  us  realize  what  a great  man  he  was  to 
lose. 

During  the  second  term  of  Sophomore  year  was  formed  the  famous 
Newton  Athletic  Club,  the  Na.  Cl.,  that  we  will  long  remember.  But 
our  numbers  were  sadly  depleted  by  this  time  and  the  events  of  the 
succeeding  year  did  not  tend  to  increase  them. 

But  all  in  all,  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  now,  we  see  our  past 
career  in  a very  happy  lig;ht.  Our  trials  and  tribulations  have  been 
many,  but  likewise  our  pleasures  have  been  far  from  few.  Spots  there 
were,  and  rough  spots  there  are,  in  the  characters  of  each  of  us;  but 
the  joltings,  the  knocking,  the  grinding,  as  it  were,  of  these  “spots” 
against  the  emory  wheel  of  authority,  has  served,  if  not  entirely  air 
least  in  some  part,  to  remove  their  roughness. 

Do  they  regret  the  “postings”  of  Mr.  Toohey?  Not  the  men  of  the 
class  of  eleven!  Rather  they  form  the  pith  of  many  a stirring  tale 
of  former  years.  And  how  do  they  regard  the  terrible  jug-book,  once 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  McQuade?  How?  All  the  friends,  nay,  all 
the  acquaintances,  even,  of  the  present  class,  know  in  what  reverence 
the  memory  of  this  “little  black  book”  is  held.  Even  the  thrice 
dreaded  “Ides  of  March”  have  passed  into  that  dim  chamber  where 
they  can  only  be  called  a memory.  So  the  Senior,  like  the  swim- 
mer, has  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  pier  and  is  about  to  step  off  into 
the  water.  Will  he  sink?  Will  he  swim?  Alas!  only  the  future  can 
tell.  However,  he  has,  like  the  swimmer,  the  happy  shore  of  the 
past  to  look  back  upon,  while  he  struggles  with  the  ever  yawning 
jaws  of  death  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  If  he  paddles  around  in  the 
shallows  near  the  shore,  he  will  be  called  a failure;  if  he  ventures  far 
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out— out  of  sight  of  the  land, — will  he  be  a success?  We  hope  sol 
Should  a storm  overtake  him,  should  an  adverse  wind  repel  him, 
should  the  rushing  tide  carry  him,  exhausted  and  weak,  upon  the 
shore,  we  can  only  ask  you,  gentle  reader,  to  remember  how  hope- 
ful he  was  as  he  stood  upon  the  end  of  the  pier. 

J.  A.  C.,  ’ll. 


Ipu.  3ostpl\  Jl.  J. 

In  connection  with  the  passing  of  the  present  Senior  Class  from 
Loyola,  a word  of  tribute  must  be  paid  tO'  their  first  professor  and 
his  subsequent  part  in  the  history  of  the  College.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
J.  McLoughlin,  S.  J.,  until  recently  the  acting  Rector  of  Loyola, 
guided  our  seniors  through  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  first  year  at 
college.  Nor  has  he  ever  lost  interest  in  his  first  class,  though  for 
six  years  his  work  has  been  apart  from  college  labors.  Since  1905,  he 
has  held  the  office  of  assistant  superior,  but  his  term  has  not  been 
without  its  losses  and  burdens.  Twice  during  that  time,  he  has  beeit 
called  upon  to  continue  the  work  of  a president,  when  death  had 
deprived  us  of  a head. 

And  the  distressing  circumstances  that  surrounded  the  death  of 
Rev.  Father  Brady,  were  particularly  severe  upon  his  vice-president. 
Father  McLoughlin  is  noted  for  his  promptness  and  care  in  admin- 
istering to  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  dying.  But  the  consolation  of 
preparing  a beloved  Rector  for  death  was  denied  him  and  the  depriv- 
ation as  we  all  know,  was  a grievous  affliction.  All  appreciated  his 
loss,  and  the  sympathy  shown  to  him  at  that  sorrowful  time  was 
universal  and  heartfelt. 

The  character  in  which  the  students  of  Loyola  will  remember 
Father  McLouglin  best  is  undoubtedly  as  a confessor. 

“Go  to  Father  McLoughlin”  has  grown  to  be  a by-vvord  among 
them.  Week  after  week,  the  same  long  line  forms  at  his  confessional! 
and  will  continue  to  form  as  long  as  he  directs  the  souls  of  Loyola 
students. 


The  Loyola  Literary  Society  meets  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bating, reading  and  elocution.  The  Society  has  been  very  successful 
this  year,  owing  to  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  students  and  the 
co-operation  of  Fr.  Moderator  and  Mr.  President  in  choosing  appro- 
priate subjects  for  debate.  It  is  largely  due  to  them  that  the  meetings 
have  kept  up  to  the  high  standard  already  set. 

The  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  make  the  students  at  home  in  public 
speaking  and  to  afford  them  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  current 
events.  Formerly  the  meetings  were  held  merely  for  debate,  but  this 
.year  Fr.  Moderator  has  added  reading  and  elocution,  which  two  help 
to  obtain  the  final  end  of  the  Society. 

Many  widely  discussed  subjects  were  debated  this  year,  among 
them,  “The  West  Segregation  Ordinance,”  “Reciprocity,”  “The  Bene- 
fits of  Primaries”  and  many  literary  topics.  The  greatest  spirit  was 
shown  in  the  preliminary  debates.  In  all  there  were  fourteen  volun- 
teers for  the  preliminaries.  Fathers  Kelly  and  Fleming  acted  as 
judges  and  chose  Messrs.  P.  Brown  and  F.  X.  Kearney,  of  the  class 
of  1911,  and  E.  Hanrahan  and  F.  Linthicum,  of  the  class  of  1912,  as 
speakers  on  the  final  debate. 

The  Annual  Public  Debate  was  held  in  the  College  Auditorium  on 
May  3rd.  The  subject  of  the  debate  was: 

Resolved,  “That  a Constitutional  Amendment  should  be  secured  by 
which  the  senators  shall  be  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.” 

The  speakers  were: 

First  Affirmative — F.  X.  Kearney,  *11. 

First  Negative — W.  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  *11. 

Second  Affirmative — F.  H.  Linthicum,  *12. 

Second  Negative — E.  J.  Hsinrahan,  *12. 
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Rev.  A.  J.  Donlon,  S.  J.,  Thomas  O’Neill,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  A. 
Boyd,  A.  B.,  Loyola,  ’96,  were  the  judges.  There  was  an  appreciative 
audience  present  and  they  acknowledged  the  debaters’  work  by  en- 
thusiastic applause.  The  judges’  decision  gave  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Linthicum,  ’12  the  medal.  Mr.  Linthicum  also  had  the  honor  of 
being  on  the  winning  side,  Mr.  F.  X.  Kearney  being  his  colleague. 
Praise  must  also  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  negative  side  for 
their  well-written  and  well-spoken  debates. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Loyola  Literary  Society,  owe  Rev.  Father- 
Moderator  a vote  of  thanks  for  the  time  and  labor  he  has  devoted 
to  us.  Nothing  was  left  undone  by  him  which  would  better  the  wel- 
fare of  the  students. 

There  is  much  regret  felt  by  the  students  that  Mr.  Lerch,  the 
president  of  the  Society,  owing  to  the  death  of  our  beloved  Rector, 
was  unable  to  appear  in  the  oratorial  contest  which  was  held  at  Johns 
Hopkins.  We  feel  sure  he  would  have  covered  himself  with  glory. 

We  hope  the  Society  will  continue  in  its  present  standing  and 
cultivate  the  oratorical  powers  of  its  members  as  it  has  done  in 
the  past. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  were: 

Rev.  George  E.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  Moderator. 

Charles  S.  Lerch,  ’ll.  President. 

Edward  J.  Hanrahan,  ’12,  Vice-President 

T.  Aquin  Keelan,  ’13,  Secretary. 

Jerome  H.  Joyce,  Jr.,  ’14,  Treasurer. 

T.  A.  K.,  Sec. 


Under  the  Reverend  Moderator,  Father  Fortier,  the  Senior  Sodality 
enjoyed  one  of  the  most  successful  years  of  its  existence.  That  the 
members  made  an  earnest  effort  to  honor  Our  Lady  can  be  verified 
from  the  following  excerpt  from  the  minutes  of  the  Secretary:  “Dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays  Reverend  Father  Rector,  Father  Brady, 
inspected  the  minute  book  of  the  Secretary,  and  appended  the  follow- 
ing to  the  last  report:  I am  well  pleased  with  the  faithful  attend- 
ance of  the  members,  I praise  the  faithful  record  of  the  Secretary 
and  I admire  the  opportune  topics  of  the  Reverend  Moderator,  the 
Rector.” 

The  custom  of  receiving  Holy  Communion  on  the  Rector’s  feast 
day  was  lived  up  to  in  every  respect  by  the  members  of  the  Senior 
Sodality,  as  every  one  was  present. 

The  officers  for  the  year  were:  Prefect,  first  term,  Chas.  Neuner; 
second  term,  Chas.  Neuner. 

An  innovation  in  the  time  of  the  Sodality  meeting  was  introduced 
this  year  by  Rev.  Fr.  Fortier.  The  meetings  were  set  for  8.30  on 
Tuesday  mornings  instead  of  in  the  afternoon.  The  talks  at  all  these 
meetings  by  the  Rev.  Moderator  were’  timely  and  very  interesting. 
And  the  regularity  of  the  minutes  speak  well  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
Secretary.  All  in  all,  the  Sodality  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  organizations  of  the  college  during  the  past  year. 

THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SODALITY. 

1910-1911. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Prefect — Charles  J.  Neuner,  Tl. 

1st  Ass’t. — Francis  X.  Kearney,  ’ll. 

2nd  Ass’t. — Joseph  T.  Hanlon,  ’12. 

Secretary — James  A.  Clark,  ’12. 

Treasurer — Henry  Scanlan,  ’13. 

Sacristan — T.  Aquin  Keelan,  ’13. 
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SECOND  TERM. 

Prefect — Charles  J.  Neuner,  ’ll. 

1st  Ass’t. — Francis  X.  Kearney,  ’ll. 

2nd  Ass’t. — William  Bowes,  ’12. 

Secretary — James  A.  Clark,  ’ll. 

Treasurer — T.  Aquin  Keelan,  ’13. 

Sacristan — W.  Paul  Brown,  ’ll. 

Reverend  Moderator — M.  L.  Fortier,  S.  J. 


J 


REV.  JOSEPH  J.  McLOUGHLIN,  S.  J., 
Vice-President. 
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THE  VARSITY  TEAM. 


Loyola  opened  its  season  with  two  victories,  one  from  the  Sterlings 
and  one  from  the  Astorias,  two  of  the  strongest  club  teams  in  the 
city.  The  game  with  the  Naval  Academy  five  at  Annapolis  was 
a walk-over  for  the  future  admirals,  who  won  out  by  the  score  of 
49  to  11. 

In  the  first  game  in  the  Loyola  gymnasium  with  Mount  St.  Joseph’s, 
Loyola  won  out  by  the  score  of  41  to  3.  The  next  game  was  with 
Delaware  College  at  Newark,  Del.  The  Delaware  five  handled  Loyola 
rather  roughly  and  almost  won  out.  Loyola  managed,  however,  to 
bring  home  a victory. 

From  this  game  until  the  latter  part  of  February  Loyola  went 
to  pieces.  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  St.  John’s  and  Gallaudet  each  defeated 
Loyola  with  ease.  The  next  game,  with*  Georgetown  in  Washington, 
saw  a big  change  in  the  team.  The  game  was  a close  one  and  the 
team  played  in  its  usual  form.  Loyola  won  the  next  game  from  the 
Lancaster  High  School,  and  Georgetown  came  to  Baltimore  for  its 
second  game.  Loyola  lost  out  in  the  last  two  minutes  of  play.  The 
closing  game  with  St.  John’s  was  by  far  the  best  of  the  season. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  its  season  the  team  met  and  elected 
Jerome  H.  Joyce  captain  of  next  season’s  five. 

Loyola  scored  228  points  during  its  season  and  its  opponents 
scored  259. 

The  record  of  the  games  played  during  its  season  is  as  follows: 

November  30 — Loyola  College,  24;  Astorias,  8. 

December  7 — Loyola  College,  22;  Sterlings,  10. 

December  17 — Loyola  College,  11;  United  States  Naval  Academy,  49. 
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January  7 — Loyola  College,  41;  Mount  St.  Joseph’s  College,  3. 

January  11 — Loyola  College,  24;  Delaware  College,  23. 

January  14 — Loyola  College,  11;  St.  John’s  College,  37. 

January  19 — Loyola  College,  9;  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  36. 

January  21 — Loyola  College,  15;  Georgetown  University,  33. 

February  4 — Loyola  College,  21;  Gallaudet  College,  23. 

February  11 — Loyola  College,  20;  Lancaster  High  School,  10. 

February  25 — Loyola  College,  17;  Georgetown  University,  23. 

March  A — Loyola  College,  13;  St.  John’s  College,  4. 

Loyola’s  total,  228;  other  teams’  total,  259. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BASKET  BALL  TEAM. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  High  School  basketball  team  of  1910-11 
was  composed  mostly  of  players  who  had  never  played  on  a regular 
team  before,  and  that  the  schedule  included  the  best  club  teams  of 
Baltimore  and  college  teams  of  both  Washington  and  Annapolis, 
nevertheless  the  team  made  a record  which  neither  the  college  team 
nor  any  team  of  the  High  School  department  equaled.  The  games 
played  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  were  with  local  club  teams. 
Of  all  the  club  teams  played  there  was  only  one  which  defeated  the 
High  School,  the  Tiger  A.  C.,  which  turned  the  trick  in  the  second 
game  of  the  season.  However  the  High  School  team  defeated  this 
club  in  the  second  game  and  the  Tiger  A.  C.  forfeited  the  deciding 
game  of  the  series  of  three.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  the 
High  School  defeated  the  Astoria  Reserves  and  tied  in  the  second 
game.  This  club  team,  which  last  year  called  themselves  the  Gar- 
retts, tied  once  with  the  High  School  team  last  year  and  in  the  sec- 
ond game  they  defeated  us. 

This  year,  moreover,  the  Loyola  High  School  team  was  the  only 
team  which  attempted  to  win  the  interscholastic  championship  of 
the  city  from  the  Baltimore  City  College.  Although  the  High  School 
team  came  to  grief,  yet  nothing  else  was  expected,  for  our  college 
team  was  defeated  by  teams  representing  that  same  institution  every 
time  until  the  season  of  1909-10. 

There  v/ere  no  other  scholastic  teams  in  the  city  with  which  games 
could  be  arranged.  As  a consequence  games  had  to  be  arranged  with 
teams  of  Washington  and  Annapolis,  which  were  much  stronger  than 
high  school  teams  usually  are.  For  instance,  a game  was  played  with 
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the  Georgetown  Preps,  who  have  been  the  interscholastic  champions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  years.  Two  games  were  played  with 
the  Catholic  University  Freshmen  and  as  could  have  been  expected 
their  greater  experience  and  weight  brought  them  victory.  Two 
games  were  also  played  with  the  St.  John’s  College  Reserves.  Al- 
though they  defeated  the  High  School  team  at  Annapolis,  yet  the 
unexpected  happened  when  the  High  School  team  defeated  the  same 
team  at  home. 

To  complete  in  brief  the  account  of  the  High  School  team  for  the 
past  season  the  following  may  be  interesting:  the  team  played 
twenty-four  games,  won  fifteen,  lost  eight  and  tied  one.  The  team 
was  composed  of  the  following  players:  Forwards,  Charles  Strom- 
berg,  John  Scheurich  and  Henry  Clarke;  center,  Francis  Ruppel;  de- 
fence, John  A.  Buchness  and  J.  Vincent  Brooks.  The  number  of 
points  made  by  the  team  was  an  even  400,  against  329  made  by  their 
opponents. 

The  scores  of  the  games  played  were  as  follows: 

November  3 — L.  H.  S.,  29;  Imperials,  2. 

November  5 — L.  H.  S.,  7;  Tiger  A.  C.,  12. 

November  10 — L.  H.  S.,  26;  Clover  Reserves,  9. 

November  19 — L.  H.  S.,  24;  Dixie  A.  C.,  4. 

November  23 — L.  H.  S.,  33;  O’Neills,  8. 

December  3 — L.  H.  S.,  7;  Tiger  A.  C.,  2. 

December  10 — L.  H.  S.,  24;  Hamilton  C.  C.,  16. 

December  17 — L.  H.  S.,  24;  Alhambras,  3. 

December  21 — L.  H.  S.,  20;  Astoria  Reserves,  17. 

January  4 — L.  H.  S.,  2;  O’Neills,  0. 

January  7 — L.  H.  S.,  22;  St.  John’s  Reserves,  26. 

January  18 — L.  H.  S.,  28;  Hamilton  C.  C.,  4. 

January  21 — L.  H.  S.,  2;  Tiger  A.  C.,  0. 

January  26 — L.  H.  S.,  8;  C.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Business  Boys,  46. 

January  28 — L.  H.  S.,  8;  Catholic  University  Freshmen,  12. 

January  31 — L.  H.  S.,  8;  Alhambras,  7. 

February  1 — L.  H.  S.,  12;  Astoria  Reserves,  12. 

February  3 — L.  H.  S.,  20;  Baltimore  City  College,  27. 

February  11 — L.  H.  S.,  10;  Catholic  University  Freshmen,  22. 

February  16 — L.  H.  S.,  2;  Fourth  Regiment,  0. 

February  18 — L.  H.  S.,  28;  St.  John’s  Reserves,  13. 
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February  25 — L.  H.  S.,  18;  Georgetown  Preps,  30. 

March  3 — L.  H.  S.,  17;  Baltimore  City  College,  44. 

March  8 — L.  H.  S.,  21 ; 3£Unt  Five,  13. 

John  A.  Buchness,  H.  S.,  ’ll. 

Manager. 


THE  JUNIOR  FIVE. 


The  Junior  team  of  the  High  School  also  had  an  excellent  season. 
They  played  12  games,  winning  8.  The  four  games  they  lost  only  after 
a hard  struggle  and  the  team  is  proud  of  its  record.  The  Juniors 
scored  207  points  during  their  season  against  their  opponents’  140. 

The  members  of  the  team  are  some  of  the  smallest  students  in  the 
High  School  and  they  played  a very  good  game.  Their  knowledge 
was  equal  and  superior  to  many  of  the  older  players  in  the  High 
School  and  they  handled  the  ball  very  cleverly,  their  only  drawback 
being  in  weight. 

The  members  of  the  team  were:  Corcorar,  right  forward;  Keelan, 
left  forward;  Tormey  and  Haneke,  centres;  Reith  and  Golder,  right 
defense;  Coolahan,  left  defense.  The  record  of  the  team  is  as  follows: 

November  23 — Loyola  Juniors,  6;  Tiger  Reserves,  10. 

November  30 — Loyola  Juniors,  13;  Colum.bia  Athletic  Club,  11. 

December  3 — Loyola  Juniors,  15;  Severn  Midgets,  14. 

December  7 — Loyola  Juniors,  18;  Cloverettes,  12. 

December  10 — Loyola  Juniors,  21;  Columbia  Athletic  Club,  24. 

December  14 — Loyola  Juniors,  17;  Severn  Midgets,  10. 

December  16 — Loyola  Juniors,  14;  Tiger  Reserves,  9. 

January  8^ — Loyola  Juniors,  28;  O’Neil*?,  2. 

January  14 — Loyola  Juniors,  34;  Lee  Athletic  Club,  5. 

January  17 — Loyola  Juniors,  11;  Columbia  Atheltic  Club,  18. 

February  3 — Loyola  Juniors,  4;  City  College  Reserves,  25. 

February  18 — Loyola  Juniors,  26;  O’Neils,  6. 

THE  ACTIVE  QUINT. 


The  Actives’  five  of  the  high  school  were  the  most  successful  in 
the  institution.  Out  of  21  games  played  they  won  17.  Their  great- 
est prize  during  the  season  was  winning  the  championship  from  the 
Loyola  Midgets.  There  was  gjeat  rivalry  between  the  two  teams; 
the  Midgets  won  the  first  game,  but  the  Actives  came  back  and  won 
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the  remaining  two  of  the  series.  They  played  a hard  game  and  at 
times  made  some  very  excellent  plays.  Dewberry  and  Arthur,  the 
two  forwards,  were  the  mainstays  of  the  team.  The  other  members 
of  the  squad  were:  Haneke,  center;  Lortz,  Mullan  and  Geraghty, 
defense.  The  record: 

October  2 — Loyola  Actives,  4;  Loyola  Midgets,  14. 

October  6 — Loyola  Actives,  8;  Govanstown  Midgets,  0. 

October  12 — Loyola  Actives,  13;  Govanstown  Juniors,  3. 

October  16 — Loyola  Actives,  5;  Phoenix  Athletic  Club,  0. 

October  22 — Loyola  Actives,  15;  Homewood  Athletic  Club,  5. 
October  29 — Loyola  Actives,  4;  City  College  Midgets,  13. 
November  4 — Loyola  Actives,  13;  Phoenix  Athletic  Club,  5. 
November  14 — Loyola  Actives,  2;  City  College  Midgets,  0. 
November  21 — Loyola  Actives,  13;  Loyola  Midgets,  10. 

November  25 — Loyola  Actives,  24;  Govanstown,  5. 

December  1 — Loyola  Actives,  11;  Apaches,  4. 

December  7 — Loyola  Actives,  11;  Apaches,  5. 

December  14 — Loyola  Actives,  7;  Homewoods,  9. 

January  6 — Loyola  Actives,  10;  Govanstown,  5. 

February  2 — Loyola  Actives,  12;  Loyola  Midgets,  6. 

February  4 — Loyola  Actives,  2;  Homewoods,  0. 

February  16 — Loyola  Actives,  18;  Columbias,  0. 

February  19 — Loyola  Actives,  28;  O’Neils,  0. 

February  23 — Loyola  Actives,  28;  Columbias,  0. 

February  26 — Loyola  Actives,  7;  Columbias,  12. 

March  8 — Loyola  Actives,  2;  Crimsons,  0. 
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Eife  (HhiXBnxtU. 

September  13,  1910. 

The  College,  High  School  and  Preparatory  Department^ 
opened  today  with  a record-breaking  attendance. 

We  missed  Rev.  Philip  H.  Burkert,  last  year’s  professor  of 
freshman,  and  Mr.  Louis  Young,  instructor  in  the  High  School, 
and  moderator  of  athletics. 

Rev.  George  E.  Kelly,  who  joins  the  faculty,  is  a former 
student  of  Loyola. 

September  17,  1910. 

The  first  meeting  and  election  of  officers  of  the  Loyola  Liter- 
ary Society  was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  September  17, 
1910.  The  officers  elected  for  the  first  term  of  the  scholastic 
year  are: 

President — Charles  S.  Lerch,  ’ll. 

Vice-President — Edward  J.  Hanrahan,  ’12. 

Secretary — T.  Aquin  Keelan,  ’13. 

Treasurer — John  J.  Bowens,  *12. 

The  following  committee  on  debates  was  chosen: 

Charles  S.  Lerch,  *11;  Fred.  H.  Linthicum,  12;  Joseph  A. 
Carey,  *13,  and  August  J.  Bourbon,  *14. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  second  term,  which  resulted  as 
follows:: 

President — Charles  S.  Lerch,  *11. 

Vice-President — Edward  J.  Hanrahan,  *12. 

Secretary — T.  Aquin  Keelan,  *13. 

Treasurer^ — Jerome  H.  Joyce,  Jr.,  *14. 

Rev.  George  E.  Kelly  is  Moderator  of  the  Society. 

September  19,  1910. 

The  honored  revered  seniors,  class  of  1911,  the  small  Prep’s 
highest  notion  of  orderly  power  and  dignity,  returned  today  to 
take  up  the  duties  of  a college  student  for  the  last  time. 
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Sepember  28,  1910. 

The  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  this  morning  in 
St.  Ignatius’  Church.  All  the  students  of  the  College,  High 
School  and  Preparatory  Departments  attended. 

Rev.  Father  Brady  celebrated  the  mass  and  Rev.  Dr.  William 
A.  Fletcher,  rector  of  the  Cathedral  and  an  alumnus  of  Loyola, 
delivered  the  sermon.  Father  Fletcher,  in  his  sermon,  urged 
the  students  to  hard  study  during  the  year  and  above  every- 
thing, to  start  immediately.  He  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  they 
were  students  of  a Catholic  College,  and  one  conducted  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

October  3,  1910. 

The  first  meeting  and  election  of  officers  of  the  Senior  Sodality 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  October 
3,  1910. 

October  10  1910. 

The  evening  course  of  lectures  on  Catholic  Philosophy  and 
modern  languages  began  this  evening.  Men  from  every  walk  in 
life,  doctors,  lawyers,  business  men,  students,  all  have  attended 
and  are  attending  the  lectures  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  The 
subjects  and  their  lecturers  are  as  follows:  Logic  and  Psychol- 
ogy by  Rev.  Matthew  L.  Fortier,  S.  J.  English  by  Mr.  Aloysius 
Higgins,  S.  J.  Grammar  by  Mr.  Cyril  A.  Keller.  French, 
Spanish  and  Esperanto  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Saint-Seine. 

/ - . r ,4-..  . 

October  12,  1910. 

A holiday  was  granted  to  the  students  today,  Columbus  Day, 
not  only  to  honor  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World,  but  espe- 
cially to  emphasize  the  fact  of  the  Catholicity  of  this  great 
man. 

October  14,  1910. 

It  is  now  a custom  to  render  a program  of  some  sort  at  each 
reading  of  marks  and  those  given  during  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows: 
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September — ^Junior. 

“The  Educational  Bearing  on  Logic” John  J.  Bowens. 

“The  Signal  Analysis  of  Father  Southwcirs  Poem  on  the 

Blessed  Sacrament” Joseph  J.  Hanlon. 

A S5miposium  in  Logic  based  on  one  of  Milner’s  Letters, 

By  Members  of  the  Class. 

October — Sophomore. 

“Tragedy  Among  the  Ancients” Anthony  C.  Rolfes. 

“The  Chorus  in  Greek  Tragedy” T.  Aquin  Keelan. 

“The  Oedipus  Rex  of  Sophocles” Henry  E.  Scanlan. 


November — Freshman. 

“Modern  Poetry  and  the  Classics” 
“Is  Poetry  Worth  While?” 

Violin  Duet 


..August  J.  Bourbon. 
Harry  J.  Quinn. 

Raymond  Helldorfer. 
Ra3miond  Kwasnik. 


February — Fourth  Year  High. 

“Story  of  the  Play  (Merchant  of  Venice)” J.  Barth  Muth. 

“The  Characters  of  Shylock” John  J.  Lardner. 

“The  Character  of  Antonio” Clarence  G.  Owings. 

“The  Making  of  the  Bond  Scene”: 

Shylock Augustus  J.  Mullen. 

Bassanio William  F.  Sauer. 

Antonio  Leo  J.  Read. 


Program  for  March  was  omitted  owing  to  the  recent  death  of 
Rev.  Father  Brady. 

October  26,  1910. 

The  annual  retreat  is  one  off  the  main  events  of  the  year  at 
Loyola.  Several  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  attended 
the  closing  exercises  of  the  retreat  this  year,  and  received  com- 
munion in  company  with  the  College  students. 

The  eloquence  of  Father  Cotter  was  a great  factor  in  making 
the  retreat  a successful  one  for  the  smaller  boys,  whose  atten- 
tion and  interest  during  the  three  days  did  not  once  seem  to  lag. 
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November  24,  1910. 

The  Loyola  boys  were  happy  when  they  learned  that  they 
were  to  enjoy  an  exceptionally  long  Thanksgiving  holiday  this 
year.  Two  holidays,  which  were  due  the  boys  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  month,  were  saved  and  granted  by  the  Faculty,  together 
with  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 

December  3,  1910. 

President’s  Name’s  Day  was  observed  today,  being  the  Feast 
of  St-  Francis  Xavier,  and  the  Patron-feast  of  Rev.  Father  Rec- 
tor. The  students  were  granted  a holiday  in  honor  of  the  Feast 
celebrated  by  our  Rev.  Father  Rector.  The  entire  student  body 
voluntarily  attended  the  eight  o’clock  mass  which  was  celebrated 
by  Father  Rector  this  morning,  and  nearly  tv/o  hundred  students 
received  Holy  Communion  from  his  hands. 

October  24,  1910. 

The  Morgan  Debating  Society  of  the  High  School  Depart- 
ment held  its  first  meeting  and  election  of  officers  this  afternoon. 

December  14,  15,  1910. 

A Christmas  comedy  entitled  “The  Crimson  Robe,”  was  pro- 
duced on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  by  the  High 
School  Department.  This  was  the  High  School’s  first  attempt 
at  producing  a play,  and  if  the  verdict  of  the  audiences  is  to  be 
believed,  it  was  a most  successful  effort.  Now  that  this  first 
attempt  has  proven  to  be  so  praiseworthy,  it  makes  the  many 
friends  of  the  younger  students  look  forward  to  future  efforts 
with  eager  anticipation.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Duffy,  S.  J.,  of  the  Col- 
lege Department,  coached  the  young  Thespians.  The  High 
School  orchestra  made  its  first  public  appearance  at  the  play. 

December  19,  1910. 

The  members  of  the  Junior  Class  gave  a specimen  in  minor 
logic  today  under  the  direction  of  their  professor,  Father  For- 
tier. Those  in  attendance  were  members  of  the  Faculty,  Senior 
and  Sophomore  Classes  and  a few  invited  guests. 
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December  21,  1910. 

The  Christmas  holidays  begin  today.  Christmas  greetings 
were  extended  to  the  Reverend  members  of  the  Faculty  by  the 
students,  from  the  grave  seniors  down  to  the  artless  youngsters 
of  the  second  preparatory  class.  At  the  close  of  the  program 
Rev.  Father  Brady,  in  his  usual  happy  style,  thanked  the  stu- 
dents in  the  the  name  of  the  Faculty  for  the  good  wishes,  gave 
them  a few  w’ords  of  solid  advice  appropriate  to  the  season,  and 
sent  them  a;vay  in  a happy  mood  by  announcing  that  the  vaca- 
tion would  extend  frcin  Thursday,  December  22,  until  Tucsdaj% 
Jaru-ary  3. 


The  program  was  as  follows: 

Overture — “Coming  Down  the  Chimney” The  Orchestra. 

Opening  Address — “We’re  Here  Because,” 

Fred  H.  Linthicum,  !12. 

Reading — Selected W.  G.  Read  Mullan,  H.  S.,  ’13. 

Violin  Solo Raymond  Helldorfer,  H.  S.,  ’13. 

Reading — “A  Holly-time  Story” Joseph  A.  Carey,  ’14. 

Verse  a la  Ovid John  Pollock,  H.  S.,  ’ll. 

Duet — Cornet  and  Trombone, 

Anton  Stecher  and  Lewis  Lortz,  H.  S.,  ’13. 

A Voice  from  Prep Albert  Scheule,  Prep.  I. 

Recitation — “Ode  to  the  Nativity” Edward  Bunn,  H.  S.,  ’14. 

Reading — “His  First  Christmas  Dollar,”  J.  Edw.  Keelan,  Prep.  II. 
Yuletide  Metres Harry  J.  Quinn,  ’14. 

Solo — Selected ..J.  Edward  Wheeler,  Special. 

Greetings  (en  masse) Charles  B.  Lerch,  ’ll. 


January  16,  1911. 

A memorial  high  mass  was  celebrated  this  morning  in  St. 
Ignatius*  Church  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  ‘Gerald  Winand, 
one  of  our  students,  who  died  on  December  10,  1910.  Gerald 
Romaine  Winand  was  a member  of  Second  Year  High  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 
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December  26,  1910. 

Class  of  Junior  held  a theatre  party  this  evening,  v/hich  was 
followed  by  the  annual  class  banquet  at  the  New  Hov/ard  Hotel. 
According  to  all  reports  the  class  enjoyed  a most  pleasant  even- 
ing. 

December  19,  1910. 

The  students  of  the  two  sections  of  First  Year  High  held  a 
public  contest  in  Latin  grammar  on  Monday  morning,  December 
19,  1910.  The  prize  banner  was  awarded  to  Section  “B”  by 
Rev.  Father  Brady  upon  the  verdict  of  Rev.  Richard  A.  Flem- 
ing, S.  J.,  Prefect  of  Studies,  who  acted  as  judge. 

January  21,  1911. 

An  informal  banquet  was  given  to  the  cast  of  recent  High 
School  play,  and  the  High  School  orchestra  and  choir  who  as- 
sisted them  in  their  production. 

January  23,  24,  1911. 

A specimen  lasting  two  days  and  covering  Greek  Etymology, 
verbs,  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  theory  and  rules  of  Greek  ac- 
cents, all  phases  of  the  Greek  verb  was  given  by  the  members 
of  Third  Year  High  on  Monday,  January  23.  On  Tuesday,  the 
24th,  the  same  complete  and  exhaustive  study  of  Latin  was 
made  by  the  class,  followed  by  a Latin  baseball  game. 

February  2,  1911. 

On  Thursday,  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  the  final  vows 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  were  publicly  pronounced  by  Rev.  James 
M.  Cotter,  of  the  High  School  Faculty.  A large  body  of  stu- 
dents attended  the  mass  of  the  vows  which  was  celebrated  at 
8.30  o’clock  by  Rev.  Father  Brady. 

February  12,  1911. 

The  Board  of  Editors  of  the  Loyola  College  Annual  held 
their  first  meeting  this  morning. 
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February  21,  1911. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held  in  the 
College  gymnasium  this  evening. 

March  10,  1911. 

The  Physics  Class  of  the  College  Department  gave  a spe- 
cimen in  aerial  navigation  before  the  Faculty  and  students  of 
the  College  in  the  College  Auditorium,  on  Friday  morning, 
March  10,  two  days  before  the  death  of  Father  Brady,  who 
seemingly  in  perfect  health,  attended  and  evidently  greatly  en- 
joyed the  specimen.  Nine  aeroplanes  were  used  to  illustrate  the 
lecture. 

March  13,  1911. 

The  students  were  shocked  to  hear  upon  their  return  to  Col- 
lege this  morning  that  our  Reverend  Father  Rector,  Father 
Brady,  had  died  during  the  night  of  March  12.  Nothing  could 
have  shocked  the  students  more,  nor  could  anything  have  hap- 
pened more  unexpectedly.  Father  Brady  was  beloved  by  every 
student  at  Loyola.  Not  only  that,  but  even  the  students  of 
other  local  institutions,  many  of  whom  had  heard  him  speak 
but  once,  felt  in  his  loss  the  loss  of  a dear  friend.  Certain  it  is 
that  Father  Brady  will  live  in  the  memory  of  every  student  at 
Loyola  as  long  as  the  students  themselves. 

March  16,  1911. 

The  funeral  of  Father  Brady  was  held  this  morning  from  St. 
Ignatius*  Church.  At  9.30  o’clock  began  the  mournful  chant 
of  the  Office  of  Dead,  and  at  10  o’clock  His  Eminence,  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  approached  the  foot  of  the  altar  to  celebrate  the 
simple  low  mass  of  requiem.  The  body  was  interred  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  cemetery  at  Woodstock  College,  the  Seniors 
and  Juniors  of  Loyola  attending  as  a guard  of  honor. 

April  12,  1911  (Wednesday). 

The  Easter  holidays  begin  tomorrow  morning  and  will  con- 
tinue until  Friday,  April  25th,  when  classes  will  be  resumed  at 
9 o’clock. 
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May  1,  1911. 

The  customary  May  devotions,  consisting  of  an  original 
paper  by  one  of  the  students  extolling  the  praises  and  virtues 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  several  hymns  in  her  praise,  and  a prayer 
asking  her  to  intercede  for  us,  were  begun  today  at  2.15  o’clock. 
This  custom  of  doing  something  during  the  month  of  May  for 
the  Blessed  Virgin’s  honor,  has  become  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
Loyola  student.  The  shrine  of  Our  Lady  is  constantly  kept 
well  supplied  with  fragrant  flowers;  the  boys  living  in  the  coun- 
try bringing  in  wild  flowers,  while  the  city  boys  contribute 
money  and  buy  hothouse  flowers.  The  two  combined  make  a 
very  pretty  daily  offering  to  Our  Lady. 

May  2. 

The  members  of  Senior  Class  attended  the  annual  disputa- 
tion in  Theology  and  Philosophy,  which  was  held  at  Woodstock 
College  today.  They  wish  to  use  this  means  of  giving  thanks 
to  Rev.  Father  Rector,  of  Woodstock  College,  who  so  kindly 
invited  them  to  attend  the  disputations  and  to  Rev.  Father 
Rector,  of  Loyola,  for  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  miss  a 
class  on  that  day.  They  also  are  desirous  of  thanking  the  many 
professors  at  Woodstock  College  for  the  very  generous  manner 
in  which  they  were  entertained  both  mentally  and  physically. 


May  3,  1911. 

The  annual  public  debate  of  the  Loyola  Literary  Society  was 
held  in  the  College  Hall  this  evening.  The  subject  of  the  dis- 
cussion was:  “Resolved,  that  a constitutional  amendment  should 
be  secured  by  which  Senators  shall  be  elected  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people.”  The  speakers  were  Messrs.  Francis  X. 
Kearney,  ’ll,  and  Frederick  H.  Linthicum,  ’12,  affirmatives,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  Brown,  Jr.,  ’ll,  and  Edward  J.  Hanrahan,  ’12, 
negatives.  Mr.  Linthicum  was  awarded  the  prize,  the  Jenkins 
medal,  and  to  his  side  were  given  the  honors  of  the  debate. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Donlon,  S.  J.,  of  Woodstock  College,  Messrs.  Thomas 
O’Neill  and  John  A.  Boyd,  A.  B.,  Loyola,  ’96,  acted  as  the 
board  of  judges  of  the  debate. 
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May  12,  1911. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Henry  W.  McLoughlin,  their 
moderator,  the  members  of  the  Secchi  Scientific  Society  paid 
a visit  of  inspection  to  the  gas  generating  plant  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Company,  located  in  South  Baltimore.  The  means  and 
methods  used  in  the  plant  were  explained  and  exhibited  to  the 
students  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  engineer  in  charge  at  the  plant. 

May  16,  1911. 

Rev.  William  J.  Ennis,  S.  J.,  a former  professor  at  Loyola, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Rev.  F.  X.  Brady  as  president  of  Loy- 
ola College. 

May  27,  1911. 

Forty  new  members  v/ere  received  into  the  Junior  Sodality 
today,  which  spoke  well  for  the  fervor  of  the  old  Sodality  and 
zeal  of  the  Sodality  Director,  Reverend  James  M.  Cotter,  S.  J. 
The  officers  of  the  Sodality  for  the  second  term  were: 

Prefect,  John  J.  Lardner;  first  assistant,  Leo  Codd;  second 
assistant,  John  W.  Farrell;  secretary,  George  B.  Loden;  sacris- 
tans, Francis  Wiers  and  Joseph  McAuliffe;  consultors,  J.  Car- 
roll  Donohue  and  Robert  C.  Norman. 

June  2,  1911. 

The  Morgan  Debating  Society’s  Annual  Debate  at  1.45  P.  M. 
in  the  College  Hall. 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 

Sunday  evening,  June  11,  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Rev.  Ed- 
ward L.  Devine,  A.  B.  (Holy  Cross),  of  St.  John’s  Church. 

Tuesday,  June  13. 

Graduating  Exercises  of  the  High  School.  High  School  Elo- 
cution Contest. 

V/ednesday,  June  14. 

College  Elocution  Contest.  Undergraduate  Prize  Night. 

Thursday,  June  15. 

Fifty-ninth  Annual  Commencement. 
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Before  we  pass  on  to  the  almost-and-soon-will-be  Seniors,  let  us 
have  a private  little  commencement  with  actualities  themselves. 
This  distribution  of  medals  is  strictly  confidential  and  remarks  can 
be  made  only  by  the  recipients.  We  will  give  the  reasons  for  these 
medals  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  audience  to  fill  in  the  name. 

A medal  to for  appearance  and  manners.  Yes,  if  he  only  had 

a blonde  mustache  to  pull  he  would  be  the  Rawdon  Crawley  of* 
Loyola.  He’s  our  best  foot  and  we  can  always  put  him  forward  In 
social  exigencies.  “Believe  me,  kid,”  when  he  starts  to  elocute,  Faver- 
sham  has  the  advantage  only  of  age. 

A medal  to——,  the  poet,  logician  and  amateur  Socrates  of  Senior. 
He  could  defend  even  the  cakes  that  John  sells,  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  ethics.  And  then  he  could  put  the  “apologia”  into  Camp- 
bell Soup  poetry.  By  his  elaborate  logic  he  can  defend  the  record  of 
the  college  baseball  team.  See  how  he  smiles  all  over,  bless  him! 

A medal  to  be  worn  near  his  press  badge  is  av/arded  to  - For 
the  quickest  flights  from  the  college  around  the  “Sun”  and  back,  he 
deserves  another.  But  look  over  the  list  of  good  athletic  managers 
and  you  will  find  his  name.  His  motto:  “Multa  in  parvo.”  Do  you 
follov/? 

A medal  to—,  the  Teuton  wonder  for  reading  histor3.7,  keeping 
tab  on  the  order  of  the  day,  and  carefully  managing  the  professors’ 
affairs.  His  favorite  expression  is  “Time!”  delivered  in  a decisive 
tone  of  voice. 

A medal  to—,  another  reporter.  The  college  is  infected  with 
them.  This  is  a very  quiet  sort  of  a fellow,  who  objects  to  all  dis- 
order. He  is  heart  and  soul  in  sympathy  v/ith  his  newspaper.  He 
is  the  original  founder  of  the  Rifle  Club  that  seems  to  have  followed 
Halley’s  comet. 

A medal  to for  being  good  natured,  which  is  a blessing  among 

so  many  grouches.  No,  he’s  not  crazy;  he  simply  hasn’t  attained  the 
age  of  reason.  If  you  want  to  set  him  crazy,  just  play  “Och;  Der 
Lieber  Augustine!” 
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A medal  to for  playing  basketball  and  falling  in  love  with  the 

heroines  of  the  good  novels  he  reads.  He  has  an  indecisive  manner, 
but  he’s  all  there  in  senior  with  the  brains.  His  principal  amusement? 
—did  anyone  mention  study. 

A medal  to , the  sphinx  of  Govansville,  for  being  silent,  al- 

though his  face  does  not  seam  and  mantle  like  a standing  pond. 
Like  the  tortoise,  he  makes  no  noise,  but  he  gets  there  just  the  same. 
His  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  and  he’s  one  of  the  surviving  six  that 
came  all  the  way  from  4th  Academic — curses  on  the  innovation  that 
calls  it  First  Year  High! 

. Seniors  are  not  the  only  ones  who  receive  medals.  Glance  at  the 
following  awards: 

A medal  to—  for  looking  well  in  evening  clothes.  He  looks 
like  the  wrath  of  the  gods  in  a bathing  suit.  We  can’t  tell  whether 
he  is  coming  or  going,  for  his  much  boasted  chest  is  between  his 
shoulder  blades.  He  did  not  hurry  even  to  win  the  debate  medal. 

A medal  to for  his  college  spirit.  He’s  an  indorsement  of  the 

proverb  ^‘A  college  student  and  a student  are  two  distinct  beings.” 
He  spends  much  of  his  time  in  a basketball  suit,  the  rest  of  it  in 
moving  picture  parlors. 

A medal  to (special  studies)  for  being  a late  star  of  Profes- 

sor Napoleon — very  late,  indeed.  Behold  his  smile  of  injured  inno- 
cence. It  disarms  new  prefects,  but  nothing  doing  with  the  old 
ones.  But  see  him  on  the  diamond! 

A medal  to , the  curly-headed  Apollo,  for  his  Hibernian  beauty. 

He  keeps  his  pockets  stuffed  with  bank  notes  and  disburses  the 
mazuma  to  impecunious  Seniors.  You  should  hear  him  moralizing 
to  a group  of  Seniors:  “Newspapers  are  the  medium  through  which 
evil  comes  into  the  world!”  But  no  man  can  question  his  honesty 
or  manliness. 

Last  of  all,  we  will  award  a medal  to  the  long-suffering  Senior, 
who  was  obliged  to  edit  this  rubbish,  and  publicly  plead  guilty  of 
some  of  it.  How  fast  he  will  run  when  the  various  people  to  whom 
these  medals  are  awarded  come  to  lynch  him,  is  a question  that  ma- 
terially affects  his  happiness.  May  he  escape  with  life  and  limb. 
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HONORABLE  MENTION  IN  JUNIOR. 

You  sec  that  short  chap  over  there?  That’s  Palladona.  He  struts 
about  as  though  he  held  a mortgage  on  the  college.  But  he  hides 
some  fine  traits  under  that  exterior. 

Who’s  that  fellow  with  the  walk?  Why,  that’s  Bill!  No  he  isn’t 
a sailor,  but  he  crossed  once  as  a waiter  and  expects  to  take  his 
class  along  the  next  time.  Talks  like  the  biggest  man  in  the  college. 

Yes,  that’s  Jim,  the  strawberry  blonde.  He  is  the  beacon  light  of 
the  college,  not  intellectually  merely.  Chief  characteristics  are  silk 
shirts  and  loud  hose — and  docility. 

Behold!  “grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar,  wrapped  in  the  solitude”  of 
thought  and  of  retirement,  he  comes.  He  is  an  exemplary  chap,  and 
in  his  habits  of  regularity  and  application  sets  up  a model  to  all  his 
class.  Who  would  ever  think  he  had  life  enough  to  lead  an  orchestra. 

Notice  the  alliteration  between  his  name  and  chief  characteristic, 
legs.  Though  nearly  the  largest  he  is  the  cherub  of  his  class  as  you 
will  readily  notice  from  his  playful  ways. 

The  other  two,  talking  about  Mt.  Washington  and  aeroplanes,  are 
the  aeronauts  of  the  class.  Smile?  You  ought  to  see  them  when  they 
are  lecturing.  And  it  is  a coincidence  that  both  names  begin  alike, 

IN  SOPHOMORE. 

In  his  own  class  he  is  known  as  a socially-inclined  member.  He 
has  an  avidity  for  race-course  suits  and  is  a baseball  and  basketball 
fiend.  Wears  his  pants  at  half-mast — in  mourning  for  his  boyhood 
days,  perhaps.  Comes  to  school  tired  and  leaves  v/orse.  “Ah,  why 
should  life  all  labor  be!” 

The  only  youth  in  the  college  department  v/ho  has  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  hailing  from  Highlandtown,  and  of  being  a poultry  fancier. 
His  motives  for  this  new  hobby  may  be  summed  up  in  one  of  three 
Rs.:  Renown,  The’s  got  104  chicks  now).  Revenue  fthey  arc  all 
game  cocks)  or  Revenge  (ht  fed  his  first  brood  on  meat  and  they 
all  died).  He  can  give  any  joke  its  quietus. 
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A youth  who  has  immortalized  Hamlet’s  “dejected  havior  of  the 
visage,”  and  seems  ever  lost  in  communion  with  the  shade  of  De- 
mosthenes. Known  to  his  class  and  termed  by  his  teacher  as  “Faith- 
ful John.”  Always  remains  hidden  beneath  a cloak  of  mystery. 
“Could  a tale  unfold  that  would  freeze  the  very  marrow  in  thy  bones, 
and  make  each  hair  to  stand  on  end  like  quill-s  upon  a fretful  porcu- 
pine.” 

“Calm  deliberation”  is  his  motto,  and  he  moves  with  the  reckless 
speed  of  a train  through  St.  Mary’s  County.  In  answer  to  a question 
he  solemnly  shakes  his  head — then  a long  pause — and  finally  a yea  or 
nay  comes  rumbling  forth  from  out  the  confines  of  his  manly  bosom. 
A walking  advertisement  for  an  accident  policy.  Though  the  fates  by 
a silent  door  tried  to  cut  his  thread,  still  he  moves  with  that  same: 
deliberateness  amidst  his  exclusive  circle. 

Another  of  the  social  twins,  and  may  be  seen  at  festive  gatherings 
at  all  times.  Since  the  weather  has  become  warmer  he  no  longer 
believes  in  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  of  knowledge.  “All 
things  have  rest,  why  should  we  toil  alone?” 

IN  FRESHMAN. 

Here’s  to  the  smallest  man  in  our  class. 

He  is  the  man  v/ho  gets  the  high  mark, 

Here’s  to  the  man  who  studies  at  night, 

While  others  of  us  sit  in  the  park. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  kindly  step  into  the  next  tent  and  see  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  captivity.  The  orator,  statesman,  musician, 
poet,  author,  mathematician  ad  infinitum.  Like  Samson,  his  only 
strength  is  in  his  hair.  He  was  an  innocent  youth  until  somebody  told 
him  how  handsome  he  was.” 

Here’s  the  stranger.  Looks  like  an  athlete,  but  that’s  the  tailor’s 
fault.  A charming  dancer.  Comes  to  school  just  for  the  variety  of  it. 
We  miss  him,  however,  when  he  is  away,  and  so  we  have  to  confess 
that  we  miss  him  very  much. 

The  pride  of  East  Baltimore.  But  he’s  rather  bashful.  Had  a job, 
but  he  and  the  boss  parted  by  mutual  consent.  Likes  it  to  rain  sa 
that  he  can  wear  his  rain  coat.  Every  time  he  stays  out  after  nine- 
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thirty  he  remains  home  the  next  day  to  recuperate.  Got  Baron 
Munchausen  beat  a mile  for  wonderful  tales.  Freshman’s  only  claim 
to  beauty. 

The  Squirrels  have  been  singing  “All  Alone”  since  a certain  studious 
member  of  Freshman  left  Govanstown  for  Roland  Park.  Must  get 
lost  coming  to  school  every  morning.  Chief  librarian  and  likes  bis 
job.  His  chief  delight  is  study  and  minding  his  own  business. 

Everybody  likes  the  Bishop  of  Canton.  Doesn’t  mind  being 
“kidded,”  never  “kids.”  Our  only  pqet!  Can  make  more  trouble  by 
trying  to  keep  out  of  it  than  three. 

The  bane  of  the  orator’s,  stateman’s,  etc.  existence  is  now  on  exhi- 
bition. He  decided  to  quit  school,  unlike  Jeffries,  he  came  back. 
Doesn’t  look  like  a student,  but  when  it  comes  to  work  he’s  there — 
where  work  isn’t.  Up  in  Marston  School  they  will  wonder  if  what 
he  told  them  about  himself  was  all  truth. 

Our  high-brow  young  druggist,  who  has  lost  his  love  for  classic 
literature  since  he  took  to  pharmacy.  The  story  of  the  diamond  neck- 
lace, even,  could  not  move  him.  His  love  for  writing  poetry,  how- 
ever, may  yet  save  him  from  his  ideals  of  life.  Because  Horace  never 
saw  a water-wagon,  this  flashing-eyed  censor  would  condemn  him  to 
perpetual  thirst. 


EPIGRAMS. 

The  music  in  some  voices  acts  like  medicine, — a very  little  goes  a 
great  way. 

Folks  who  debate  with  themselves  always  get  the  decision. 

Some  folks  have  good  memories,  but  only  when  they  see  fit. 

Many  a good  athlete  is  spoiled  by  over-development  in  one  mem- 
ber— his  head. 

They  say  “Silence  is  golden;”  but  the  man  with  the  “gift  of  tongue” 
is  seldom  poor. 

Leap  and  world  leaps  with  you,  reflect  and  you  reflect  alone. 

The  modem  theological  virtues:  Health,  V/ealth  and  Beauty. 

Syntax  has  four  conditions;  but  the  records  of  some  college  stu- 
dents are  a big  improvement  over  syntax. 

The  “straight  and  narrow  path”  is  not  a theatre  aisle. 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  FOURTH  YEAR  HIGH. 

A.  J.  B.  Ceres  is  the  goddess  of  cheese  sandwiches.  But  cheese 

sandwiches  have  made  Tony  a big  boy,  so  big  that  he  can  no  longer 
ride  his  pony.  ; i 

J.  V.  B.  The  Mercury  of  the  class,  but  not  of  aviation  fame.  A 
very  retiring  modest  yoimg  man,  though  he  did  wake  up  during  the 
Bazar  (not  by  himself.)  i 

J.  A.  B.  Of  the  type  of  Hercules.  Pulls  down  lamp  posts  for  pleas- 
ure. Frequently  tells  stories  of  everyday  life  in  South  Baltimore.  Is 
right  there  at  catching  “rats.”  “Is  certainly  one  of  the  finest.”  “The 
Crimson  Robe.” 

H.  J.  C.  The  latest  man  in  the  class.  Has  a liking  for  rear  seats 
and  reads  Homer  like  a native. 

H.  H.  C.  Some  blonde.  Wonder  if  the  curl  is  natural.  Never  mind 
about  his  tresses;  he  is  “on  the  job”  in  basketball. 

B.  W.  C.  Comes  now  and  then.  Is  of  the  Achilles  style,  golden 
haired. 

G.  J.  D.  Straight  from  the  patria.  Very  quiet,  but  very  bright. 

C.  D.  Just  bubbling  over  with  good  nature.  Lost  his  class  pin  to 
a dream  the  second  day  out.  Poor  child! 
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E.  B.  G.  Poor  Rachel  of  the  bonehead  variety.  In  his  glory  in  a 
tank  of  boiling  water. 

J.  J.  L.  From  Canton  on  the  border  of  Highlandtown.  A coming 
politician. 

A.  T.  M.  A very  neatly  arranged  and  systematic  young  man.  Does 
not  like  to  soil  his  books,  so  he  leaves  them  home.  May  be  daily  seen 
at  T.  and  T.’s  munching  graham  crackers. 

J.  B.  M.  A Catonsville  representative.  Is  quite  an  actor.  As  for 
gallantry,  oh  my! 

C.  G.  O.  From  Relay.  One  of  our  youngest  in  point  of  years.  But 
as  for  mental  development,  a genius. 

E.  A.  P.  A lucky  chap,  doesn’t  study  Greek,  but  wrestles  with  in- 
cline planes,  law  of  gravity,  etc. 

J.  A.  P.  From  wild  and  woolly  West.  A regular  Calchas — very  often 
holds  different  views  from  the  professor’s. 

J.  A.  Q.  Of  the  quiet  kind.  But  a still  tongue  shows  a wise  head. 

L.  J.  R.  Gets  the  blame  for  what  he  does  and  what  he  doesn’t. 
Just  loves  to  wear  his  hair  “reel  long.”  Wants  to  put  on  the  fillets  of 
Jove. 

F.  R.  A philosopher.  Spends  his  time  between  eating  sandwiches 
and  sharpening  his  knife. 

C.  W.  S.  Perhaps  his  train  will  be  on  time  some  day.  They  say  he 
is  quite  a spit  ball  artist. 

We  wish  to  thank  Messrs.  John  Lardner,  J.  Bart  Muth  and  Edward 
Plummer  for  good  work  in  getting  our  class  pin. 

J.  V.  B.,  H.  S.,  ’ll. 

THIRD  YEAR  HIGH. 

During  the  past  year  L.  C.  broke  his  glasses  and  A.  B.  fractured 
his  arm.  It  has  been  rumored  that  the  former  was  trying  to  read 
and  the  latter  to  imitate  R.  O’L.’s  handwriting.  Of  all  the  ungodly 
things  to  do! 

The  officers  who  have  ably  taken  care  of  the  interests  of  our  class 
during  the  past  year  are:  Vincent  Valentini,  President;  Joseph  Reith, 
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Treasurer;  Eugene  A.  Sapp,  Secretary;  James  E.  Vaeth,  Beadle. 

V.  V.  I don’t  know  it,  Mister. 

What’s  your  reason? 

Haven’t  any  reason. 

Our  May  shrine  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  both  in  decoration 
and  in  the  papers  delivered.  The  fairest  flowers  of  May  were  ar- 
tistically arranged  around  the  statue  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  and  with 
a background  of  ferns  and  palms  formed  a picture  of  rare  beauty. 
The  honor  of  reading  the  papers  was  given  to  Neil  Corcoran  and 
Martin  Murray,  and  they  proved  themselves  worthy  of  our  confidence. 
“Henney,”  they  say,  put  ON  the  manly  garb,  but  they  were  raffled 
OFF  at  the  bazaar. 

Not  only  is  our  class  a leader  in  everything  connected  with  school 
work,  but  we  also  excel  in  athletics.  We  were  represented  on  the 
’varsity  baseball  team,  the  ’varsity  basketball  team,  and  the  manager 
of  the  track  team  was  chosen  from  our  class.  We  won  a high  per- 
centage in  last  year’s  meet  at  Tolchester,  and  proudly  display  the 
relay-team  championship  banner  which  we  captured  there.  There 
is  every  indication  that  this  year  we  will  even  surpass  our  former 
record  and  decorate  our  class-room  with  new  banners. 

The  only  safe  place  in  the  armory  is  near  the  target  when  J.  C.  B. 
tries  his  marksmanship.  He  shoots  with  a Parisian  accent. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  events  during  the  year 
was  our  class  specimen.  Our  late  Rev.  Rector,  Father  Prefect,  and 
Father  Kelley  and  his  pupils  of  Fourth  Year  High  were  present  and 
were  generous  in  their  applause.  Illustrated  talks  on  the  Greek 
verb  were  given  by  Buchness,  Reith,  Morris,  Vaeth,  Ruppert  and 
Sybert.  Papers  on  the  subject  “The  Value  of  Latin  in  High  School 
Training”  were  read  by  Vaeth  and  Sybert.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  specimen  Father  Brady  complimented  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  it  and  with  his  usual  kindness  granted  us  a half-holiday. 

J.  V.  spoke  “The  New  South.”  J.  S.  said  he  meant  South  Balti- 
more. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  the  different  points  in  which  Third  Year 
High  excels  we  must  not  forget  that  among  our  number  is  the  most 
popular  student  in  the  college.  George  Loden  won  this  honor  by 
popular  vote  at  the  Bazaar.  As  winner  of  the  contest  he  was  awarded 
a handsome  gold  watch.  We  hope  that  it  will  not  get  the  habit  of 
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being  thirty  minutes  slow  at  nine  o’clock  each  morning.  This  was 
a sad  failing  of  George’s  old  “timepiece.” 

Wanted:  Wild  flowers  for  the  May  Shrine.  Wyville  says  that  they 
don’t  raise  flowers  on  farms  any  more. 

Ralph  J.  Sybert. 

SECOND  YEAR  HIGH,  SECTION  “A.” 

Francis  M.,  Our  local  Buck  Schley. 

Joseph  H.,  Our  new  beadle  from  Raspburg. 

Frank  D.,  ex-beadle,  Dotes  on  athletics. 

Murray  S.,  Commonly  known  as  Little  Jeff,  the  auto  crank. 

Richard  G.,  Very  large  and  eloquent. 

Charles  K.,  The  modern  Shylock  and  a human  dictionary  whose 
favorite  pastime  is  bum  argument. 

John  Q.,  Like  to  fool  the  teacher.  Hails  from  the  antiquated  vil- 
lage of  Roland  Park. 

Joseph  K.,  Too  full  of  words. 

Robert  N.,  Quiet  (very  seldom). 

Berthold  H.,  Is  very  poetic  and  angelic.  Never  broke. 

Gerry  H.,  Has  a mild  disposition  and  is  very  sportive. 

John  F.,  Never  eats  as  is  shown  by  his  appearance. 

Urban  L.,  Has  a craze  for  Cicero  and  other  classical  authors. 

Charles  R.,  Loves  football  and  pie. 

Herbert  O’C.,  Mention  baseball,  and  Cicero  is  a back  number. 

Charles  B.,  Nuff  sed. 

John  B.,  The  boy  who  is  more  out  than  in.  Why  is  this,  John? 

Erwin  U.,  Our  only  representative  from  Highlan'dtown,  fair  vil- 
lage. 

Edwin  R.,  Better  known  as  Wheat.  He  came  from  Boston! 

Ferdinand  S.,  The  human  parrot,  who  recites  his  lessons  as  in  a 
trance, 

Carl  H.,  Absolutely  harmless  and  gentle  as  a lamb.  He  is  a man 
now. 

James  O’T.,  The  most  lovable  boy  in  the  class.  As  wise  as  Solomon. 

Frank  A.,  One  of  our  members  who  would  rather  sleep  than  eat. 
He  could  sleep  on  a water  plug. 

Michael  R.,  A future  member  of  Congress.  Very  lively. 

Paul  S.,  We  have  here  a very  nice  young  lady  who  loves  all  studies 
except  English  memory. 
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The  most  sorrowful  occurance  of  the  school  year,  w2th  the  excep- 
tion of  the  death  of  our  late  president,  Father  Brady,  was  the  death 
of  Gerald  Winand,  our  beloved  classmate,  who  departed  from  this 
life  on  the  tenth  of  December.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

SECOND  HIGH  “B.” 

Our  class  holds  the  record  for  managers  for  it  has  the  head  of 
every  team  as  active  members.  First  manager  is  R.  B.  Klitch,  of  the 
college  team,  who  is  also  the  vice-president  of  our  room. 

Next  in  line  is  A.  B.  Haneke,  familiarly  known  as  Abe;  keeps  the 
Juniors  in  check.  Then  there  is  Wagner,  of  track  team  fame,  who  can 
run  a mile  faster  than  he  can  run  two,  who  bosses  the  Midgets. 

But  last,  though  not  least,  is  Sullivan  B.,  known  also  as  “Topsy,”  on 
account  of  his  great  love  for  blackberries,  who  has  the  distinction  of 
being  manager  and  captain  of  the  smallest  team  of  Loyola. 

Not  only  are  we  athletes,  but  also  actors  and  musicians.  Take  for 
instance  the  High  School  play.  Second  High  “B,”  took  the  prize  for 
having  the  best  and  most  men  therein.  There  is  Klitch,  who  was 
(but  is  not  now)  an  old  widower  and  had  in  his  emplo3rment  J.  Mc- 
Evoy  as  butler,  but  our  friend  Joseph  studies  Greek  too  hard  to  be 
a butler. 

A.  Peters  was  a minister;  but  if  you  could  see  him  in  his  Gold  and 
Blue  track  team  uniform! 

L.  Van  Lill  was  the  orchestra  leader  and  spent  so  much  time  study- 
ing the  music  that  he  was  compelled  to  wear  glasses. 

L.  Lortz,  our  trombonist  and  delegate  from  Govans,  said:  “In 
a few  years  Govanstown  will  have  a Mayor  of  its  own.”  We  hope  so. 

A.  Stecker  is  our  cornetist,  but  he  prefers  dancing  to  anything  else 
and  during  the  recesses  you  can  see  him  practicing  in  the  corridor. 

Towson,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore,  is  well  represented  in 
the  class  and  everyone  of  its  delegates  has  a “J”  for  his  first  initial. 
It  must  be  a “J”  town  for  there  is  J.  Lindsay  who  outgrows  a suit  of 
clothes  every  month  and  requires  assistance  to  come  up  the  stairs. 

J.  McKeown,  the  only  member  who  exceeds  the  study  limit.  And 
J.  Wheeler,  who  has  been  called  by  every  member  of  the  class  a name 
not  found  in  a dictionary.  “It  has  many  colors,  large  features,  but 
especially  the  feet,  and  is  known  as  the  Phoeby  bird.” 
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A Hild  is  praised  daily  for  his  knowledge  of  Christian  Doctrine  and 
is  generous  enough  to  give  aid  to  his  neighbor. 

D.  Mohlcr,  our  only  representative  from  Catonsville,  worries  very 
much. 

W.  Sehlhorst,  called  Salermule,  had  his  name  chainged  to  Matilda. 
He  thought  it  was  more  becoming  to  his  nature. 

J.  Petrick,  the  only  member  of  the  class  having  the  honor  of  stay- 
ing captain  of  the  Reds  for  the  year,  is  very  brilliant  when  he  does 
not  forget  his  book. 

T.  Moorman  is  another  member  of  that  neighborhood  and  I hope 
he  will  be  what  his  name  wants  him  to  be  in  a few  years. 

I.  Duffy,  who  holds  the  record  for  loud  socks,  will  never  forget 
taking  Mary  home  from  the  dance  during  last  fall. 

C.  Ayd  has  the  honor  of  sitting  near  the  president  of  the  class. 

W.  Sullivan,  the  president  of  the  class,  is  getting  more  and  more 
industrious  every  day;  may  be  President  of  the  United  States  some 
day.  Funny  things  do  happen. 

L.  O’Hare  is  not  quite  as  swift  as  his  name,  but  he  is  a good 
orator. 

F.  Dewberry,  former  captain  of  the  Loyola  Active  basketball  team, 
needs  practice  if  he  wants  to  be  in  the  class  of  his  'former  team- 
mates. 

O.  Kelley,  the  former  St.  Mary’s  star  athlete,  practices  three  days 
a week.  See  the  absentee  list. 

Bernard  Kelley  very  often  seen  in  company  with  a green  necktie; 
he  lives  in  Highlandtown. 

J.  Burch,  another  “J,”  but  not  from  Towson.  This  “J”  lives  in 
Baltimore  and  is  making  a collection  of  twelve-inch  rulers. 

R.  Whiteford,  the  only  member  of  the  class,  who  has  the  following 
saying:  “This  is  not  the  place  for  a minister’s  son.”  I wonder  where 
he  means.. 

R.  Bosley  has  taken  another  step  to  manhood;  “long  trousers.” 

W.  Geraghty,  another  member  of  the  Loyola  Active  Basketball 
team,  forgets  his  books  daily.  Good  memory,  Walter. 

Now  that  you  have  become  acquainted  with  the  members  of  our 
class  and  our  many  achievements  during  the  year,  I hope  that  some 
future  day  when  you  will  see  some  of  us  lawyers,  doctors  or  of  any 
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other  profession,  you  will  be  able  to  tell,  as  we  know  and  will  never 
forget,  that  we  were  taught  and  drilled  in  religion  and  science  by  the 
Jesuits  of  Loyola. 

FIRST  HIGH  “A*’ 

The  reader  will  have  to  excuse  the  brevity  of  these  notes,  because 
they  were  written  at  the  last  moment,  and  also  the  editors  and  in 
fact,  all  the  students  were  studying  for  the  exams,  (wow!)  and  pro- 
motion (?) 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  “Latin  Contest;” 
but  no  wonder  we  lost,  three  of  the  most  reliable  (?)  students  were 
absent — C-  S.,  J.  C.,  and  J.  S.  W.  We  are  sure  the  contest  would 
have  been  of  shorter  duration,  but  whether  it  would  have  been  defeat 
or  victory  we  will  leave  to  the  reader’s  imagination. 

The  ball  team  did  well  under  the  management  of  “Nace”  Bolton, 
alias,  “Mgr.  Mack,”  considering  the  short  time  of  practice  and  the 
strong  opponents  with  whom  they  crossed  bats. 

C.  H.  seems  to  be  alright,  but  he  did  not  attend  often  enough  to 
get  acquainted. 

H.  K.  has  too  much  muscular  development  to  be  much  of  a student, 
but  Henry  is  there  with  the  goods  when  it  comes  to  catching. 

C.  S.  likes  to  look  out  the  window  during  recess.  What  recess? 
“Theirs,”  of  course. 

J.  K.  had  rheumatism  in  the  knee  one  day  last  winter;  we  think 
John  was  in  (k)  need  of  a holiday. 

E.  B.  is  studious  (nuf-sed). 

F.  W.  is  the  class  bug  (printer’s  mistake,  should  be  “Class  Beetle”). 

W.  D. — Doc.  D.  likes  to  play  “Branksome!”  O you  wooden  pistol! 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  “Haydn  Quartette”  composed  of  four  of 

our  fellow  students,  who  pledged  themselves  to  always  know  their 
lessons,  be  diligent  and  make  themselves  useful  generally.  They  were 
E.  H.,  the  leader;  A.  A.,  J.  P.  W.,  and  E.  C.  (Where  is  the  wander- 
ing Frenchman  tonight?)  Vive  la  Quartette! 

W.  R.  spent  part  of  the  winter  at  Palm  Beach.  His  home-coming 
was  one  of  the  events  of  the  year. 

W.  A.  S.  Smart,  small  and  smiling. 

For  further  information  concerning  Section  “A”  First  High  and 
the  students,  see  back  numbers  of  the  “Daily  Bark.” 

E.  H.  and  J.  G.  W.,  ’14. 
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FIRST  YEAR  “ B.” 

Our  Latin  contest  was  talked  about  in  all  the  papers.  Our  Wctts 
beat  Battling  Bunn  in  15  rounds  of  fast  parsing.  'First  High  Eees 
took  their  victory  well,  but  they  could  have  taken  a defeat,  too,  with- 
out a whimper.  The  whole  training  of  our  class  is  conducive  to 
taking  punishment  gracefully. 

Scene  during  the  weekly  debate.  President  of  the  Society  arises 
in  defense  of  the  Greeks  and  states  that  no  American  farmer  could 
run  135  miles  flat.  McAuliffe  rises  and  gives  the  same  speech  as 
McCullough.  Fenzel,  on  the  floor,  declares  that  most  of  the  Greeks 
were  jail-birds  anyway  and  sits  down.  Debate  goes  to  Fenzel. 

Helldorfer’s  playing  has  been  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the 
class.  He  certainly  is  well  trained.  We  intend  to  give  him  a sum- 
mer with  Ringling’s  circus. 

Oldenburg  suddenly  started  to  study.  Chaos  reigned  in  the  class. 
Seeing  the  effect  Oldenburg  gracefully  stopped  and  once  again  order 
is  restored. 

Joseph  Machacek,  our  trotless  scholar,  was  badly  wounded  in  a 
wordy  duel  with  J.  S.,  our  applewoman. 

Thomas  Scanlan  is  thinking  seriously  of  joining  the  “Woman  Suff- 
rage” movement. 

Bowegaud  Woche  was  struck  with  a waw-hide. 

Stanislaus  Czyz — The  Pallid  Pole  from  Poland. 

Ray  Kelly,  an  unapproachable  cotton-top.  Tried  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Bellefontaine,  father  of  Evangeline  Bellefontaine,  was  not  a 
farmer  but  a street  cleaner  in  Grand  Pre. 

Francis  Giblin,  the  orator  of  the  class,  who  gives  an  oration  each 
time  that  he  comes  late. 

Carl  Barley,  who  is  of  the  right  grain. 

Gerald  O’Reardon:  Remarks  unnecessary. 


A FIRST  PREP.  SYMPHONY. 

T F N.  D.  can  write  five  lines  in  six  seconds,  how  many  can  Cart  _ 
wright?  On  hearing  this  somebody  struck  Norman  and  he 
went  Keelan  home.  Sherman  marched  to  the  sea,  but  Walsh  walked 
into  a Brooke,  not  a Furlong  away  and  did  not  Zink.  Blondell 
drew  a small  Bowie  and  thus  Fairley  astounded  everybody.  Bibby 
began  to  Boyle  over,  but  Czyz  only  Nash-ed  his  teeth.  Slowik 
was  Pinning  a rose  on  Wasowicz,  and  he  might  have  Benn-et  it 
yet,  but  Conroy  broke  it  up  by  Cullen  the  flower.  And  the  teacher 
came  in  and  raised  Kane. 
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“I»D  LIKE  TO  BE,”  (PREP.) 

S.  Blondell: 

I’d  like  to  be  Rector  of  Loyola  College.  I would  give  the* 
boys  holidays  and  a good  vacation,  and  build  a swimming-pool 
for  them,  and  let  them  go  in  swimming  an  hour  every  day. 

J.  Henry  Bennet: 

I’d  like  to  be  a birdman. 

And  sail  up  in  the  skies 
And  see  the  people  below  me. 

Who  look  like  baby  flies. 

F.  Sherman: 


I have  often  wished  for  different  things  in  the  world,  but  what 
I’d  like  best  to  be  is  this:  to  be  free  from  temptation. 

Louis  Cullen: 

I’d  like  to  be  a learned  man 
To  study  in  France; 

To  know  art  and  poetry 
And  wear  long  pants. 

Norwood  Kelly: 

I’d  like  to  be  a farmer. 

To  raise  corn,  wheat  and  oats. 

And  cattle,  and  sheep  and  horses, 

And  even  billy-goats. 

John  Krager: 

I’d  like  to  be  Ty  Cobb 
And  play  ball  in  the  sun, 

I would  get  five  pounds  of  tobacco 
For  hitting  a home  run. 

F.  S.  Wasowicz: 


I’d  like  to  be  a saint 
And  watch  the  Golden  Gate 
To  see  that  you  don’t  faint. 

And  keep  you  strong  in  Faith. 

R.  Nash: 

I would  like  to  be  as  small  as  Tom  Thumb.  I could  get  into 
my  father’s  pocket  and  go  to  sleep.  And  I could  get  into  the 
baseball  game  free  by  hiding  in  somebody’s  hat. 
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John  Zink: 

I*d  like  to  be  a teacher. 

To  know  the  features 

Of  the  class  and  teach  the  scholars 

To  add  up  dollars. 

J.  O’Connor: 

I’d  like  to  be  a rail-finisher  and  an  artist. 

Oswald  B.  Norman: 

I’d  like  to  be  a cook  for  a few  hours,  or  fruit  dealer  for  a 
few  minutes,  or  the  ice  cream  man  for  a few  days.  Fd  like  to  be 
the  man  that  owns  the  circus. 

Cyril  Cronin: 

I’d  like  to  be  a missionary,  one  that  travels.  Or  I’d  like  to  be 
a big  policeman  weighing  350  lbs.  Just  now  I’d  like  to  be  finish- 
ing the  Senior  Class. 

J.  Carroll  Pinning: 

I’d  like  to  be  an  engineer  or  a doctor. 

Cosmas  Berger: 

I’d  like  to  be  a graduate  of  Loyola.  Or  I’d  like  to  be  an 
astronomer,  chemiS't,  or  master  of  languages. 

Chester  Kearney: 

I’d  like  to  be  an  astronomer  and  look  at  all  kinds  of  funny 
things.  Or  I’d  like  to  be  a policeman  and  have  a big  38  in  my 
pocket. 

P.  Sz3mianski: 

I’d  like  to  be  a civil  engineer  and  a boxer. 

T.  Skrzynski: 

I’d  like  to  be  a priest  so  I could  convert  many  civilized  people. 
Or  I’d  like  to  be  a base-ball  player.  When  I would  get  at  the  bat 
I would  give  the  ball  such  a whack  that  it  would  go  over  the 
fence  and  hit  a policeman. 

Patrick  O’Brien: 

I’d  like  to  be  a president  of  a bank,  or  the  president  of  Ameri- 
can Pilots.  Or  I’d  like  to  be  a Congressman. 

S.  A.  Gubman: 

I’d  like  to  be  a doctor,  or  a steamship  man,  or  an  auto  racer. 


Even  more,  perhaps  than  the  present  students  of  Loyola,  have  the 
Alumni  suffered  the  loss  of  a devoted  friend  and  adviser.  Father 
Brady  was  interested  in  their  welfare  even  when  they  themselves 
perhaps  had  forgotten  their  connection  with  Loyola  College.  Any 
newspaper  note  that  concerned  a Loyola  Alumnus,  he  preserved  for 
publication  in  the  Annual.  And  so  with  any  item  of  a letter  or  bit 
of  news  from  a conversation,  that  told  of  the  success  or  prosperity, 
or  even  of  the  sorrow  or  adversity  of  one  his  “old  boys.”  He  liked 
to  hear  from  them  in  all  their  affairs,  and  the  pleasure  of  having 
most  of  them  around  him  at  a banquet  or  re-union,  was  one  that  he 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost.  It  pained  him  to  hear  that  any  “old  boy”  had 
lost  interest  in  the  College.  With  the  heavy  burden  he  was  under 
as  President,  he  did  not  like  to  think  that  some  of  the  former  students 
he  himself  directed  as  prefect  of  studies,  would  desert  him  in  his  need. 
And  money  was  not  what  he  asked  from  them.  Over  and  over  again 
he  openly  declared  that  it  was  not  their  purses,  but  their  hearts  he 
wished  to  draw  on.  He  wished  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work 
going  on  in  the  College,  to  visit  it  and  see  the  progress  it  was  making. 
And  if  the  opportunity  of  sending  boys  to  college  came  to  some 
alumnus.  Father  Brady  wished  the  first  choice  to  be  Loyola.  He  him- 
self was  proud  of  his  alumni  as  products  of  the  training  they  re- 
ceived and  he  wished  them  in  turn  to  be  proud  of  their  “Alma  Mater.” 

One  disappointment  he  felt  was  in  the  small  numbers  that  attended 
the  last  banquet.  The  banquet  itself  and  the  speakers  that  had  been 
brought  to  address  the  alumni,  easily  ranked  with  the  best  ever  given 
by  the  Alummi  Association.  And  the  very  sparse  number  that  came 
to  appreciate  these  efforts  was  disappointing  to  him. 
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31)^  Alumni  lanqurt* 

Enthusiasm  is  generated  sometimes  by  numbers;  more  often  by 
a deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  a common  cause.  This  latter  element 
alone  entered  into  the  success  of  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Loyola 
Alumni  Association,  held  on  Tuesday,  February  21st,  in  the  College 
gymnasium.  Hardly  seventy-five  members  of  the  association  as- 
sembled to  enjoy  the  Tvell-conducted  banquet,  so  ably  arranged  by 
our  treasurer,  Mr.  Matthew  S.  Brenan.  We  would  greatly  oppose  the 
suggestion  that  the  small  attendance  was  due  to  any  lack  of  devoted- 
ness to  alma  mater  on  the  port  of  the  '‘old  grads;”  rather  would  we 
ascribe  it  to  the  multitudinous  cares  of  professional  and  business 
life.  At  our  next  banquet  let  the  old  boys  show  that  they  have  lost 
none  of  that  famous  Loyola  spirit  and  enthusiasm  and  that  they  are 
still  keenly  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  Loyola.  To  see  a dis- 
tinguished gathering  of  men  prominent  in  every  walk  of  life,  drawn 
together  by  the  common  ties  that  bind  them  to  the  old  school' will 
be  an  inspiration  to  the  student  body  and  will  presage  much  for  the 
future  of  Loyola. 

The  good  fellowship  and  cordiality  showii"  by  the  “old  boys”  who 
were  present  made  loyal  adherents  of  a group  of  Seniors  to  whom 
a special  invitation  had  been  extended,  and  their  buoyant  spirits  gave 
rise  to  cheering  and  applause  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  even- 
ing. 

Rev.  F.  X Brady,  S.  J.,  our  late  president,  in  his  opening  remarks 
said  that  he  wanted  all  to  feel  like  boys  once  again  and  for  the  time 
to  forget  all  business  cares.  Recalling  many  incidents  that  had  come 
to  his  notice  in  the  many  years  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege, Father  Brady  remarked  how  many  gray  locks  and  bald  heads  he 
noticed  as  he  glanced  around  the  banquet  hall,  where  formerly  he 
had  seen  golden  curls  and  dark  hair. 

Dr.  Charles  O’Donovan  presided  as  toastmaster  in  graceful  fashion 
and  introduced  the  interesting  and  witty  speakers  of  the  evening. 
Hon,  Harry  M.  Clabaugh,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  Mr.  Carville  D.  Benson,  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature,  and  Representative  Frank  H.  Plumley,  of  Vermont,  a 
fellow  countian  of  Rev.  Matthew  L.  Fortier,  S.  J.,  professor  of  Junior 
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Class.  Representative  James  A.  Hamill,  of  New  Jersey,  was  to  have 
delivered  an  address,  but  was  detained  in  Washingtn  by  an  all  night 
session  of  Congress. 

Representative  Plumley,  who  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening,  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  Ratio  Studiorium  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  and  declared  that  character  building  of  young  men, 
such  as  was  found  in  Loyola  was  one  of  the  noblest  pursuits;  he  said: 

“The  making  of  a man  should  enlist  all  his  own  powers,  all  his 
capacity  of  industry  and  ability  with  a rightful  call  upon  his  betters 
and  his  seniors  for  their  real  assistance  and  skill  and  leadership,  that 
there  may  result  in  the  building  of  the  individual  man  a superior  gen- 
eration of  men.  This  is  the  lofty  thought,  the  high  ideal  and  the  con- 
crete ambition  of  thousands  of  generous  and  able  men  with  a self- 
sacrifice  beyond  the  power  of  most  and  with  a zeal  and  a love  which 
transcends  all  other  things,  who  find  the  highest  fruition  of  their  hopes 
in  the  development  of  the  youth  and  the  betterment  of  mankind.” 

“How  fortunate  indeed  is  a nation  where  multitudes  of  its  men  are 
willing  to  give  years  of  devotion,  of  skill,  with  a passion  for  accom- 
plishment almost  beyond  comprehension  and  who  find  their  compen- 
sation rather  in  the  results  produced  than  in  the  wage  and  who  would, 
if  need  be,  work  on  without  wage  that  they  might  realize  the  purpose 
of  their  lives,  the  ennobling  and  upbuilding  of  their  fellows.” 

“Rich  indeed  is  that  nation  where  institutions  like  this  exist  within 
whose  v/alls  are  to  be  found  men  who  are  such  willing  and  tireless 
v/orkers  and  v/ho  welcome  the  opportunity,  not  for  gain,  nor  for  pelf, 
out  of  the  poor  lad,  or  the  rich,  to  form,  to  fashion,  to  create,  a higher 
impulse,  a purer  conception,  a greater  capacity  and  a nobler  manhood. 
Such  men  as  the  honored  head  of  this  institution,  such  souls  as  form 
his  co-laborers  are  the  richest  assets  of  a city  or  State.  I know  not 
the  real  financial  condition  of  this  College,  but  if  it  is  like  any  I have 
ever  known,  it  is  poor,  poor  in  the  sense  of  what  it  is  limited  to  do 
within  its  means  when  compared  with  what  it  might  do  if  it  had 
larger  means.  It  cannot  be  too  richly  endowed.  It  cannot  be  too 
well  prepared  to  perform  its  lofty  functions.  It  is  making  men,  men 
of  a high  type,  of  a true  quality,  of  genuine  purpose,  of  high  resolve, 
of  real  patriotism,  men  who  would  not  participate  in  or  consent  that 
there  should  be  vice  or  wrong  within  the  State.  No  price  necessary 
to  obtain  these  elementary  principles  of  a city  or  State  is  too  high; 
no  pecuniary  sacrifice  too  great,  no  endowment  sufficient  that  does 
not  permit  the  complete,  unlimited  evolution  of  this  sublime  idea.” 
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Judge  Clabaugh  gave  several  very  interesting  reminiscences  of  his 
boyhood  days  at  Loyola  and  stated  that  40  years  ago  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  kicking  a football  around  the  College  yard  with  much 
more  ardor  than  he  was  able  to  apply  to  his  present  judicial  work. 

Mr.  Benson  entertained  the  banqueters  with  a description  of  the 
work  now  being  done  in  some  of  the  Catholic  charitable  institutions 
of  the  city. 

Before  the  banquet  an  executive  session  of  the  association  was  held 
and  the  following  officers  elected  for  next  year: 

President — Dr.  Charles  S.  Grindall. 

Vice-President — Mr.  Charles  M.  Cohn. 

Secretary — Mr.  Isaac  Stewart  George. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Matthew  S.  Brenan. 

Executive  Comittee — The  officers  and  Revs.  F.  X.  Brady,  S.  J.,  and 
William  A.  Toolen,  Messrs.  Walter  E.  McCann,  Mark  O.  Shriver,  Jr., 
and  Dr.  J.  Albert  Chatard. 


LATIN  (?)  VERSE. 

A lad  a puellam  amabat, 

Sed,  alas,  she  he  'self  non  curabat; 
Quaesivit  her  hand, 

Heu,  ipse  was  canned; 

Atqu  tunc  in  dclore  clamabat. 
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In  publishing  these  alumni  items  we  would  like  to  ask  all  the  Old 
Boys  to  co-operate  with  us  during  the  coming  year. 

We  must  depend  to  a great  extent  on  the  alumni  themselves  and  if 
this  column  is  to  be  the  success  we  hope  it  will,  the  credit  will  be 
due  to  those  of  the  alumni  who  respond  to  our  request  and  send  us 
items  of  interest.  Speakers  should  send  us  copies  of  their  addresses; 
men  who  ‘'do  things”  should  send  us  an  account  of  their  “doings;'* 
and  even  “the  least  of  the  little  ones”  should  not  hesitate  to  tell 
us  about  what  he  is  doing.  In  this  manner  only  can  a healthy  Loyola 
spirit  be  kept  alive. 

*02  Leo  Goldbach  was  appointed  assistant  at  Johns  Hop- 

kins Hospital  in  November  of  last  year.  This  appointment  is 
a splendid  tribute  to  his  energy  and  labor.  To  fit  himself,  the 
better  for  his  new  work,  however.  Dr.  Goldbach  is  to  leave  for 
Europe  on  June  7th  to  pursue  a post-graduate  course  on  the 
histology  and  pathology  of  the  eye. 

*06  Francis  J.  Hemelt  was  elected  to  an  instructorship  in  En- 
glish at  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  during  the  past 
year.  He  held  a fellowship  in  the  English  Department  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1908-1910,  and  is  at  present  a fellow  by 
courtesy  in  the  same  institution.  In  glancing  over  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Catholic  University  Summer  School  we  notice  that 
Mr.  Hemelt  will  deliver  a series  of  lectures  during  the  Summer 
Semester  upon  “Methods  of  Teaching  English,”  “English  Litera- 
ture,” and  “Theme  Writing.” 

*06  The  medical  profession  of  this  city  will  be  augumented  dur- 
ing the  coming  month  by  the  addition  of  four  newly  graduated 
doctors  of  medicine:  James  A.  O’Donnell,  ’06,  who  will  receive 
his  diploma  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School;  Joseph  J. 
Kocyan,  ’06,  and  Francis  J.  Ayd,  *07,  who  have  pursued  their 
Medical  studies  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
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Richard  C.  Dodson,  cx — *11,  from  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Dodson  has  already  accepted  an  appointment  as  assistant 
Physician  at  the  Hebrew  Hospital  of  this  city. 

’08  The  successful  and  popular  manager  of  the  Mt.  Washington 
Lacrosse  Team  is  Victor  I.  Cook.  “Vic.”  is  a member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Sauerwein  and  Cook,  with  offices  in  the  Calvert 
Building.  His  brother,  J.  Stanislaus  Cook,  ex — ’10,  under  whose 
captaincy  the  champion  Loyola  Basket  Ball  was  developed,  is 
connected  with  the  law  department  of  the  United  Railways. 
“Stanny”  is  another  Loyola  man  to  complete  with  honor  in  two 
years  the  law  course  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

’09  Of  the  dozen  candidates  from  civil  life  who  successfully 
passed  the  competitive  examination  in  July,  1010,  for  a second 
lieutenancy  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Austin  C. 
McDonnell  obtained  the  high  rank  of  third  place.  Lieutenant 
McDonnell  during  the  past  year  attended  the  Officers  School  of 
Instruction  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.  Your  success,  Austin, 
speaks  well  for  the  training  of  Alma  Mater! 

»09  The  first  member  of  the  class  of  1909  to  complete  his  pro- 
fessional studies  is  James  S.  Murphy.  “Jim”  took  the  ordinary 
three-year  law  course  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in  two 
years  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  at  the  recent  Com- 
mencement of  that  institution.  During  the  past  year  he  received 
an  appointment  of  Notary  Public  from  Governor  Crothers. 

’10  Joseph  A.  Guthrie  is  connected  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad. 

’10  Vachel  J.  Brown  has  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  is  a 
student  at  .the  Jesuit  Novitiate  of  St.-Andrew-On-Hudson, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

’10  John  H.  T.  Briscoe  expects  to  take  up  the  study  of  law  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

’10  Cyril  A.  Keller  has  been  attached  to  the  Loyola  faculty  during 
the  past  year  as  professor  of  Second  Preparatory  Class.  He  is 
also  teaching  in  the  German  Department  of  the  College. 
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’10  Edward  K.  Lee  and  Edwin  B.  Kelly  are  pursuing  a course 
in  Biology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  preparatory  to  en- 
trance into  the  Hopkins  Medical  School.  Mr.  Kelly  is  also 
teaching  in  the  Grundwald  High  School,  connected  with  St. 
Stanislaus  Church,  of  this  city. 

’10  William  M.  Nevins  and  Edward  C.  Leonard  are  students  at 
St.  Mary’s  Seminary. 

»10  Edgar  C.  Curran  is  pursuing  a course  in  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 


luatnpaa 

’71  Daniel  A.  McCann,  a veteran  auctioneer  and  vice  president 
of  the  R.  V.  Lenori  Storage  and  Moving  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
died  on  December  21st,  1910,  from  complications  resulting  from 
a stroke  of  paralysis  received  two  years  ago.  He  was  bom  in 
Baltimore  in  1853  and  was  a student  at  Loyola  in  1867-71.  We 
take  the  following  clipping  from  the  St.  Louis  Republican  of 
December  22nd,  1910: 

“McCann  loved  his  work.  He  insisted  on  making  a sale  at 
the  auction  rooms  of  the  Lenori  Company  December  2nd,  al- 
though he  was  suffering  from  locomotor  ataxia.  His  last  big 
auction  was  that  of  the  effects  of  the  Dietrick  Art  Company, 
which  occurred  the  latter  part  of  November.  He  was  taken  to 
his  art  store  in  a carriage  and  carried  to  his  stand  for  three  suc- 
cessive days.  His  charity  was  most  marked  and  it  was  never 
knovrn  of  him  to  divulge  any  of  the  secrets  he  learned  while 
plying  his  business,  although  no  man  was  so  familiar  with  the 
tragedy,  comedy  and  pathos  of  broken  up  St.  Louis  homes.  He 
learned  the  auction  business  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  came 
to  St.  Louis  in  1882.” 

’88  During  the  recent  primary  election  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting political  contests  took  place  in  the  Eleventh  Ward  for 
the  nomination  to  the  First  Branch  City  Council  between  Mr. 
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Jefferson  D.  Norris  and  Mr.  R.  Sanchez  Boone.  Mr.  Boone 
attended  Loyola  in  1884-1888  and  is  now  a prominent  business 
man  of  the  city.  Better  luck  next  time,  Mr.  Boone. 

’89  Thomas  E.  McCaffrey  of  the  firm  of  Thomas  McCaffrey  & 
Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  furniture  houses  in  the  city,  died  at  his 
home,  218  East  23rd  Street,  after  a lingering  illness,  Sunday 
night,  January  2nd,  1911.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore  39  years 
ago  and  was  a student  at  Loyola  in  1885-1889.  Twelve  years 
ago  his  father  died  and  he  continued  the  business  under  the 
name  it  now  bears.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  a member 
of  the  Catholic  Club  and  was  a director  in  the  State  Mutual 
Building  Association.  Mr.  McCaffrey  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Woodward  McCaffrey;  one  son,  Gerald  W.  Mc- 
Caffrey and  one  sister,  Mrs.  George  F.  Donnelly. 

’98  The  Emerson  Drug  Co.,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Philip  I.  Heuisler,  director  of  laboratories,  has  moved  to  its 
new  location  in  the  Tower  Building.  Mr.  Heuisler  is  likewise 
interested  in  the  glass  industry  and  is  connected  with  the  Mary- 
land Glass  Co.,  of  Mt.  Winans,  Md. 

The  newly  elected  vice-president  of  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Co.,  is  a Loyola  graduate  of  the  class  of  1897,  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Cohn.  The  Secchi  Scientific  Society  of  the  College  during  the 
past  month  visited  the  Gas  Works  at  Spring  Gardens  at  Mr. 
Cohn’s  invitation,  and  spent  a profitable  afternoon  examining 
the  methods  of  gas  manufacture.  Special  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  Cohn  and  Mr.  Ross  Scott,  the  chief  engineer. 

EX-’03  Robert  E.  Greenwell  was  married  on  February  23rd,  1911, 

to  Miss  Marie  R.  Fenwick,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Cora  D.  Fenwick. 
“Bob”  is  remembered  as  a foremost  dramatic  star  in  his  col- 
lege days  and  as  a member  of  the  local  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
Sim  is  increasing  the  fame  made  in  the  journalistic  field  of  the 
city  by  Loyola  men.  Congratulations,  Bob! 

’02  Among  the  last  ceremonies  performed  by  the  late  Rev.  F. 
X.  Brady,  S.  J.,  was  the  marriage  of  Joseph  S.  May  to  Miss 
Sophie  L.  Wills,  which  took  place  in  St.  Igjnatius’  Church,  Oc- 
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tober  25th,  1910.  “Joe”  v/as  a star  debater  in  his  college  days 
and  is  now  connected  with  a prominent  business  house  of  this 
city.  Congratulations  to  the  happy  couple! 

EX"’06  E Aubrey  Edwards  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Hamp, 

daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Hamp,  on  Tuesday,  July  5th, 
1910.  Congratulations! 

’06  Charles  C.  Conlon  has  been  pro- 

moted to  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  in  the  Con- 
tract Department  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Co. 

’07  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  Vincent  de  P.  Fitz- 

patrick upon  his  recent  promotion  as  assistant  to  the  City  Edi- 
tor of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

’09  William  F.  Braden  is  likewise  connected  with  the  Baltimore 
Sun  in  the  capacity  of  copy  reader. 

’09  Yhe  financial  secretary  of  the  Federated  Charity  Association 
of  Baltimore  City,  is  Clyde  C.  Rohr.  Mr.  Rohr  received  the  de- 
grees of  B.  S.  and  M.  S.  from  Loyola,  and  was  Professor  of 
First  Preparatory  Class  during  the  scholastic  year  of  1909-10. 


(§nr 

»57  “A  Soldier’s  Recollections,  or  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a 
Young  Confederate”  is  the  title  of  a late  publication  from  the 
pen  of  Rev.  Randolph  H.  McKim,  a prominent  Episcopalian 
minister,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

’70  One  of  the  members  of  the  Jesuit  Missionary  Band,  laboring 
in  far-away  Juneau,  Alaska,  is  Father  V.  Howard  Brown,  S.  J., 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Province  of  the  Jesuits,  who  was  a 
student  here  in  1872-1876,  and  was  graduated  from  George- 
town with  high  honors.  Father  Brown  is  at  present  engaged  in 
building  a church  in  Juneau. 

’83  The  distinguished  Rector  of  the  Baltimore  Cathedral,  Rer. 
William  A.  Fletcher,  D.  D.,  was  a student  at  Loyola  in  1878- 
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1883.  Father  Fletcher  frequently  visits  the  haunts  of  his  col- 
lege days  and  several  years  ago  delivered  a most  impressive 
baccalaureate  sermon  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  col- 
lege. We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Father  Fletcher 

for  his  eulogy  on  Father  Brady,  which  appears  in  this  edition 
of  the  Annual. 

’78  the  death  of  Rev.  Francis  A.  B.  Wunnenberg,  pastor  of 

St.  Mary’s  German  Catholic  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who 
died  at  Georgetown  University  Hospital  on  January  5th,  1911, 
another  Loyola  alumnus  has  been  called  to  his  eternal  reward 
and  this  time  the  grim  reaper  has  cut  down  a member  of  the 
class  of  1887.  Father  Wunnenberg  had  been  pastor  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church  for  the  last  6 years,  succeeding  Rev.  Charles 
Warren  Currier,  Ph.  D.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Catholic  Church,  Belair  Road,  Baltimore  County. 
Father  Wunnenberg  was  a student  at  Loyola  in  1887-1890.  May 
he  rest  in  peace! 

»92  A member  of  our  present  faculty  is  Father  George  E.  Kelly, 
S.  J.,  who  was  a student  at  Loyola  in  the  early  nineties.  Father 
Kelly  has  been  the  popular  director  of  the  students’  Debating 
Society  during  the  past  year  and  is  also  Professor  of  Fourth 
Year  High  School. 

>05  The  chaplain  of  St.  Vincent’s  Orphan  Asylum,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  Rev.  John  A.  Barrett.  Father  Barrett  was  ordained 
last  September  and  is  attending  post-graduate  lectures  in  theol- 
ogy at  The  Catholic  University. 

’06  Bernard  J.  McNamara,  who  has  been  a student  at  the  North 
American  College,  Rome,  will  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
this  July.  Father  McNamara  pursued  a brilliant  course  at  the 
American  College  and  was  the  recipient  of  several  gold  medals 
for  proficiency  in  theology.  He  expects  to  return  to  Balti- 
more during  the  coming  summer. 

Francis  J.  Loughran  has  been  called  to  orders  at  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary. 
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’08  Yhe  class  of  1906  can  boast  of  a greater  representation  in 
the  holy  priesthood  than  any  class  graduated  from  Loyola  in 
recent  years.  Besides  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Toolen,  who  is  a brother 
of  Father  Toolen,  of  St.  Pius  Church  and  who  was  ordained  last 
September,  we  may  mention  Messrs.  Godfrey  J.  Kaspar,  S.  J., 
and  Walter  F.  Cunningham,  S.  J.  Mr.  Kaspar  is  teaching  in 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Cunningham  is  in  the 
Philosophical  Department  of  V/oodstock  College,  while  Father 
Toolen  is  pursuing  a post-graduate  course  of  theology  at  the 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  Father  Toolen  is  often 
seen  in  Baltimore  at  St.  Thomas’  Church,  Waverly,  v/hen  he  acts 
as  assistant. 

»07  glancing  over  the  list  of  candidates  for  holy  orders  at 

St.  Mary’s  Seminary  in  June,  1911,  we  notice  that  Charles  C. 
Roach  v/ill  be  ordained  sub-deacon  and  deacon. 

’08  31st  of  the  present  year  Mr.  John  E.  McQuade,  S. 

J.,  Mr.  Cornelius  Murphy,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hennessy, 
S.  J.,  v/ho  are  remembered  by  the  students  of  several  j^ears 
ago  as  professors  in  the  College,  will  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
the  priesthood  at  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Md. 

Mr.  Hennessy  was  associated  with  Father  Fleming  in  the 
capacity  of  business  manager  of  the  first  Loyola  College  P^n- 
nual  and  to  his  original  methods  is  due  the  firm  business  foun- 
dation upon  which  all  our  subsequent  i\nnuals  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

H.S,’09  William  P.  H.  Kearney,  S.  J.,  and  Alfred  J.  Cummings,  S.  J„ 
are  memibers  of  the  Southern  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
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Children  of  noble  birth, 

Sons  of  Loyola; 

Warriors  of  sterling  worth, 
Yeomen  of  Christ. 

Christ,  your  leader  and  Lord, 

Girds  you  with  learning’s  sword. 
To  unsheathe  it  for  God’s  word. 
Where  angels  of  victory  sing. 

Sons  of  Loyola, 

Where  angels  of  victory  sing. 

Who  should  Faith’s  champions  be. 
Sons  of  Loyola? 

Who  swear  their  fealty. 

Yeomen  of  Christ? 

Stirred  by  dark  error’s  might 
Enter  the  glorious  fight 
To  lead  fellowmen  to  light: 

While  angels  of  victory  sing. 

Sons  of  Loyola, 

While  angels  of  victory  sing. 
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Go,  then,  where  Saints  have  trod. 
Sons  of  Loyola, 

Serve  and  defend  your  God, 
Yeomen  of  Christ. 

Hark ! the  joyous  battle-cry. 
Warns  again,  the  danger  nigh ; 
As  it  calls  to  fight  and  die : 

And  angels  of  victory  sing. 
Sons  of  Loyola, 

And  angels  of  victory  sing. 


And  when  the  strife  is  done, 

Sons  of  Loyola, 

And  all  life’s  fight  is  won, 

Yeomen  of  Christ. 

Christ,  your  leader  evermore. 

Standing  on  Heaven’s  shore. 

Forgets  not  the  oath  you  swore : 

And  angels  your  victory  sing, 

Sons  of  Loyola, 

And  angels  your  victory  sing. 

P.  T.  H. 
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Am0M9  llji?  Naiiana. 

TT  would  be  useless  for  me  to  preface  what  I have  to 
say  with  any  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  meaning 
or  desirability  of  peace.  What  peace  is  is  clear  to  all,  and,  as 
to  its  desirability,  so  universally  is  it  realized,  regardless  of  any 
‘‘party,  creed  or  race  affiliations,”  that  any  words  of  mine 
would  be  superfluous.  Omitting,  therefore,  the  sentimentality 
connected  v/ith  this  question,  I shall  consider  only  its  more 
practical  side,  namely,  the  means  by  which  we  can  secure  a 
permanent  international  peace.  Though  we  are  all  one  in  our 
desire  for  peace  there  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  means 
most  suitable  to  attain  it.  They  will  be  advanced  and  experi- 
ments will  be  tried,  but  it  shall  be  found  that  the  only  way  to 
secure  a permanent  international  peace  is  to  remove  the  causes 
of  war.  V/ar  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace,  and  to 
abolish  war  we  must  remove  its  causes. 

Among  men,  as  Hobbes  rightly  observes,  there  are  three 
causes  of  quarrel : Competition,  distrust  and  glory.  Competi- 
tion causes  men  to  invade  for  profit,  to  use  violence  to  secure 
for  themselves  the  possessions  of  other  men.  Mutual  distrust 
leads  men  to  defend  these  from  lawful  or  unlawful  aggressors, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Lastly,  glory  incites  men  to  fight  for 
name,  to  take  offense  at  the  least  sign,  as  a word  or  smile, 
which  tends  to  undervalue  them  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
reflection  upon  their  family,  professional  or  civil  ties. 

These  three,  according  to  Hobbes,  are  the  causes  of  quarrel 
among  men,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  a larger  scale  of 
nations.  What  is  it  that  leads  nations  to  war?  Is  it  not  com- 
mercial greed,  mutual  distrust  or  chauvinistic  ambition?  Yes, 
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every  war  that  has  ever  been  waged  can  be  attributed  to  one 
of  these  three  causes.  It  may  be  that  the  nations  at  variance 
are  driven  by  commercial  greed  to  secure  industrial  opportu- 
nity, industrial  prominence  or  industrial  outlet.  Again,  they 
may  be  led  by  mutual  distrust  to  defend  them.  As  the  Kaiser 
says:  “They  all  want  their  place  in  the  sun.”  They  distrust 
one  another,  they  will  not  be  put  into  the  shade.  As  a result 
there  is  a constant  warfare  ever  in  progress,  if  not  outwardly, 
at  least  silently,  in  the  treasury  expenditures  for  military  and 
naval  equipment.  Finahy  the  affected  countries  may  be  led  to 
war  because  of  an  extravagant  national  pride  which  takes  of- 
fense at  some  trifling  affront,  an  affront  which,  if  calm,  cool 
and  deliberative  reason  prevailed,  could  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion or,  in  many  cases,  passed  over  in  silence.  Remove  these 
causes  of  war  and  peace  will  be  the  inevitable  outcome. 

For  many  years,  or,  I should  say,  for  many  centuries,  since 
tke}^  date  back  to  pagan  times,  treaties  have  been  looked  upon 
as  the  great  means  of  eradicating  these  causes  of  war.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  not  only  in  the  speculative  but  in  the  practical  order, 
as  we  have  experienced,  that  they  are  most  effectively  stayed 
by  treaties.  The  sense  of  duty,  of  honor,  the  fear  of  those 
judgments  of  disapprobation  heralded  throughout  the  world 
by  the  press,  with  their  consequent  detriment  to  rank  upon 
the  nations  are  indeed  powerful  sanctions  accruing  to  a broken 
treaty.  Is  it  not  to  such  sanctions  that  we  are  to  attribute  the 
amicable  settlements  under  treaties  recorded  in  the  history  of 
peace?  And,  to  come  down  to  our  own  United  States,  we  may 
cite  cases  by  the  score  which  have  been  disposed  of  between 
us  and  Great  Britain  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Jay  treaty  of 
1874  down  to  the  present  time. 

But,  however  highly  we  estimate  the  ability  of  treaties  in 
staying  our  fighting  instincts,  we  must  admit  that  their  effi- 
cacy stops  here  and  that  these  warlike  passions  can  be  con- 
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trolled  only  by  a power  higher  than  the  individual  nations. 
How,  as  a matter  of  fact,  can  nations  establish  treaties  and 
courts  of  arbitration  which  will  be  effective  in  abolishing  war 
without  first  organizing  a federation  among  the  various  coun- 
tries? How  can  they  hope  for  an  unconditional  compliance 
with  the  stipulations  of  such  courts  and  treaties  unless  the 
constituent  nations  of  that  federation  invest  in  one  head  the 
authority  to  enforce  it?  The  lav/s  of  justice  and  equity  im- 
planted in  our  nature  are  contrary  to  our  pugnacious  inclina- 
tions and  often  little  likely  to  be  heeded  without  the  fear  of 
some  power  sufficient  to  secure  this  observance.  Therefore,  I 
say,  that  unless  there  be  erected  an  authority  higher  than  the 
individual  nations  any  scheme  to  control  them  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

There  is  one  v/ay  in  which  to  secure  such  an  author- 
ity. The  individual  nations  must  invest  all  their  power 
in  one  assembly  and  must  be  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
decrees  of  that  assembly  for  peace  as  coming  directly  from 
themselves.  In  other  words,  a multiplicity  of  wills  and  voices 
must  be  reduced  to  unity  and  thus  an  order  established,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  peace.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  an  admirable  example  of  such  a federation.  Every  State, 
though  retaining  its  own  sovereignty,  is  joined  to  the  rest  by 
a voluntary  alliance  and  all  agree  to  confer  their  strength  upon 
a common  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  head.  In  cases  of 
dispute  the  judicial  head,  holding  its  authority  immediately 
from  the  States,  summons  before  it  the  sovereign  powers  af- 
fected in  order  to  render  an  award.  The  State  of  New  York 
vs.  the  State  of  Ohio  was  announced  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  in  De  Tocqueville’s  hearing,  and  so  great  was  his  im- 
pression on  realizing  how  these  two  States,  consisting  of  mil- 
lions of  citizens,  placed  their  interests  before  a court  of  judges 
that  he  many  times  expressed  his  admiration  of  our  Federal 
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judicial  system.  Yet  this  enormous  authority  is  immediately 
based  upon  the  federation  of  individual  States. 

If  the  nations  of  the  world  would  come  together  in  such  a 
federation  surely  we  would  have  a universal  peace,  but,  let  us 
be  frank,  such  a union  of  the  v/orld  is  a long  way  off.  The  spirit 
of  mutual  trust  must  be  infused  into  the  powers  before  we  can 
ever  hope  for  such  a blessing.  Where  can  we  find  two  na- 
tions today  that  are  willing  to  lay  down  arms  and  unite  on 
terms  of  mutual  confidence?  Far  to  the  contrary,  they  are  all 
competing  in  a silent  warfare  of  treasury  expenditures,  the  war 
of  taxation  against  taxation,  the  war  for  supremacy  in  mili- 
tary and  naval  equipment,  which  claims  its  thousands  of  vic- 
tims as  truly  as  does  the  upturned  sod  of  the  battlefield.  Yes, 
the  spirit  of  the  world  today  is  one  of  gain,  one  of  individual 
glory,  and  as  a consequence  a spirit  of  deep-rooted  suspicion. 
They  are  willing,  indeed,  to  proceed  from  treaties  of  ar- 
bitration to  federation,  and  thus  to  the  attainment  of  peace,  but 
the  mode  of  progression,  as  I before  implied,  is  quite  the  re- 
verse. They  must  proceed  from  federation  to  arbitration.  Un- 
til this  is  realized  the  federation  of  the  world  dreamt  of  by 
Tennyson  must  remain  but  the  dream  of  the  poet,  for  no  step 
toward  peace  is  possible  until  the  root  of  all  discord  has  been 
removed. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  at  present  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  treaties  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate  be- 
tween our  country  and  Germany  and  France.  The  people  of 
the  whole  world  are  urging  the  universal  establishment  of  such 
treaties,  but  without  a common  power  to  enforce  their  observ- 
ance they  are  doomed  to  failure.  Here,  if  anywhere,  let  the 
truth  be  told.  When  the  great  strain  comes  treaties  and  de- 
cisions of  arbitration  courts  will  be  swept  aside.  There  is,  it 
is  trqe,  no  case  on  record  in  which  the  nations  have  refused 
to  submit  to  the  awards  of  such  courts,  but  this  is  only  because 
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minor  cases  have  been  submitted.  Those  of  greater  moment 
have  always  been  reserved  for  the  sword.  But  in  questions 
of  great  import  will  you  tell  me  that  they  will  be  held  by 
treaties?  When  a chance  for  commercial  opportunity  and 
prominence  or  industrial  outlet  arises,  what  care  they  for  the 
loss  sustained  through  the  dishonor  of  a broken  treaty?  What 
care  they  for  the  sanctions  of  the  press  when  they  suspect  a 
nation  with  which  they  hold  a treaty  of  contemplating  plans 
detrimental  to  their  possessions?  What  care  they  for  the  dis- 
honor accruing  to  a breach  of  confidence  when  a sister  nation 
has  been  guilty  of  some  trifling  affront  to  their  extravagant 
national  pride  ? It  will  always  be  the  old,  old  story.  They  will 
choose  what  to  them  appears  the  lesser  evil.  Was  it  not  Na- 
poleon who  said  that  treaties  were  made  to  be  broken,  and, 
indeed,  when  we  consider  facts  in  the  history  of  peace  we 
must  admit  that  the  Little  Corporal  was  right.  In  the  first 
Hague  Conference  did  not  Germany  prevent  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration,  thus  showing  at  the 
outset  her  intention,  should  a distasteful  question  arise?  And 
need  I recall  the  Holy  Alliance  of  1815,  which,  for  want  of  the 
sufficient  authority,  degenerated  into  a military  device  for 
d5mastic  interests?  To  allude  to  further  examples  without 
time  to  cite  the  concrete  instances  would  be  unworthy  of  your 
intelligence,  but  I leave  it  to  your  knowledge  of  facts  that  the 
history  of  the  world  is  a history  of  broken  treaties.  Nor  can 
we  hope  for  anything  better  from  treaties,  for,  being  without 
an  adequate  authority,  they  must  always  be  uncertain. 

If,  then,  treaties  must  fail  is  there  no  other  way  you  will 
ask?  Yes,  the  cure  is  a deeper  one.  Treaties  may  counteract  to 
some  extent  the  causes  of  war,  but  permanent  peace  can  be 
had  only  by  giving  new  viewpoints  to  the  people.  The  advo- 
cates of  peace  will  talk  of  treaties,  of  arbitration  and  the  like, 
but  the  real  cure  lies  in  eradicating  those  false  views  which 
lead  nations  to  war  and  in  implanting  the  opposite  virtues  in 
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their  place.  “Our  ancestors,”  it  has  been  said,  “have  bred  pug- 
nacity into  our  bones  and  marrow,  and  this,  together  with  our 
inordinate  desire  to  fight  because  of  gain,  glory  and  deceit,  is 
the  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  all  peace.  To  remove  this 
may  require  time,  but  if  war  is  to  be  abolished  it  must  be  done 
only  by  destroying  its  causes  and  by  teaching  individuals  and 
nations  to  regard  each  other  with  the  good  will  and  confidence 
involved  in  the  word  peace.  Such  a change,  I believe, 
is  already  in  progress  and  that  the  world  is  unconsciously 
but  surely  coming  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  right  rea- 
son. The  question  of  the  “Creole,”  formerly  supposed  to  in- 
volve a question  of  honor,  brought  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land to  the  brink  of  war.  Y et,  so  amicably  was  it  settled,  even 
sixty  years  ago,  that  its  existence  has  faded  into  oblivion. 
And,  again,  though  twenty  years  ago  an  arbitration  of  the  con- 
troversy regarding  the  North  Atlantic  fisheries  would  have 
been  thought  impossible  on  grounds  of  international  honor, 
nevertheless,  about  a year  ago,  awards  from  the  Permanent 
Court  at  The  Hague  were  accepted  on  the  fundamental  points. 
Is  it  not  obvious,  that  these  and  many  other  settlements  spring 
from  our  new  views  of  national  honor?  Do  not  such  facts 
establish  us  in  the  belief  that  the  one  way  to  peace  lies  in 
changing  the  people’s  views? 

Y es,  if  the  advocates  of  peace  ever  accomplished  anything  in 
the  way  of  permanent  peace  it  must  be  not  by  treaties,  but  by 
correcting  the  hearts  of  the  people.  When  the  citizens  of  the 
nations,  have  as  a unit  the  virtues  that  disdain  excessive  com- 
mercial greed;  when  they  have  put  aside  all  unveracity  and 
deceit  and  are  willing  to  deal  with  each  other  on  terms  of  mu- 
tual trust ; and,  finally,  when  they  have  outlived  their  extrava- 
gant, personal,  party  and  racial  pride,  then  we  shall  have  a 
a universal,  international  peace — not  the  kind  that  is  transient 
and  uncertain,  but  a peace  that  is  permanent  because  founded 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Ed.  J.  Hanrahan,  ’12. 


REV.  JOSEPH  I.  ZIEGLER,  S.  J., 

Moderator^  Alumni  Association, 
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HE  sun  was  slowly  sinking  under  the  restless  sea,  throw- 


ing  shafts  of  crimson  heavenward,  staining  and  blazing 
the  western  sky.  Flocks  of  sea  birds  skimmed  and  drifted 
above  the  silver-crested  waves ; darting  hither  and  thither  were 
the  little  Carey-chicken  birds,  friends  of  wandering  sailors.  The 
gloom  of  night,  with  all  its  spectral  shades,  was  dispersing  the 
lagging  streaks  of  light,  and  “Monarch,’’  our  ship,  sank  her 
nose  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  green-hued  waters  and  dashed 
them  into  spray. 

One  of  the  crew  called  our  attention  to  a boat  in  our  course, 
on  the  northern  circle  of  descending  night.  Before  long  we 
overtook  it  and  found  it  to  be  a derelict,  decayed  and  almost 
sunken.  When  a huge,  billow  lifted  it  higher  than  usual  we 
perceived  barnacles  and  green  moss  fastened  to  its  sides.  The 
deck  was  bare  except  for  shattered  boxes  which  lay  along  the 
stern;  forty  feet  into  the  air  there  shot  a lone  mast  crowned 
with  a barrel  known  as  the  “crow’s  nest.”  There  was  no 
name  and,  seemingly,  it  was  forsaken. 

As  we  were  thus  gazing  upon  the  wreck  one  of  the  sailors 
suggested  to  tow  it  farther  out  to  sea.  For  now  it  was  in  the 
path  of  the  ocean-going  steamers  and  there  was  danger  of 
their  striking  it  on  a stormy  night.  The  captain  agreed.  A 
towline  was  fastened  and  slowly  we  dragged  it  astern. 

Looking  to  the  north  we  perceived  large  and  ominous 
clouds  that  foretold  a violent  storm.  Scarcely  were  we  settled 
in  the  cabin  before  it  was  upon  us  with  the  rush  of  howling 
gusts,  seemingly  made  angry  by  the  monster  in  its  path  that 
prevented  it  from  rushing  with  unimpeded  fury  over  the  wild 
and  restless  tract  of  water. 
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Suddenly,  amid  the  screaming  wind,  a seaman  cried:  “The 
cable’s  parted!”  We  rushed  aft  and  discerned  the  wreck 
quickly  drifting  into  the  sable  gloom.  We  turned  about  and 
reached  it  and  found  that  the  cable  had  parted  a few  feet  from 
the  derelict’s  bow.  We  fastened  it  and  started  onward. 

The  cry  came  soon  again : “The  cable’s  parted !”  And  again 
we  fastened  it  where  it  had  broken  before.  A third  time, 
from  a frightened  group  of  superstitious  sailors  at  the  stem, 
the  cry  came. 

At  length  the  captain,  desirous  of  removing  the  wreck  and 
disturbed  by  the  triple  parting  of  the  cable,  determined  to 
place  a man  back  on  the  wreck.  One  agreed  to  the  task.  He 
was  placed  back  on  the  foreboding  ship,  but  in  twenty  minutes 
the  cable  broke  again  and  not  a trace  of  the  man  could  be 
found  on  the  derelict.  Both  hatchways  seemed  to  be  nailed 
down  and  only  the  hollow  sound  of  our  shoes  upon  the  deck 
broke  the  dreary  search. 

The  captain  was  desperate;  his  mind  was  made  up  not  to 
allow  the  ship  to  drift  away.  He  must  place  more  than  one 
man  this  time.  He  called  for  volunteers  and  four  declared 
themselves  willing  to  go  on  the  lonely  boat  and  solve  the  mys- 
tery. Fully  armed  and  determined,  they  left  and  we  that  re- 
mained behind  stood  on  the  stern  of  our  boat,  with  anxious 
eyes  and  attentive  ears.  But  there  came  no  sound  save  the 
doleful,  steady  swish  of  the  bounding  waves  upon  our  ironclad 
stern. 

Of  a sudden,  we  felt  the  ship  lurch  ui;ider  us  and  again  the 
cable  fell  slack.  When  we  reached  the  wreck  the  deck  was  as 
clear  as  before  and  only  the  mast  stood  upon  it,  as  a tombstone 
upon  a grave. 

We  were  determined,  however,  to  solve  the  mystery.  This 
time  every  available  man  went  back  to  the  wreck,  which  was 
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now  short-cabled.  The  suspense  was  terrible.  In  a cramped 
position  we  lay,  behind  the  few  boxes  in  a corner,  hearing  the 
gusts  whistling  by  the  mast  like  a demon  singing  his  death 
song.  The  waves  beat  against  the  sides  of  the  slime-covered 
planks  with  a hollow,  muffled  roar,  and  the  screech  of  the 
night  heron  hovering  over  the  craft  of  death  lent  weirdness  to 
the  scene.  The  storm  passed ; the  friendly  moon,  though  light- 
ing the  still  raging  waters  with  its  silvery  beams  seemed  far- 
ther away  than  usual;  even  the  twinkling  stars  appeared  to 
sink  and  recede  deeper  into  the  sky,  as  though  afraid  to  look 
upon  what  was  about  to  happen.  Scarcely  had  we  chosen  our 
places  on  the  dismal  ship  when  we  heard  an  indescribable 
noise,  muffled  and  guarded  like  the  tones  of  an  anarchist  plan- 
ning assassination.  My  companions  trembled  beside  me  and 
I dared  not  speak  a word.  The  cool  night  breeze  bore  to  our 
ears  an  unearthly  screech,  and  on  hearing  it  we  pushed  our- 
selves farther  into  the  corner.  As  we  chanced  to  look  toward 
the  sky,  out  of  the  arc  of  the  heavens,  out  of  the  “crow's  nest” 
swaying  violently  in  the  angry  blasts  of  air,  down  the  creaking 
mast,  stole  four  figures.  I heard  the  click  of  my  com- 
rades' revolvers  and  I instantly  cocked  my  trigger  and  waited. 
Four  mysterious  figures  of  short  stature,  with  bent  backs, 
noiselessly  cut  the  cable  and  then  searched  the  deck.  Under 
the  eaves  of  the  boat’s  side  they  went,  peering  here  and  there 
with  quick,  darting  glances.  Closer  and  closer  they  came.  I 
saw  the  gleam  of  short  instruments  in  their  hands  and  I saw 
the  fiendish  stare  in  their  coal-black  eyes  and  heard,  too,  the 
short,  hissing  sound  that  they  regularly  emitted. 

One  came  to  a stop  and  glared  directly  at  me,  like  a mon- 
strous evil-eyed  wolf,  then  he  took  one  step  closer,  there  was 
a gleam  in  a ray  of  moonlight,  a swish  of  his  arm  and  a shot 
rang  out  on  the  silence  of  the  night. 
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Of  what  happened  after  that  I remember  but  little,  but  I 
have  visions  of  a fierce  struggle  taking  place,  figures  darting 
hither  and  thither,  unearthly  groans  and  deafening  shots  and 
streaks  of  fire  that  rent  the  night. 

When  found  later  by  the  crew  of  the  “Monarch”  I was  the 
lone  survivor.  My  companions  lay  beside  their  empty  revol- 
vers, and  close  to  them  were  four  figures  crouched  in  death. 
The  ghastly  and  terrible  look  upon  their  faces  showed  us  that 
death  to  them  had  been  an  unwelcome  enemy.  We  found  them 
to  be  ordinary  mortals,  but  shorter  in  stature,  dressed  in  tight- 
fitting  black  oilskin  garments.  In  each  one’s  hand  was  a small 
weapon  like  a sprinkler  in  which  was  carried  a small 
amount  of  the  deadliest  poison,  a drop  of  which  if  it  fell  on 
the  bare  skin  of  a human  being  would  kill  him  instantly. 

After  my  rescue,  and  while  the  crew  were  inspecting  the 
deck,  one  of  the  sailors  saw  a ray  of  light  coming  up  from  a 
crack  in  the  hatchway.  We  forced  it  open  and  descended  into 
a room  where  we  stood  dumbfounded.  It  was  a magnificent 
drawing-room,  electric  lights  sparkled  from  golden  chandeliers 
and  glittered  upon  the  diamond-studded  decorations  of  the 
room.  Large,  unknown  instruments  and  charts  were  upon 
polished  desks,  and  volumes  of  books,  uniformly  bound,  were 
standing  in  magnificent  bookcases.  The  furnishings  were 
never  surpassed  in  the  apartments  of  any  palace,  and  the  many 
strange  inventions  showed  us  the  inventive  genius  of  the  own- 
ers. Four  other  rooms,  fitted  up  just  as  magnificently,  com- 
prised the  lower  parts  of  the  derelict,  while  below  noiseless  en- 
gines, operated  by  vapor,  were  the  means  of  propelling  the 
craft. 

Such  were  the  secrets  of  the  derelict,  that  mysterious  craft 
which  for  many  long  years  had  appeared  on  different  waters 
of  the  globe ; that  had  been  the  subject  of  many  weird,  incred- 
ible tales  and  the  home  of  the  phantoms  of  the  sea.  But  the 
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history  of  the  pirates,  (for  pirates  they  were),  that  dwelt  on  it, 
the  ships  that  they  plundered  and  the  innocent  lives  that  were 
lost  will  never  be  known  save  in  that  world  where  all  secrets 
are  revealed  and  where  life  flows  along  as  happily  and  as  joy- 
ously as  a brooklet  to  the  sea. 

Joseph  J.  Quinn,  H.  S.  *12. 


Ahoy  to  the  brine-covered  brig,  my  boys ! 

Ahoy  to  our  ocean  bride, 

Where  the  billow  plays  in  the  golden  rays 
That  rest  on  the  heaving  tide. 

We’re  off  to  the  bright  evening  skies,  my  boys! 

We’re  off  to  the  western  waves; 

Think  not  of  the  dirge  of  the  restless  surge, 

That  rolls  upon  sailors’  graves. 

We’ll  race  with  the  frolicsome  moon,  my  boys! 

And  list  to  the  screeching  gales. 

We’ll  skip  o’er  the  hue  of  the  ocean  blue 
A-spinning  our  seaman  tales. 

Oh,  spurn  all  these  rollicking  ripples,  boys, 

That  crisp  on  the  silver  sands ; 

And  bid  an  adieu  to  good  friends  and  true  ; 

We’re  off  to  the  western  lands. 


W.  F.  C. 
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(A  Parable.) 


ND  I listened,  for  I heard  the  wind  shrieking  and  howling 


^ ^ in  its  exultation,  and  I could  distinguish  the  words  that 
it  was  saying;  for  it  seemed  to  speak  of  regions  unknown  to 


men. 


’ “I  sing  of  the  wild,  wild  sea  which  tosses  and  rolls  in  its 
agitation;  for  I am  the  demon  of  the  winds  which  ravage 
thereupon.  Far  out  in  that  vast  ocean  of  water,  which  mortal 
eye  hath  not  beheld,  there  stands  a rock  greater  than  anything 
which  man  hath  known.  It  stands  glorying  in  its  strength, 
which  is  infinite;  for  here  the  ocean  is  thousands  of  fathoms 
deep  and  this  rock  takes  root  in  its  bottom,  while  its  summit  is 
lost  in  the  clouds.  And  it  glints  in  the  sunshine  as  though  it 
were  encased  in  steely  armor  and  it  is  bearded  with  moss ; for 
it  is  aged  and  stood  when  the  first  man  was  an  infant.” 

And  when  I approached  the  rock  it  was  dark;  for  the  sun 
had  long  since  sunk  to  his  rest  and  the  Monarch  Night  pre- 
vailed fiendish;  howling  was  the  tempest. 

And,  in  approaching,  the  ship  encountered  great  difficulty; 
battling  with  the  winds  and  the  waves.  And,  having  ap- 
proached, I was  filled  with  great  loathing  and  disgust;  for  it 
was  filled  with  worms  and  vipers  and  other  creeping  and 
abominable  things  that  feed  on  human  flesh  and  putrid  corpses. 
And  the  lightnings  revealed  to  me  that  the  ship  was  named 
‘^Slander,”  and  I tried  to  read  the  legend  carved  upon  the  rock, 
but  I could  not  because  it  was  night. 

And  I became  angry  and  in  my  rage  I ordered  the  winds  to 
destroy  this  ship,  this  reeking  thing.  And  they,  blowing  with 
tenfold  strength  and  fury,  hurled  the  ship  upon  the  rock,  and 
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thus  it  sank.  And  immediately  the  tempest  ceased  and  the 
sun  rose  and  shone  with  a blood-red  light  and  revealed  the 
character  carved  upon  the  rock  so  that  they  shone  in  the  en- 
crimsoned  light  like  fire.  And  I was  enabled  to  read  the 
legend  carved  upon  the  rock,  and  it  was  this : “Veritas,”  which 
also  means  “Truth.” 

There  was  no  sound  save  the  lapping  of  the  waves  against 
the  rock ; for  the  stars  shone  out  of  a peaceful  sky.  And  I at- 
tempted to  read  a legend  which  was  carved  upon  the  rock,  but 
I could  not  because  it  was  night. 

Suddenly  the  night  was  changed  and  huge  clouds,  like  birds 
of  ill-omen,  gathered  in  the  sky,  and  suddenly  there  arose  a 
great  tempest;  for  I desired  to  crush  this  rock  which  defied 
my  power.  The  thunders  rolled  with  terrible  noise  and  light- 
nings ran  up  the  clouds,  and  the  waves  became  as  mountains 
and  the  rock  trembled  to  its  very  base  amidst  this  tumult  of  the 
elements,  but  fell  not.  And  I tried  to  read  the  legend  carved 
upon  the  rock,  but  I could  not,  because  it  was  night. 

And  suddenly  there  appeared  in  thje  offing  a great  ship 
which,  in  the  distance,  appeared  more  beautiful  than  anything 
which  the  eye  hath  ever  beheld,  and  the  wind  blowing  through 
the  rigging  seemed  to  sing  sweet  lullabies,  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  wind.  And  I listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
wind  howling  in  its  exultation.  And  I drew  my  cloak  up 
about  my  shoulders;  for  the  wind  spoke  no  more  and  was 
silent.  And  I shuddered ; for  in  the  Book  of  Scripture  are  writ- 
ten these  words : “And  upon  this  rock  I shall  build  my  church 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.” 


Arthur  F.  McCullough,  H.  S.,  ’14. 
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2(n  ilFmnriam. 


A year  has  passed  since  God,  the  Just  and  Wise, 
Has  ta’en  our  holy-n^inded  President 
Unto  Himself,  in  happy  Paradise, 

To  join  the  souls  which  he  before  him  sent. 

Upon  this  earth,  a saintly  priest  of  God, 

He  went  among  his  endless  toils  untired ; 
Obedient  unto  his  Master’s  nod. 

Ne’er  murmured,  ne’er  once  inquired. 

Among  his  boys  his  tender  love  was  best ; 

For  them  he  was  a brilliant  beacon  light: 

His  earnest  teachings  sent  all  fault  to  rest ; 

His  cheerfulness  gave  courage  in  the  fight. 


But  God  decreed  his  earthly  toils  to  end. 
And,  ’midst  celestial  joy  and  happiness. 
In  saints’  and  angels’  fellowship  to  spend 
His  days  in  everlasting  blessedness. 


O,  holy  prince  of  God’s  eternal  reign. 

Upon  thy  throne  in  Heaven’s  brightest  hall, 

Beset  with  danger,  fear  and  pain. 

To  thee,  with  deepest  humbleness,  we  call. 

J.  Keith,  ’15. 


THE  REVEREND  FRANCIS  XAVIER  BRADY,  S.  J 
Twelfth  President  Loyola  College. 


( 
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HE  telephone  jangled  loudly.  It  was  nearly  eleven.  All 


morning  I had  been  expecting  a call.  I had  an  important 
deal  on  hand  in  Wall  Street,  for  the  success  of  which  it  was 
expedient  that  I be  absent  from  ’Change  till  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, so  I had  secluded  myself  in  my  country  home,  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  New  York.  However,  I could  reach  Wall 
Street  in  plenty  of  time,  for  outside  puffed  my  high-power 
Packard  and  the  Exchange  did  not  close  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  most  important  that  I should  arrive  in  time,  for,, 
though  I was  understood  to  be  in  the  deal,  I had  not  yet  paid 
for  the  stock.  I was  not  legally  therefore  a member  of  the 
corporation,  whose  object  was  the  control  of  practically  all  the 
copper  supply. 

Taking  up  the  receiver  I heard  the  voice  of  Brice,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  enterprise : “Hello.  Is  this  Jim  Ferris?”  said 
the  voice.  “Well,  Jim,  everything  is  progressing  finely.  How- 
ever, the  Harriman  interests  are  making  a big  fight,  but  your 
appearance,  with  the  cool  million  in  cash,  can  safely  be  de- 
pended upon  to  swing  the  deal.  Without  you  we  would 
surely  be  whipped ; so  be  in  tim.e.  If  you  start  now  you  ought 
to  be  here  by  two-thirty.  Goodbye.” 

As  soon  as  our  talk  was  ended  I descended  the  steps  and 
entered  my  waiting  car.  No  time  was  lost  in  the  start  and  I 
was  soon  whirling  over  the  turnpike  leading  towards  New 
York,  with  the  Hudson  to  my  right  and  to  my  left  myriads  of 
populous  villages.  On  I sped,  as  through  a land  in  miniature, 
so  rapidly  did  man  and  beast,  forest  and  hill  pass  by.  The 
hands  of  my  v/atch  pointed  to  one  when  I reached  Cragmont, 
with  half  the  distance  covered.  But  from  here  on  a very  god  of 
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disaster  must  have  dogged  my  path.  First,  my  carbureter 
became  clogged.  For  a priceless  half  hour  I lay  prostrate  be- 
neath the  wheels  of  my  dragon.  When  this  difficulty  was 
finally  adjusted  I sped  on,  but  for  a time  only.  Delay  after 
delay  occurred,  minor,  indeed,  in  their  nature,  but  each  con- 
suming its  meed  of  time.  By  me  flashed  a huge  mile  post 
with  “82  miles  to  New  York”  written  upon  it.  I looked  at  my 
watch.  It  was  after  half-past  one.  Faster  and  faster  I flew. 
For  a time  the  accidents  ceased  and  by  two  o’clock  I was 
only  fifty  miles  from  my  journey’s  end.  Then  came  the 
crowning  disaster. 

I was  flying  along  a clear  stretch  of  road  (the  country 
around  me  was  notably  desolate)  when,  about  a mile  ahead,  I 
saw  a woman  waving  a red  blanket.  As  I drew  nearer  I per- 
ceived that  she  was  very  old,  and,  with  her  grey  locks  swirl- 
ing wildly  about  her,  she  looked  like  a Druid  priestess  impor- 
tuning her  gods.  Nearer  and  nearer  I came,  and,  as  she  re- 
mained steadfast  in  the  road,  I was  forced  to  slow  down  and 
finally  come  to  a full  stop.  Waving  her  arms  imploringly  she 
poured  forth  her  tale  of  trouble  into  my  ears.  From  the  con- 
fused jumble  of  words  I gathered  that  her  daughter  was  very 
ill  with  diphtheria  and  would  surely  die  unless  she  had  a 
doctor  within  the  hour.  The  mother  had  seen  me  coming  and 
had  rushed  out  to  implore  me  to  return  for  a doctor  in  the 
car.  I hesitated.  The  nearest  physician’s  office  was  three 
miles  back.  It  was  now  a quarter-past  two  and  I had  forty- 
five  miles  intervening  between  me  and  my  goal.  To  return 
would  be  to  gravely  jeopardize  my  chance  of  arriving  in  time. 
But  I could  not  look  into  those  faded  eyes,  filled  with  all  a 
mother’s  love  and  refuse  her  request,  much  less  as  it  con- 
cerned her  daughter’s  life.  Turning  the  auto,  I was  soon 
racing  back  over  the  road  whence  I had  come.  Three  minutes 
later  I pulled  up  in  front  of  a medium-sized  house  with  a doc- 
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tor’s  sign  posted  by  the  door.  Luckily  for  me,  the  doctor  was 
at  home  and  we  were  soon  flying  cityward.  In  another  five 
minutes  I had  dropped  the  doctor  at  a wayside  hut  and,  with- 
out waiting  to  see  if  he  was  in  time,  I pressed  on. 

I heard  a clock  to  my  right  boom  the  half  hour.  With 
thirty-five  miles  left  to  cover  I could  hardly  make  it.  Madly 
I raced  on,  to  my  left  the  Hudson  writhed  and  twisted  like  a 
snake  encrusted  with  silver  scales,  as  the  sun  glanced  from 
its  surface.  Far  up  the  river  a thunderstorm  was  brewing 
and  the  clouds  raced  and  swirled  like  so  many  battling  de- 
mons. Soon  I was  entering  New  York.  It  was  now  five  min- 
utes to  three.  Through  the  long  city  streets,  some  broad, 
some  narrow,  I passed.  Finally  I reached  my  longed-for  goal. 
Wall  Street.  I drew  up  in  front  of  the  mammoth  Stock  Ex- 
change, buzzing  within  like  a hive  of  bees.  Leaping  from  my 
car  I was  entering  the  door  when  a nearby  clock  boomed 
three.  Instantly  the  clamor  ceased,  the  Exchange  was  closed. 
Through  an  act  of  charity  I had  lost  millions. 

Riding  slowly  home  that  night,  with  Brice’s  upbraidings  and 
his  statement  that  I had  sold  myself  to  the  opposing  inter- 
ests still  ringing  in  my  ears,  I mused  upon  how  little  is  to  be 
gained  by  putting  one’s  trust  in  God  by  doing  good.  Even 
the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  old  woman,  for  her  daughter  was 
recovering,  failed  to  assuage  my  sorrowful  heart. 

The  next  morning  I picked  up  the  paper  with  forebodings  of 
disaster.  Here  would  be  printed,  for  all  the  world  to  see,  our 
total  defeat,  and,  perhaps  also,  the  reason  for  it.  To  my  sur- 
prise and  bewilderment,  I read  in  glaring  headlines  of  the 
United  States  Government’s  great  coup;  how,  acting  under 
the  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  law,  they  had  nipped  in  the 
bud  a gigantic  corner  in  copper,  and,  finally,  how  the  leaders 
of  the  great  combine  were  already  in  jail.  Gradually  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  I had  saved  not  only  money  but  honor 
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also  by  being  too  late  to  buy  the  shares  of  the  copper  com- 
pany. If  I had  been  in  time  I and  my  associates,  even  the 
self-confident  Brice,  would  not  only  have  lost  all  the  money 
we  had  put  into  the  venture,  but  the  prospect  of  a jail  sen- 
tence v^^^ould  now  be  staring  us  all  in  the  face.  How  grateful 
they  ought  to  be  to  me  and  how  grateful,  in  turn,  ought  I to 
be  to  a merciful  God,  who  had  placed  the  poor  widow  in  my 
path  and  had  given  me  the  grace  to  act  upon  my  better  im- 
pulses and  relieve  her  distress.  How  great  a reward  came, 
thought  I,  from  those  ten  minutes  employed  in  performing  a 
charitable  deed. 

R.  F.  O’Leary,  H.  S.,  ’12. 


Dear  Mother  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven  above ! 

Earth’s  lowly  children,  prostrate  at  your  feet. 
Are  offering  prayers  unworthy,  yet  full  sweet. 
Resplendent  with  the  burning  fire  of  love ! 

Most  loving  Mother,  Heaven’s  purest  Dove, 

Oh  may  we  in  His  holy  Kingdom  meet ; 

Then  you  will  love  us  truly,  and  will  greet 

Hearts  as  happy  as  their  love  for  you  they  prove. 

Each  prayer,  a rose,  I lay  upon  your  shrine. 
Resembling  earth’s  most  pure  and  lovely  flower 
May  all  your  children  in  your  radiance  shine. 
Attending  at  sweet  Virtue’s  lowliest  bower! 
Remember  me,  my  Mother ! Maid  divine ! 

Yet  even  now,  and  in  Death’s  fearful  hour. 


Clarence  G.  O wings,  ’15. 
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olljfr  nf  CSr^n&FL 

(A  Ballad.) 

A stately  hall  was  Heorot, 

Built  by  good  King  Hrothgar ; 

This  noble  mead-hall  often  held 
The  brave  from  lands  afar. 

And  there,  with  many  bumpers  rare, 
They  toasted  heroes  bold; 

And  paid  their  court  to  ladies  fair. 

As  mighty  deeds  were  told. 

To  Heorot,  the  hall  of  fame. 

In  reign  of  good  Hrothgar, 

Old  Grehdel  came,  fierce  son  of  Cain, 
Who  dwelt  from  men  afar. 


The  troll  in  his  nocturnal  raids. 
Was  wont  to  prey  on  men; 

And  many  brave  and  goodly  Thanes 
Were  dragged  down  to  his  den. 


The  monster  prowled  on  them  at  will; 

And  all  were  powerless 
To  meet  this  fiend  of  hell,  who  wrought 
So  much  unhappiness; 
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Till  Beowulf,  a valiant  man 
Who  dwelt  across  the  sea, 

To  Heorot,  in  Jutland,  came. 

The  hall  and  realm  to  free. 

“I,  Beowulf,’*  he  cried,  “will  drive 
This  beast  from  out  the  land ; 

But  let  no  man  be  in  the  hall. 

Except  my  daring  band.” 

When  night  came  on  and  darkness  reigned; 
Th’  undaunted  heroes  bold 

All  slept  in  Heorot,  in  scorn 
Of  deeds  of  Grendel  told. 

At  dead  of  night  on  them  he  sprang 
To  snatch  a man  so  free ; 

And  like  a whirlpool,  swift  he  gulped 
Him  down  in  fiendish  glee. 

Up  sprang  the  hero.  Then  at  once 
They  grappled  lustily. 

The  monster  soon  perceived  his  foe 
Was  mightier  than  he. 

Resounded  far  the  battle  din. 

They  fought  like  men  of  yore. 

But  Beowulf  the  victory  won 
O’er  him  out  on  the  moor. 

Then  fainter  grew  his  beastly  heart, 

And  he  were  fain  to  fly, 

A vise-like  grip  restrained  him, 

Who  feared  so  much  to  die. 
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He  strove  to  free  his  arm  from  out 
The  hero’s  grasp,  in  vain; 

For  Thor-like  Beowulf  then  wrenched 
That  member  from  its  main. 

The  monster  shrieked  most  horribly, 

And  madly  did  he  rave ; 

Then  howling  fled  from  out  the  hall 
To  die  within  his  cave. 

Theodore  M.  Hemelt,  ’15. 


Mitttpr  B 30^0. 

For  many  men  upon  this  earth. 

Winter  has  its  fun  and  mirth; 

But  when,  in  truth,  it  comes  to  me, 

This  is  all  that  I can  see— 

Heavy  cold,  bills  tenfold; 

Whooping  cough,  with  heat  turned  off ; 

Cramps  and  gripes,  and  frozen  pipes; 

Stomach  ills,  doctor’s  bills ; 

Rheumatiz,  lack  of  biz; 

Appendicitis,  meningitis ; 

Constant  sneezing,  rubbing,  greasing; 

Mustard  plasters,  new  disasters; 

Fasts  and  diet,  never  quiet; 

Then  a torpid  liver,  is  the  trouble  giver; 

Mumps  and  measles,  and  bronchitis ; 

But  thanks  to  Heaven,  there  are  no  “mosquitis.” 

J.  Reith,  ’15. 
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A Sit  0f 

Q HE  took  up  one  of  the  magazines  and  glanced  through  it 
^ casually,  but  somehow  it  did  not  appeal  to  the  old  lady, 
and  so  she  laid  it  down  again.  There  was  a volume  of  poems, 
richly  bound  in  vellum,  on  the  table  by  her  side,  and  for  a 
while  the  story  of  its  gallant  knights  and  lovely  maidens  be- 
witched her.  But  soon  the  weight  of  the  book  began  to  tire 
her  feeble  hands. 

After  that,  quite  as  a last  resort,  she  took  up  the  evening 
paper  and  glanced  through  it,  just  to  while  away  the  time. 
She  had  never  taken  much  concern  in  politics,  the  latest 
Parisian  fashion  did  not  interest  her  in  the  least,  but  pres- 
ently three  little  stanzas,  wedged  in  between  a lurid  account 
of  a murder  and  a patent  medicine  advertisement,  caught 
her  eye. 

The  poem  was  Eugene  Field’s  “Little  Boy  Blue,”  and  at 
the  very  first  lines  of  it  the  old  lady  became  all  attention : 

The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust. 

But  sturdy  and  staunch  it  stands. 

And  the  little  tin  soldier  is  covered  with  rust. 

And  his  musket  molds  in  his  hands. 

Very  slowly,  as  she  read  on,  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes 
and  blurred  the  spectacles  so  that  she  could  scarcely  see  the 
lines  of  the  second  stanza : 

“Now,  don’t  you  go  till  I come,”  he  said, 

“And  don’t  you  make  any  noise!” 

Then,  toddling  off  to  his  tnmdle  bed. 

He  dreamed  of  his  pretty  toys. 

And  as  he  was  dreaming  an  angel  song 
n;  Awakened  our  little  boy. 

Oh,  the  years  are  many 
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Yes,  they  were  many!  It  was  more  than  half  a century  ago, 
now.  The  paper  dropped  from  the  old  lady’s  hand  and  rustled 
to  the  floor.  There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  read  any  more, 
for  her  thoughts  had  flown  back  now,  back  to  the  time  when 
she  had  just  such  a Little  Boy  Blue  as  that.  True,  since  then 
she  had  lots  of  other  children.  Even  now,  as  she  sat  there 
in  the  twilight,  she  could  hear  the  shouts  of  her  grandchildren, 
at  play  not  far  away,  but  little  Josie  had  been  the  first-born, 
and,  somehow,  the  others  were  different,  and  nobody  knew 
just  why  but  herself.  She  had  daughters  to  console  her  in 
her  widowhood,  but  with  little  Josie  it  was  different.  They 
only  knew  of  him  by  the  little  headstone  in  the  graveyard; 

but  to  her Why,  after  reading  that  little  poem,  it  seemed 

as  though  it  were  only  yesterday  that  he  was  toddling  along 
beside  her,  rosy,  bright  and  full  of  fun.  And  he  used  to  say 
just  those  things,  she  remembered. 

‘‘Why,  mother;”  said  her  daughter,  as  she  came  in,  “you’ve 
been  crying!  What’s  the  matter?” 

“It  was  nothing,  dear,”  answered  the  old  lady,  as  she  wiped 
her  eyes.  “I  was  reading,  you  know,  and  it  upset  me  a little. 
It  was  just  a bit  of  verse.” 

George  B.  Loden,  H.  S.,  ’12. 
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Btxmtt:  2|0m  (§ih  lift  Nm. 

tT  would  be  almost  amusing,  were  it  not  really  amazing,  to 
see  the  perfect  complacency  with  which  only  too  many 
seemingly  learned  men  of  our  time  view  the  achievements  of 
present-day  scientists,  and  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
rapid  strides  that  are  being  made  in  the  scientific  world.  They 
seem  to  think  that  their  generation  has  seen  the  only  real 
advancement  of  any  age  upon  these  lines,  and  they  venture 
to  predict  that  posterity  will  reverence  this  period  as  the 
greatest  scientific  epoch  the  world  has  ever  known.  Perhaps 
the  reason  for  this  erroneous  opinion  may  be  assigned  to  the 
almost  complete  stagnation  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  the  comparatively  slight  progress  that  was 
made  during  that  time.  Perhaps  it  may  be  due  to  their  igno- 
rance of  the  many  great  discoveries  and  wonderful  inven- 
tions of  former  generations,  of  which  most  of  our  modem 
marvels  are  but  the  developments  and  improvements.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  nevertheless  is  tmly  incredible  what  a de- 
lusion some  of  our  eminent  scientists  are  harboring. 

They  seem  to  forget  the  Euclids,  the  Aristotles,  the  Gali- 
leos, the  countless  number  of  astronomers,  mathematicians, 
philosophers,  and,  in  fact,  scientists  of  every  age  and  nation, 
every  creed  and  condition,  who  have  devoted  their  lives,  their 
energies  and  talents  to  the  unfolding  of  nature’s  mysteries 
and  have  brought  to  light  discoveries  that  have  revolution- 
ized the  course  of  human  events.  The  self-sufficiency  of  their 
intellects  contains  no  room  for  the  memory  of  the  deeds  of 
bygone  ages.  They  have  eyes  only  for  the  present;  their 
minds  can  comprehend  naught  but  the  deeds  of  their  own 
times. 
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And  it  is  not  in  any  particular  branch  of  science  alone  that 
this  development  of  ancient  ideas  can  be  perceived.  Philos- 
ophy, medicine,  astronomy,  all  have  their  beginning  in  the 
far  distant  past,  all  owe  the  origin  to  the  intelligence  and 
application  of  a remote,  but  not  forgotten  antiquity. 

Nor,  in  making  this  statement,  are  the  accomplishments  of 
the  scientists  of  the  present  day  underestimated,  nor  is  an 
effort  made  to  undervalue  the  remarkable  benefits  bestowed 
upon  mankind  by  Edison,  and  Marconi,  the  Wright  Brothers, 
and  the  other  geniuses  too  numerous  to  mention.  Their  feats 
are  truly  wonderful,  and  humanity  cannot  regard  them  too 
highly.  But  what  is  meant  is  simply  this.  Science,  as  it  is 
today,  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  a development  of 
ideas  accumulated  in  the  course  of  many  ages.  From  the 
farthest  limits  of  Paganism  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
then  on  down  through  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  the 
wisdom  of  the  human  race  has  ever  been  engaged  in  fostering 
and  developing  the  basic  principles  that  underlie  our  scientific 
system.  And  as  age  succeeded  age,  and  men  became  more 
and  more  versed  in  the  laws  of  God  and  Nature,  these  scien- 
tific tenets  waxed  strong  and  vigorous,  ever  changing  and 
improving  and  progressing.  Thus  down  the  channels  of  time, 
through  the  mists  and  clouds  of  the  so-called  Dark  Ages,  they 
came  to  us,  the  evolution  of  generations,  the  zenith  of  the 
world’s  intellectual  attainments.  It  is  the  present  day  scien- 
tists, ’tis  true,  that  have  unfolded  the  greatest  inventions  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  the  majority  of  the  ideas,  the 
principles  underlying  these  mighty  achievements,  were  known 
and  suggested  by  our  forefathers,  were  evolved  in  the  fertile 
intelligence  of  a far,  far  distant  past. 

The  conquest  of  the  elements  in  electricity  and  aviation  is 
regarded  as  the  most  signal  victory  of  modern  genius,  and 
undoubtedly  surpasses  any  of  the  wonders  of  antiquity.  But 
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even  these  branches  of  science  were  known  to  some  degree 
in  the  ages  that  have  preceded  us.  The  Pagan  priests  of 
ancient  Greece  appreciated  the  fact  that  amber,  when  rubbed 
with  a cloth  generated  an  electric  charge  and  hence  had  the 
power  of  attracting  other  small  objects  to  itself.  Though 
they  knew  not  its  name,  they  made  use  of  this  charge,  and  by 
venerating  it,  and  reverencing  it  as  a mysterious  being,  they 
were  enabled  to  inspire  awe  into  the  minds  of  their  super- 
stitious followers.  In  aviation,  too,  we  have  an  instance  of 
the  progressiveness  of  thought  in  those  olden  times.  As  early 
as  the  Fifteenth  Century  a mathematician  named  Dante  con- 
trived an  ingenious  pair  of  wings,  with  which  he  made  several 
successful  flights.  But  a disastrous  fall  upon  a church  steeple 
put  an  end  to  his  experiments,  and,  after  his  death,  the  science 
of  aviation  fell  into  disrepute. 

Again  in  the  field  of  applied  mathematics  we  are  centuries 
behind  in  many  of  our  principles.  It  was  Galileo  and  his 
school  who  created  the  branches  known  as  mechanics,  hydro- 
statics, and  the  like;  but  the  practicability  of  these  studies 
had  been  demonstrated  ages  before,  as  is  shown  by  the  me- 
chanical inventions  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  Lusitania  and  Mauretania,  the  two  great  monsters  of 
the  Atlantic,  were  enabled  to  eclipse  all  former  records  for 
speed  by  the  new  style  engine,  the  turbine,  with  which  they 
were  equipped.  This  engine,  invented  in  1834,  was  imme- 
diately acknowledged  to  be  a vast  improvement  over  the  old 
reciprocating  type  then  in  use,  and  its  introduction  was  hailed 
as  another  example  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  modern  times. 
And  in  a way  it  was.  But  the  idea  itself  is  older  than  Chris- 
tianity and  dates  back  to  2000  years  before  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah. 

At  the  University  of  Alexandria,  founded  by  the  great  con- 
queror, Alexander  himself.  Heron,  one  of  the  professors  of 
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mathematics,  applied  the  above-mentioned  principle  to  what 
was  probably  the  first  steam  engine  ever  made.  He  had  a 
globe  of  copper,  mounted  on  a pivot,  and  containing  a certain 
amount  of  water.  On  being  heated,  the  water  produced  steam, 
which  was  conducted  through  tubes  so  bent  as  to  open  in 
opposite  directions  on  either  side  of  the  globe.  The  impact 
of  the  escaping  steam  upon  the  air  set  the  globe  revolving, 
and  thus  the  principle  of  the  turbine  engine  at  work  is  clear. 

In  chemistry  and  medicine  we  see  the  same  preponderance 
of  ancient  laws  and  ideas.  To  Lavoisier,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  'attributed  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the 
indestructibility  of  matter — namely,  that  the  amount  of  mat- 
ter in  a given  substance  remains  always  the  same — though, 
perhaps,  when  acted  upon  by  such  forces  as  heat,  light  and 
electricity,  the  matter  may  assume  different  forms,  or  go  off 
as  a gas,  as  coal  does  when  burned.  But  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas,  five  centuries  before,  had  come  to  this  same  con- 
clusion regarding  the  conservation  of  matter,  and  had  taught 
it  to  his  pupils.  And  he  had  also  conceived  the  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  energy,  the  discovery  of  which  was  at- 
tributed to  Von  Rumford,  several  hundred  years  later. 

In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemeys  of  Egypt,  5000  years  ago, 
anatomy  and  surgery  were  scientifically  studied,  and  there  is 
a well-grounded  tradition  that  even  as  early  as  the  year 
4157  B.  C.,  Athothis,  an  Egyptian  monarch,  wrote  an  exten- 
sive treatise  on  anatomy.  The  treatment  of  the  eyes  was 
copiously  dilated  upon  in  the  Ebers  Papyrus,  one  of  the  oldest 
documents  with  regard  to  medicine  that  is  still  extant,  the 
writing  of  which  was  done  probably  about  1600  B.  C.  And, 
according  to  Dr.  James  Walsh,  Dean  of  the  Fordham  Medi- 
cal School,  and  an  acknowledged  authority  on  such  matters, 
the  knowledge  of  eye  diseases  displayed  by  these  early  teach- 
ers of  medicine  was  little  short  of  marvelous.  Even  den- 
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tistry,  which  was  thought  to  be  a comparatively  modem  sci- 
ence, can  be  dated  back  to  the  Pagan  times:  for  mummies 
have  been  found  at  Thebes  that  were  probably  buried  there 
around  the  year  3000  B.  C.,  whose  mouths  contained  the  re- 
mains of  gold  fillings  that  were  well  put  in. 

There  could  be  cited  innumerable  other  instances  in  phil- 
osophy, medicine,  mathematics,  and  in  practically  all  the 
branches  that  go  to  make  up  our  modern  science,  and  it  could 
if  there  were  need  still  further  be  shown  the  direct  connection 
that  exists  between  our  own  and  ancient  times  along  these 

August  J.  Bourbon,  T4. 
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Amak^nittg. 

tT  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  merry  was  the  crowd  that  con- 
-■*  gregated  in  the  snowclad  streets  of  Carson  City,  bustling 
along,  intent  upon  their  purchases  and  thinking  with  joy  of 
the  pleasant  surprises  of  the  morrow.  At  every  comer  fakirs 
were  displaying  their  wares,  beside  them  the  patient  workers 
of  the  Salvation  Army  had  established  their  littlfe  stands ; and 
it  seemed  that  nothing  was  lacking  to  remind  the  passersby 
of  the  joy  and  gladness  of  the  season.  Around  the  store  win- 
dows the  curious  throngs  crowded  and  jostled ; they  were  out 
for  a good  time,  and  intended  to  see  ever5rthing  that  could 
be  seen. 

Down  Main  street  came  a familiar  figure,  dear  old  Santa 
Claus,  with  his  rosy  cheeks  and  wavy  hair  and  fur-bedecked 
suit  of  bright  red  cloth.  High  above  his  head  he  bore  a sign 
advertising  “The  Best  Home-Made  Candies  in  Town,”  but 
that  did  not  lessen  the  respect  roused  for  him  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children  who  saw  him.  In  vain  they  tugged  at  re- 
straining hands  and  endeavored  to  follow  him.  And  then, 
when  he  was  far  out  of  sight  they  went  home  to  dream  the 
beautiful  dreams  of  guileless  youth,  while  the  jingle  of  bells 
and  prancing  of  countless  deer  soothed  their  repose  with  a 
sweet  lullaby.  In  front  of  one  of  the  smaller  stores  the  portly 
figure  stopped,  almost  unconsciously,  and  regarded  for  a mo- 
ment a small  bright-eyed  miss,  who  looked  at  him  with  re- 
spectful awe  and  admiration.  She  was  alone,  and  in  the  busy 
crowd  of  happy  folks,  her  small,  shrinking  figure  looked  sadly 
out  of  place. 

Shyly  she  glanced  up  at  him  out  of  two  violet  eyes,  with  a 
glance  that  spoke  volumes.  All  the  eagerness  of  childhood 
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seemed  pent  up  within  her,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  eager  child- 
ish prattle,  but  ever  her  timidity  overcame  her  and  speech 
v/ould  not  come.  At  last  he  stooped  and  spoke  to  her.  “What 
are  you  doing  here  all  alone,  my  pretty  miss?  Isn’t  it  rather 
late  for  you  to  be  out?” 

“O,  Mister  Santa  Claus,  you  don’t  know  how  I have  waited 
for  you.  Mamma  is  sick,  and  said  you  would  not  be  around 
tonight;  for,  since  papa  left,  she  hasn’t  had  much  money;  so 
she  thought  you  would  pass  us  by  this  time.  I knew  she  was 
wrong;  so  when  she  went  to  sleep  I came  out  and  waited. 
You  won’t  forget  us,  will  you?  Just  bring  me  a little  doll, 
and  some  candy  for  my  stocking.  Mamma  wouldn’t  say  what 
she  wanted,  but  I guess  she  would  like  some  blankets,  or 
something  like  that.  She  looked  so  cold  when  I came  out 
that  I had  to  put  my  coat  over  her.  You’ll  come,  won’t  you? 
Oh  mamma  will  be  so  glad.  I’ll  run  home  now  and  tell  her.” 

“Where  do  you  live?”  he  asked.  And  then  and  there  re- 
solved that  on  the  morrow  Santa  Claus  should  once  again 
visit  the  poor  little  girl.  “Just  over  the  tracks,”  she  said. 
“Goodby.”  And  away  she  went,  as  fast  as  her  fairly  flying 
legs  could  take  her.  He  watched  her  out  of  sight,  and  then, 
with  a sigh,  went  on  his  way.  He  would  see  the  charity 
workers  and  find  out  if  something  could  not  be  done  for  the 
mother  and  child. 

The  Overland  Limited  was  late  that  evening  and  the  crowd 
of  Christmas  passengers,  anxious  to  see  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies, were  urging  the  train  crew  to  make  up  the  lost  time.  The 
latter  needed  no  persuasion;  they,  too,  were  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  cheer  and  love,  and  the  engineer  drove  the 
big  locomotive  till  it  seemed  that  the  boilers  would  burst. 
They  were  due  in  Sacramento  at  5 o’clock  Christmas  morning, 
but  they  would  have  to  travel  fast  to  get  there  on  schedule 
time.  Few  stops  had  been  made  since  they  had  left  Salt  Lake 
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City  and  they  seemed  to  be  in  a fair  way  to  make  up  the  lost 
time.  Into  Carson  City  the  steel  monster  flew;  flashed  past 
the  small  station  and  was  away  again  on  the  last  lap  of  its 
long  journey. 

Near  the  outskirts  of  the  town  the  engineer’s  attention  was 
diverted  for  a moment^ — only  for  a moment — but  when  he 
turned  again  his  heart  stood  still  with  dread.  From  behind  an 
old  roundhouse,  some  twenty  yards  ahead,  a little  girl  ran  out 
and  started  to  cross  the  rails.  The  shrill  blast  of  the  whistle,, 
instead  of  warning,  only  served  to  disconcert  her;  for  a mo- 
ment she  hesitated,  just  in  the  middle  of  the  track.  The  engi- 
neer, with  a mighty  effort,  threw  on  the  brakes,  but  it  was 
too  late.  Like  a feather  the  child  was  tossed  into  the  air  and 
down  to  earth  she  came  a moment  later,  crushed  and  battered ; 
all  the  life  gone  from  her  frail  little  body. 

Truly  she  had  a happy  awakening  that  Christmas  morning ! 
The  perpetual  Santa  Claus  of  all  humanity  was  there  to  wel- 
come her,  and  waiting,  too,  was  her  mother,  who,  as  she 
thought,  she  had  left  sleeping  easily,  but  really  in  the  eternal 
repose  of  death.  The  charity  workers  found  her  there  in  the 
morning  and  an  inquest  decided  that  death  had  been  due  to 
exposure.  On  her  face  was  a happy  smile;  for  she  had  merely 
passed  to  a more  pleasant  sphere,  where  pain  and  suffering 
are  no  more,  and  where  Santa  is  never  neglectful.  Together 
the  mother  and  child  had  entered  upon  a perpetual  Yuletide ! 


August  J.  Bourbon,  ’14 
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Slyr  Natitiitg* 

The  air  was  cold,  and  quiet  held  the  night, 

On  high  the  stars,  the  heaven’s  eyes,  shone  clear; 

And  ’neath  a pall  of  pure  and  spotless  white. 

The  earth  lay  buried  in  a guilty  fear. 

’Twas  then  the  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

In  Bethlehem’s  poor  shepherd’s  stable  bare. 

Of  Mary’s  womb  was  born  in  lowly  birth ; 

And  deigned  to  dwell  upon  this  earth  of  care. 

His  eyes,  twin  castles  of  eternal  light. 

In  grandeur  far  outshone  the  stars  above: 

His  tiny  arms,  that  seemed  to  lack  the  might. 

Were  binding  all  within  His  endless  love. 

His  countenance  with  tender  yearning  glowed. 
And  beauty  shone,  as  heaven’s  beauty  can; 

And  from  His  heart  abundant  blessings  flowed. 

To  heal  the  grief  of  every  mortal  man. 

Oh  Christ,  who  thus  for  me  and  for  my  sake 
Came  down,  as  child,  upon  this  sinful  sphere! 

Oh  kindly  grant  the  prayers  which  now  I make 
And  let  them  rise  unto  Thy  listening  ear. 


J.  Rcith,  ’15. 
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touring  the  past  decade,  the  lank,  familiar  form  of  Sir 
Conan  Doyle’s  redoubtable  hero,  has,  perhaps,  become 
as  familiar  to  the  English-reading  people,  as  any  other  figure  in 
their  literature.  His  eccentricities  in  speech  and  manner,  his 
uncanny  and  certainly  extraordinary  ability  in  unravelling 
criminal  mysteries,  coupled  with  the  fascination  of  his  meth- 
ods of  work,  have  given  to  Sherlock  Holmes,  the  premier  right 
to  the  title  of  “The  Master  Detective.” 

Detectives  have  come  and  gone  in  myriads;  but  whether 
they  walk  through  the  pages  of  the  penny  spell-binder,  or 
work  out  their  theories,  and  unravel  their  plots,  between  more 
ambitious  covers,  one  and  all,  their  fame  is  builded  on  the 
treacherous  sands  of  imitation.  Their  cunning  has  been  dis- 
played, but  to  be  forgotten,  with  the  lone  exception  of  the 
immortal  Sherlock,  whose  name  has  become  a byword  and 
whose  fame  has  become  proverbial,  and  whose  position  as 
detective-laureate,  has  been  considered  impregnable. 

Within  the  last  year,  however,  the  “Master  Detective’s” 
reputation  has  been  seriously  threatened;  a foeman  worthy 
of  his  steel — magnifying  glass  would  perhaps  be  the  better 
word — has  appeared  in  the  list.  The  person  of  a retiring, 
sombre,  unpretentious  little  Catholic  priest,  certainly  the  last 
person  on  earth  in  whom  one  would  expect  to  find  the  quali- 
ties of  a detective — has  caused  consternation  in  the  ranks  of 
Sherlock’s  followers. 

A truly  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature,  particularly 
the  criminal  side  of  it — has  this  unique  type  of  detective.  His 
powers  of  observation  and  deduction  are  marvelous ; and  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  that  he  is  a serious  rival  for  the  position. 
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held  for  so  many  years  by  Dr.  Vv  atson’s  friend.  The  creator  of 
this  new  crime  detector,  is  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton,  the 
versatile  English  writer.  After  trying  his  skilled  pen  at  almost 
every  branch  of  literature,  including  essays,  criticisms,  relig- 
ious controversies,  political  polemics,  poetry  and  biographies, 
he  has  finally  branched  into  the  much-trodden  path  of  detect- 
ive fiction. 

His  first  attempts  in  this  field  v/ere  rather  unsuccessful,. 
ovHng  to  the  author’s  ambition  to  combine  philosophy  and 
mystery,  v/ith  the  result  that  the  former  element  predominated 
to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 

He  still  works  on  the  idea  of  producing  a philosophical 
detective  story  in  his  later  tales,  but  with  far  more  success. 
In  the  series  of  stories,  under  the  title  of  “The  Innocence  of 
Father  Brown,”  Chesterton  has  succeeded  in  creating  a 
detective,  who,  while  bringing  his  knowledge  of  philosophy 
to  bear  on  the  mystery  to  be  unravelled,  at  the  same  time 
possesses  enough  interesting  traits  and  distinctive  personality,, 
to  make  him  convincing,  and  intensely  attractive. 

A word  about  our  two  rivals  for  detective  supremacy. 
Father  Brown  and  Sherlock  Holmes  are  physically,  as  well  as 
in  the  methods  they  employ,  the  very  antithesis  of  each  other. 
The  former  character  is  all  that  a detective  should  not  be, 
according  to  popular  acceptation  of  the  type;  and  in  portray- 
ing him  as  he  does,  Chesterton  is  only  indulging  in  his  char- 
acteristic love  of  the  paradoxical.  In  introducing  the  hero, 
the  author  describes  him  as  “a  short  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
from  a small  Essex  village,  with  a round,  dull  face,  from  which 
looked  a pair  of  blinking  eyes,  as  vacant  as  the  North  Sea.” 
Nothing  could  differ  more  widely  than  this  description,  from 
the  popular  idea  of  the  detective-hero  of  fiction.  In  whatever 
guise  the  typical  sleuth  may  have  been  painted,  he  has  always 
been  a marked  man.  Certain  characteristics  have  been  insep- 
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arable  from  him,  such  as  a hawk  nose,  eagle  eye.  Besides 
these  infallible  marks,  he  is  either  tall  and  stealthy  or  short 
and  wiry— never  fat  or  dull-looking. 

Again  Doyle’s  hero  measures  up  to  the  approved  standard. 
His  lank  figure,  piercing  eye,  together  with  his  magnifying 
glass,  and  familiar  tricks  of  trade,  make  him  the  accepted 
type  of  the  man  of  mystery,  more  convincing,  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly not  more  interesting  than  the  little  Essex  priest. 

In  methods,  the  two  characters  have  little  in  common. 
Father  Brown  is  what  may  be  called  a “transcendental  Sher- 
lock Holmes.”  He  relies  more  on  his  wonderful  knowledge 
of  criminal  nature,  and  less  on  the  magnifying  glass,  than  does 
his  rival.  As  Father  Brown  says,  “A  man  who  does  next 
to  nothing  but  hear  a man’s  real  sin,  is  not  likely  to  be 
unaware  of  human  evil.”  In  short.  Holmes’  methods  are 
inductive,  whereas  Father  Brown’s  are  deductive. 

In  unravelling  a criminal  mystery.  Holmes  starts  on  one 
side  of  the  crime,  and  Father  Brown  on  the  other.  Doyle’s 
hero  by  means  of  clues,  subsequent  to  the  crime,  weaves 
a chain  of  evidence  leading  up  to,  and  finally  establishing  the 
guilt  of  the  criminal.  Father  Brown,  however,  begins  at  the 
other  end  of  the  crime,  and  by  drawing  on  his  inexhaustible 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  applying  it  to  the  particular 
case  in  hand,  he  discovers  the  motive  of  the  crime,  and  so 
works  down  to  the  crime  itself. 

An  idea  of  how  Chesterton  introduces  philosophy  into  his 
detective  stories,  may  be  found  in  the  first  tale  of  the  “Father 
Brown”  series.  Flambeau,  the  great  French  criminal,  dis- 
guised as  a priest,  beguiles  Father  Brown  to  a lonely  spot 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  him  of  a valuable  sapphire  cross. 
They  become  engaged  in  a theological  discussion  in  the  midst 
of  which  Flambeau,  “with  brow  yet  bent,  and  without  chang- 
ing by  the  least  shade  his  attitude  or  voice,  added:  “Just  hand 
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over  that  sapphire  cross  of  yours,  will  you?’’  The  priest, 
however,  had  discovered  the  fact  that  Flambeau  was  a criminal 
in  disguise,  and  so  substituted  a duplicate  package.  Flambeau, 
desirous  of  knowing  how  he  had  been  discovered,  asked 
Father  Brown  how  he  knew  that  he  was  not  a priest.  “You 
attacked  reason,”  said  Father  Brown.  “It’s  bad  theology.” 

This  diversity  of  the  two  distinct  types  of  detective  might 
be  developed  further,  by  citing  other  instances  where  the  line 
of  demarcation  of  methods  is  well  defined.  But  to  conclude, 
it  may  be  said,  that  since  the  two  characters’  sphere  of  activity 
is  widely  different;  pursuing  as  they  do,  the  same  end,  but 
employing  opposite  methods  in  obtaining  it,  so  their  position 
as  leaders  in  this  department  of  fiction  will  remain  firm  and 
secure,  each  holding  the  first  place.  Sherlock  Holmes  as 
Master  Inductive,  and  Father  Brown  as  Master  Deductive 
Detective. 

F.  H.  Linthicum,  ’12. 
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S far  back  as  I can  remember,  “Old  James  Walden,”  as  he 


•^was  called,  had  occupied  the  tall  mansion  at  the  end  of  the 
village  street.  Nobody  ever  seemed  to  know  exactly  when 
this  singular  old  gentleman  had  come  to  the  little  town,  but 
it  was  a fact  that  he  had  lived  in  that  solitary  house  for 
upward  of  forty  years.  It  is  true  that  after  his  arrival  a pale- 
faced  young  man  had  shared  his  home,  but  he,  we  were  told, 
after  a few  years  of  wasting  sickness,  had  been  laid  to  rest  in 
the  church-yard  a short  distance  from  the  village. 

Except  for  this  brief  period  of  companionship  the  old  man 
had  kept  to  himself  and  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  intercourse 
with  any  of  his  neighbors.  A very  quiet,  sensitive  old  man  he 
was,  polite  to  all,  but  especially  beloved  by  us  little  fellows, 
for  he  had  the  story-telling  art  that  children  love.  With  boy- 
ish glee  we  often  sat  under  shady  boughs  and  listened  in  rapt 
attention  to  his  oft-repeated  tales. 

One  story  in  particular  he  used  to  tell,  in  which  the  hero 
was  a boy  like  ourselves.  I have  forgotten  its  theme  now, 
it  is  such  a long  time  ago,  but  in  some  way  it  centered  about 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson.  He  dubbed  us  “his  boys,”  and 
many  a pleasant  hour  we  whiled  away  listening  to  his  inter- 
esting tales.  Y et  there  was  one  fault  we  found  with  him.  Often 
at  the  most  exciting  incident,  on  the  approach  of  older  per- 
sons, he  would  slink  back  into  his  old  reticence  of  speech. 
Another  time,  mumbling  some  excuse  he  would  at  the  most 
unexpected  moment  start  off  to  the  church-yard  to  visit  the 
grave  of  the  man  whom  we  knew  only  through  report. 

On  such  occasions  we  merely  gazed  with  pity  after  the 
doting  old  man,  for  never  would  he  allow  us  to  accompany 
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him.  Despite  his  eccentricities,  we  had  grown  to  love  him. 
As  the  years  rolled  on,  we  still  held  that  fondness  in  our 
hearts  for  old  Mr.  Walden,  but  as  we  were  growing  older,  we 
noticed  that  he  was  inclined  to  shun  us  too.  We,  who  had 
always  been  his  pets,  soon  grew  to  the  age  of  manhood,  event- 
ually drifted  to  the  city,  and  after  some  years  most  of  us 
developed  into  successful  business  men. 

On  my  next  visit  to  the  village  I found,  as  I had  expected, 
that  my  aged  friend  was  sleeping  beside  his  comrade  in  the 
church-yard.  His  secret  sorrow,  for  there  seemed  to  be  some 
mystery  in  his  life,  was  not  divulged,  but  was  buried  with 
him. 

A business  venture  a short  time  ago  took  me  to  Albany.  On 
my  return,  while  speeding  along  the  Hudson  to  New  York, 
I found  myself  occupying  a seat  in  the  coach  with  a middle- 
aged  man  whose  features  seemed  slightly  familiar.  We 
dropped  into  conversation  and  somehow  or  other  drifted  to 
the  inexhaustible  topic  of  the  Civil  War.  On  this  subject  my 
friend  could  talk  fluently,  and,  presently,  I was  listening  to  his 
life’s  history. 

He  had  been  born,  he  said,  in  South  Carolina,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  enlisted  as  a drummer  boy.  He  had 
kept  in  touch  with  home  as  well  as  he  could,  writing  frequently 
to  his  mother  and  brother,  who  was  forced  to  remain  at  home 
on  account  of  ill-health.  The  drummer  had  a chance  now  and 
then,  in  the  course  of  those  terrible  years  ,to  see  his  father,  who 
held  a commission  in  the  Confederate  ranks.  But  from  the 
time  of  his  mother’s  death,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  the 
boy  grew  despondent  and  then  wayward.  At  the  close  of  the 
struggle,  he  had  not  the  strength,  in  the  midst  of  such  general 
distress,  to  return  to  a home  where  there  was  no  mother  to 
greet  him. 
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He  went  to  Mexico.  There,  after  accumulating  some 
money,  he  staked  the  greater  part  in  mining  interests.  For- 
tune favored  him,  and  the  age  of  twenty-two  found  him  a 
wealthy  man. 

By  this  time  the  yearning  to  see  father  and  brother  over- 
came him  and  he  set  out  for  the  North.  His  cup  of  bitterness 
was  brimmed  to  overflowing  when  he  found  the  vast  estate  of 
his  father,  his  old  home,  around  which  clung  so  many  tender 
memories  of  those  dear  to  his  heart,  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
new  owner.  This  man  told  him  that  some  years  before  his 
broken-hearted  father  and  brother  had  gone  north  in  quest  of 
him.  With  this  sad  news  he  started  out,  searching  in  person 
and  by  extensive  advertising  in  all  large  cities,  and  finally 
reached  New  York. 

He  despaired  of  ever  finding  his  loved  ones.  After  a few 
years  he  married.  He  was  now  living,  he  told  me,  in  one  of 
those  quaint  little  villages  to  the  north  of  the  metropolis. 
With  a sigh  he  finished,  and  seemed  in  deep  thought.  For 
some  time  we  both  sat  in  silence,  for  his  story  had  a depressing 
effect  on  my  spirits  as  well  as  his  own. 

Presently  my  friend  perceived  the  effect  of  his  story,  and  as 
we  were  within  clear  view  of  those  cliffs,  so  oddly  wrought  by 
capricious  nature,  he  tried  to  rouse  my  spirits  by  a playful 
story  of  the  Palisades. 

Hardly  finished  when  his  station  was  called,  he  grabbed  his 
suit-case  and  made  his  way  to  the  platform. 

“Your  name,’’  I called.  He  tossed  me  his  card,  just  as  the 
train  started  again  on  its  journey.  I was  perplexed.  I tried 
to  recall  the  connection  of  this  man’s  story,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  train  lurched  into  New  York  that  I thought  of  look- 
ing at  the  card  on  which  I read:  “James  Walden,  Jr.” 


J.  Lardner,  ’15. 
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Alma  Muttr,  Hair! 

Dear  Alma  Mater,  from  thee  we  are  wending! 

Joyous  and  happy  we  came  to  thy  shrine, 

Took  of  thy  knowledge,  with  wisdom  blending. 

That  we  in  life’s  pathway  the  right  might  define. 

Praise  to  thee  that  with  the  classics  and  science — 
Models  of  purity,  virtue  divine — 

Thou  wouldst  our  hearts  to  bid  vice  defiance. 

This  work  of  love,  Alma  Mater,  is  thine. 

If  from  the  seed  in  each  bosom  implanted 
Grows  up  a tree  to  yield  golden  fruit 
’Tis  to  thy  touch  the  rich  yield  is  granted. 

Thou  bentest  aright  the  unwieldly  young  shoot. 

Though  far  away,  thy  precepts  we’ll  cherish 
Council  and  guidance  from  thee,  to  the  end! 

May  every  bright  hope,  every  thought  ever  perish 
That  from  thy  standard  may  make  us  descend. 

Mother  farewell!  Oh  long  live  thy  glory! 

Ever  at  evil  thy  bolts  will  be  hurled. 

Strength  to  the  young,  and  stay  of  the  hoary — 
O’er  thee,  Loyola’s  great  banner,  unfurled. 


James  F.  Russell,  Jr.,  1912. 
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/^UTSIDE,  in  the  streets,  the  chill  March  wind  was  blow- 
ing  in  fitful  gusts,  driving  a thick,  disagreeable  mist, 
or  rather  fine  rain,  into  the  faces  and  beneath  the  storm  col- 
lars of  pedestrians.  The  latter  hurried  about  with  scowling 
visages,  evidently  ill-pleased  with  the  stern  necessities  which 
demanded  their  presence  on  the  streets  on  such  a night.  But 
to  Louise  and  me  within  the  cheery  confines  of  the  St.  Croix, 
the  state  of  the  weather  was  a matter  of  supreme  indifference. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  soothe  the  disturbing  influence  of  such  a night 
or  of  some  of  the  more  trying  squalls  that  ruffle  the  tumultu- 
ous bosom  of  life’s  surge,  that  Louise  and  I periodically  seek 
the  restfulness  and  tranquillity  of  the  delightful  little  tea- 
room. Louise  is  my  wife  and  has  been  for  twenty-five  years 
last  December,  and  I can  truthfully  say  that  the  declining 
years  have  but  borne  the  fruit  of  the  budding  promise  of  our 
early  wedded  life. 

On  the  night,  some  months  ago,  of  which  I am  speaking, 
Louise  and  I sat  contentedly  sipping  our  fragrant  brew  in 
the  little  alcove  which  is  always  placed  at  our  service  by  the 
head  servitor.  The  latter  was  a somewhat  recent  acquisition 
to  the  staff,  but  a very  capable  man,  and  had  learned  from 
his  predecessor  of  our  weakness  for  the  alcove  with  extra 
hot  beverage.  From  our  point  of  vantage  we  commanded  a 
view  of  the  entire  interior  of  the  establishment,  with  its 
throng  of  brilliantly-clothed,  bejewelled  women  and  clean- 
cut,  witty  men,  without  ourselves  becoming  conspicuous.  We 
sat  long,  as  was  our  wont,  in  the  half-light  of  the  shaded 
lamp  and  talked  dreamily  of  many  subjects,  while  the  soft, 
low,  but  inexpressibly  beautiful  music  of  the  palm-hidden 
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orchestra  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  mood. 
From  the  fond  memories  of  our  early  conjugal  burdens,  and 
the  success  of  our  two  grown-up  sons  in  their  chosen  call- 
ings, our  conversation  veered  around  to  the  intricacies  and 
deceptiveness  of  human  nature.  This  was  a pet  hobby  of 
Louise  and  she  did  most  of  the  talking,  peering  out  from 
behind  the  screen  and  imputing  fancied  adventures  to  many 
of  the  gay  and  seemingly  care-free  people  beyond,  while  I 
sometimes  spoke  disparagingly  of  her  selection  of  adventures 
for  the  pure  pleasure  of  seeing  that  argumentative  fire  light 
up  her  gentle  eyes. 

“Take  that  automaton  of  a head  waiter,  for  instance,”  I 
said.  “Surely,  Louise,  you  will  not  credit  that  impassive 
visage  with  having  mirrored  many  of  the  stern  or  tender 
emotions.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know,  perhaps  he  cherishes  in  his  bosom  some 
slight,  sentimental  spark,”  she  answered. 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  ask  him,”  I said,  forming  a sudden  re- 
solve. “It  will  be  a pleasant  diversion,  at  least and  despite 
her  gentle  protests  I soon  had  the  man  in  question  standing 
obsequiously  beside  my  chair.  To  his  intense  surprise  I de- 
sired him  to  be  seated,  and  when  he  had  complied  I actually 
had  the  impertinence  to  bluntly  state  the  position  of  affairs 
and  desire  him,  if  possible,  to  tell  us  something  of  his  his- 
tory, which  we,  if  he  so  desired  it,  would  agree  never  to 
divulge.  As  I spoke  I twirled  a golden  eagle  in  my  fingers, 
and  he,  seeing  my  meaning,  said  with  a tinge  of  sarcasm  in 
his  voice:  “Replace  your  gold  in  your  purse,  monsieur;  I 
do  not  desire  it.”  Then  he  thought  deeply  for  a few  moments 
and  said  slowly:  “Well,  monsieur  and  madame” — bowing 
politely  to  Louise — “I  suppose  my  story  can  do  no  harm  now 
and  a confession  will  ease  my  conscience,  also  you  have  been 
very  kind  to  me  and  I am  not  ungrateful,  though  I must  hide 
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my  real  feelings  under  a mask  of  impersonality.  Yes,  I have 
a story.” 

As  the  man  spoke  the  lines  of  his  face  underwent  a subtle 
change;  the  corners  of  his  down-drawn  mouth  relaxed;  the 
fires  of  old  memories  glowed  in  his  eyes;  his  simulated  smile 
disappeared  and  there  stood  before  us — for  he  had  now  arisen 
— a man  as  unlike  Jacques  the  head  waiter  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  Reseating  himself,  he  bowed  his  head  for  a few 
moments  as  if  lost  in  profound  thought  and  thus  began: 

*‘My  dear  friends — if  you  will  permit  me — I am  formed  like 
other  men,  I have  an  intellect  and  soul  like  other  men,  and 
yet  I am  not  as  other  men  in  one  horrible  particular ; in  short, 
I am  possessed  of  a devil.  But  do  not  be  alarmed,  madame,” 
he  said  quickly,  seeing  the  alarm  expressed  on  my  wife’s 
face.  ‘Tt  is  not  a demon  that  can  cause  you  any  trouble; 
it  is  the  fiend  of  the  gambler!”  The  old  man’s  tone,  which 
had  been  fraught  with  excitement,  subsided  into  a retrospec- 
tive key  as  he  continued : 

‘T  was  born  in  the  shadow  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  near  the 
imaginary  line  which  divides  my  beloved  fatherland  from  the 
sunny  plains  of  France.  My  parents  were  of  noble  birth, 
and  I can  tell  you — since  I am  incognito — that  the  family 
name  which  was  given  to  me  in  baptism  was  at  one  time  a 
m.agic  word  throughout  the  French  dominions.  Of  my  mother 
I cherish  naught  but  the  most  tender  recollections,  but  my 
father  it  was,  who,  through  the  medium  of  the  Paris  gambling 
hells,  brought  us  from  our  luxurious  city  palace  to  the  com- 
parative annihilation  of  the  Swiss  mountain-side.  When  he 
died  I was  but  three  years  old,  yet  I firmly  believe  that  as 
the  film  of  death  forever  dimmed  his  eyes  his  master-demon 
quit  his  useless  clay  and  fastened  itself  undetachably  to  my 
childish  soul.  It  was  then  that  mother  and  I gave  up  our 
town  house  and  abode  on  the  mountain-side. 
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“As  the  years  passed  by  I waxed  strong  and  intelligent, 
but  with  every  stride  of  progress  I took  in  body  or  intellect 
my  dominant  passion,  unheeded,  took  to  itself  a correspond- 
ing measure  of  strength.  Oftimes  I would  return  to  my 
mother  without  some  article  of  apparel  which  her  loving  fin- 
gers had  fashioned  for  me,  having  forfeited  it  in  the  rude 
games  of  chance  indulged  in  by  a coterie  of  my  school  com- 
panions. At  last,  one  day  when  I was  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  I returned  home  and  led  away  the  old  goat,  the  source 
of  our  cheese  supply,  which  I had  lost  upon  an  unlucky  turn 
of  the  dice.  That  night,  when  I realized  the  enormity  of  my 
offense,  I fought  a battle,  fierce  and  long,  with  my  demon  and 
at  its  conclusion  I swore  a solemn  oath,  in  the  presence  of 
my  mother,  never  again  to  take  part  in  any  game  of  chance. 

“Two  weeks  later  I departed,  with  a slender  purse,  to  be- 
gin my  studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Here  I spent 
four  years  of  earnest  endeavor,  in  constant  conflict  with  my 
besetting  mania.  Often  and  often  I have  run  wildly  from 
the  corridors  of  my  lodging  hall,  with  my  fingers  in  my  ears 
to  keep  out  the  rattle  of  the  dice  and  the  whir  of  the  roulette- 
wheel  in  the  rooms  of  some  member  of  the  sporting  frater- 
nity. But  my  time  of  probation  was  at  length  ended  and  I 
took  my  degree  with  highest  honors. 

“In  the  midst  of  my  rejoicing  came  the  news  of  my 
mother’s  death  with  crushing  suddenness.  My  mind  unaided 
could  scarcely  withstand  the  shock  and  my  old  enemy  with 
his  plausible  insinuations  whispered  to  me,  ‘Gamble,  fool, 
gamble;  sell  your  books  and  instruments;  they  will  bring 
much  shining  gold  and  in  the  engrossing  fickleness  of  chance 
you  will  find  relief  from  your  sorrow.’  He  almost  won!  I 
spent  days  and  nights  walking  to  the  doors  of  the  various 
gambling-hells,  only  to  have  my  steps  arrested  on  the 
threshold  by  the  thought  of  my  oath  and  that  the  next  step 
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would  mean  ruination  and  madness.  At  length  a strong  in- 
tellect and  robust  constitution  came  to  my  aid  and  I buried 
my  sorrow  and  in  earnest  set  about  the  furtherance  of  my 
life-work — that  of  carving,  single-handed,  a name  for  myself 
equal  to  that  of  my  father  before  his  downfall. 

‘‘To  make  a long  story  short,  I succeeded  beyond  my  hopes. 
I studied  and  experimented  and  after  some  years  returned  to 
France  with  such  a reputation  for  learning  that  I was  elected 
dean  of  a far-famed  university  where  I performed  the  duties 
of  my  station  with  pleasure  and  profit  and  was,  I think,  al- 
most universally  revered  and  even  loved  by  those  with  whom 
I came  in  contact. 

“All  went  well  for  several  years  and  in  the  meantime  I 
became  the  guardian  of  a young  nephew  of  mine,  and  the 
trustee  of  his  hereditary  fortune — about  one  million  francs! 
The  latter  had  been  placed  in  my  name  by  his  parents,  who 
trusted  implicitly  in  my  integrity  and  the  boy  was  totally 
ignorant  of  his  wealth. 

“Some  two  or  three  years  after  I received  this  great  trust, 
my  health  gave  signs  of  failing  and  being  prevailed  upon  by 
my  friends,  I consented  to  take  a long  trip  and  by  a complete 
change  of  environment  lure  back  my  wasted  energies.  For 
weeks  I toured  the  cities  and  places  of  beauty  and  interest 
on  the  continent,  allowing  chance  to  direct  my  course,  until 
one  day  of  ill-fate  found  me  at  Monte  Carlo.  All  tokens  of 
my  ancient  scourge  had  now  disappeared  and  I felt  no  hesi- 
tation or  qualms  of  conscience  at  watching  the  play  or  in- 
deed at  dropping  a coin  upon  the  board.  ‘Why,*  thought  I, 
•should  I hesitate  to  join  in  the  play?  My  oath  is  now  ful- 
filled, as  to  the  spirit  at  least,  and  the  letter  is  of  no  conse- 
quence.* I therefore  entered  the  hall,  first,  however,  having 
donned  a disguising  domino— a device  by  means  of  which 
many  illustrious  persons  try  their  fortune — and  soon  my  first 
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coin  was  deposited.  I chose  the  red  and  the  red  turned  up. 
Again  I played  and  this  time  I lost.  My  friends,  I think  you 
have  heard  of  the  ‘Man  in  the  Domino;’  how  even  the  old 
nonchalant  habitues  of  the  institution  came  and  stood  be- 
hind the  mysterious  stranger  with  strained  faces  and  bated 
breath  as  night  after  night  he  left  heaps  of  the  yellow  curse 
upon  the  avaricious  table.  My  demon  whom  I had  thought 
forever  silenced  had  been  merely  slumbering  and  upon  awak- 
ening and  finding  his  habitation  swept  and  garnished  brought 
in  the  proverbial  seven  companions.  I lost — lost — lost;  in 
short,  I was  mad.  In  the  interims  of  play  I turned  my  se- 
curities into  gold  and  left  it  in  shining  heaps  upon  the  table. 
I had  begun  to  play  on  Monday  and  Sunday  dawned  upon 
me  a ruined  man,  aye,  more  than  ruined,  a dishonored  man, 
for  the  bulk  of  my  enormous  losses  had  been  the  property  of 
my  ward  and  he  was  now  as  penniless  as  I. 

‘T  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  dragging  horror  of  the 
days,  months  and  years  that  followed.  Of  course  a hue  and 
cry  was  privately  set  on  foot  by  my  relatives  in  behalf  of 
the  poor  defenceless  lad  I had  robbed,  but  my  primal  instinct 
of  self-preservation  led  me  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  I secured 

a berth  on  a cattle  steamer  and  I,  the  former  dean  of  S 

University,  performed  the  most  menial  tasks  for  our  bovine 
freight  as  a recompense  for  my  passage  to  America.  While 
upon  the  tranquil  bosom  of  the  deep,  one  night,  I solemnly 
vowed,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  my  sainted  mother,  to 
restore  every  franc  to  the  boy  I had  wronged,  or  work  my  life 
away  in  the  attempt.  The  latter  alternative,  however,  proved 
unnecessary.  The  land  of  my  adoption  soon  gave  me  an 
ample  return  for  the  schemes,  all  honest,  however,  of  my 
active  brain,  and  at,  the  end  of  ten  years  of  ardent  toil  under 
an  assumed  name,  I had  the  unutterable  pleasure  of  forward- 
ing to  my  young  relative  the  full  amount  of  my  defalcation. 
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Here,  however,  my  endeavors  ceased.  Never  more  will  I 
amass  any  considerable  amount  of  money.  I cannot  trust 
myself  with  it.  I gave  the  flourishing  business  which  I had 
acquired  to  the  charities  of  the  city  and,  scanning  the  columns 
of  a newspaper,  applied  for  and  received  the  first  menial  posi- 
tion offered — that  of  servitor  in  the  St.  Croix  tea-rooms.” 

As  the  old  man  concluded  his  account,  his  face,  v/hich  had 
been  transfigured  by  the  emotion  aroused  in  his  heart  by  the 
narrative,  slowly  lost  its  brightness  and  his  head  sank  upon 
his  breast  in  profound  reverie.  Louise  and  I exchanged  won- 
dering glances,  but  dared  not  disturb  the  trend  of  his  retro- 
spection. At  length  he  raised  his  grizzled  head  and  said 
slowly : 

“In  this  humble  position  I intend  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  days  in  atoning  for  the  crimes  of  my  life,  especially  for 
the  years  of  education  and  improvement  v/hich  I snatched 
from  the  life  of  my  young  kinsman.  I suppose  that  you  are 
horrified  at  the  presence  of  my  demon  spirit — for  I will  never 
again  flatter  myself  that  he  is  entirely  subdued.  But  now  I 
must  go.  No  comments,  please,  and  no  thanks.  It  is  better 
thus.” 

For  an  instant  he  struggled  to  compose  his  features,  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  drew  down,  and  his  shoulders  assumed 
a slight  hunch.  Then  the  head  servitor  of  St.  Croix  shuffled 
off  to  the  kitchen.  Silently  Louise  and  I walked  hand-in-hand 
through  the  now-deserted  aisle  and  entered  our  waiting 
Limousine. 

Ralph  Sybert,  H.  S.,  ’12. 
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qINCE  the  sixteenth  century,  when  men’s  minds  were 

^ corrupted,  the  teaching  of  ages  perverted  and  whole 
nations  apostatized,  the  world  has  accused  the  church  of  ham- 
pering the  progress  of  science.  Thence  on,  from  century  to 
century,  it  has  been  alleged  by  men  of  prominence,  by  scien- 
tists, even  by  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of -our  day 
that  the  Popes  and  Church  have  been  leagued  in  a conspiracy 
against  science  in  general,  but  especially  against  chemistry 
and  medicine.  Not  only  have  they  given  verbal  expression 
to  their  sentiments,  but  there  is  knowledge  of  one,  who  with- 
out hesitation  set  forth  his  charges  in  writing.  The  doctor 
in  question,  Andrew  D.  White,  ex-Ambassador  to  England 
and  former  president  of  Cornell,  in  his  book  on  the  “Warfare 
of  Theology  With  Science,”  has  uttered  several  malicious 
statements.  The  objects  of  his  malice.  Pontifical  decrees, 
have  been  also  choice  morsels  for  attack  by  non-Catholic 
scientists.  For  their  claim  is  that  these  bulls  or  letters  are 
direct  abolitions  of  the  allied  sciences,  surgery  and  chemistry. 
Copies  of  both  bulls  are  extant,  but  a discussion  of  their  con- 
tents is  more  preferable  than  to  present  them  in  the  vernac- 
ular. 

The  bull  “De  Sepulturis,”  concerning  burials,  published  by 
Pope  Boniface  VIII  in  1300,  forbade  the  cutting  up  of  bodies 
for  transportation  purposes.  It  was  the  custom  when  any 
person  of  rank  or  official  distinction  died  on  foreign  soil, 
to  dismember  the  body  and  burn  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  or 
to  preserve  the  dissected  body  in  alcohol,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
be  taken  home  for  interment.  This  barbarous  practice  was 
not  infrequent,  and  during  the  Crusades  became  a common 
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occurrence.  To  obviate  this  loathesome  usage,  Boniface  com- 
manded the  faithful,  under  ban  of  excommunication,  not  to 
permit  or  assist  at  any  such  dismembering.  For  he  regarded 
the  body  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  even  the 
least  observant  can  readily  understand,  that  the  purport  of  the 
decree  was  not  the  prohibition  of  surgery;  nor  as  some  say, 
to  limit  dissection,  but  was  reverence  for  the  dead. 

To  this  conclusion.  Dr.  White  issues  the  objection  that 
the  world  misinterpreted  the  decree  and  as  a consequence 
anatomical  research  became  rarer  and  rarer  and  at  length 
obsolete.  If  this  were  true,  the  histories  of  medicine  make  no 
comment  upon  it,  and  surely  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation 
would  not  have  lost  this  opportunity  for  criticism.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  no  bull  on  dissection.  In  excellence  it 
almost  rivalled  that  of  today,  producing  men  destined  to  be 
the  teachers  of  posterity.  In  the  works  of  Mundino,  the 
predecessor  of  Vesalius,  at  Bologna,  we  find  evidence  of 
frequent  dissection;  and  Guy  de  Chauliae  writes  “There  are 
two  ways  to  know  anatomy.  From  the  book  and  by  experi- 
ment,” which,  he  adds,  he  and  Mundino  had  performed  many 
times.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  dissection  was  not  rare. 
Indeed  many  skilled  in  that  art  might  be  mentioned ; Alessan- 
dra,  the  first  woman  surgeon,  and  Otto  Agenius,  pupils  of  the 
Bologna  savant.  Numerous  experiments  of  Vesalius,  the 
pioneer  of  present-day  anatomy,  might  be  narrated ; those  too, 
of  the  Englishmen,  Linacre  and  Caius,  Phreas  and  Harvey^ — 
all  of  whom  sought  for  educational  advantage  and  encourage- 
ment the  universities  of  northern  Italy,  situated  in  papal 
territory  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Popes.  Stensen,  when 
harassed  by  the  mediocre  critics  of  Holland,  who  were 
uns5ntnpathetic  with  the  theory  that  the  heart  was  merely  a 
muscle  and  not  a secreter  of  emotions,  journeyed  to  Rome  for 
refuge,  and  later  became  a priest.  Assuredly  none  would 
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suppose  these  scientists  so  devoid  of  sense  as  to  practice  pro- 
hibited art  beneath  the  very  walls  of  Rome!  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  Pontiffs  fostered  rather  than  abolished  dis- 
section. 

Nor  was  the  Vicar  of  Christ  satisfied  that  genius  should 
dwell  under  his  standard  in  Italian  universities  only,  but  he 
wished  to  have  them  under  his  own  roof.  This  is  strange 
conduct  for  men,  about  whom  Doctor  White  says,  “It  would 
be  expecting  too  much  from  human  nature  to  imagine  that 
Pontiffs,  who  derived  large  revenues  from  the  sale  of  the 
Agnus  Dei,  should  favor  the  development  of  any  science,  such 
as  medicine,  w’hich  undermined  their  interests.”  If  the  Popes 
were  interested  only  in  the  miraculous  healing  of  disease,  or 
would  have  exhorted  men  to  depend  solely  upon  relics  and 
sacramentalsJ  from  their  recovery,  they  would  have  had  no 
regular  physician  in  attendance  on  them,  or  if  so  they  would 
have  selected  men  who  were  doing  the  least  for  the  further- 
ance of  medicine.  However,  the  opposite  of  this  is  the  case. 
Papal  physicians  as  a rule  were  the  most  progressive  and 
learned  of  contemporary  medical  men.  From  the  dawn  of  the 
middle  ages  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  no  court  could 
boast  of  the  famous  line  of  personages  that  graced  the  chair 
of  papal  doctor.  Of  especial  prominence  are  Guido,  of  Mont- 
pelier, who  re-established  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spiritu  in 
Rome;  Simon  Januensis,  compiler  of  the  first  medical  diction- 
ary; De  Chauiiac,  pioneer  of  twentieth  century  anatomy; 
John,  of  Tornamira,  v^ho  composed  an  introduction  to  medi- 
cine, which  was  used  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ; 
Columbo  and  Eustachius,  of  surgical  fame,  and  Caesalpinus, 
whom  the  Italians  hail  as  the  originator  of  the  theory  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Surely  Vesalius,  the  father  of  sur- 
geons, would  have  been  among  their  number  had  not  Charles 
V,  of  Spain,  attached  him  to  his  court.  Nor  does  the  history 
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of  that  illustrious  gathering  of  men  end  here.  Immediately 
before  assuming  the  papal  dignity  Pope  John  XXI  was  an 
optician  of  repute,  and  is  described  by  Dr,  J.  B.  Petella  as  the 
most  perfect  encyclopedist  of  the  middle  ages  in  their  first 
renaissance.  With  such  exponents,  the  famous  line  went  on. 
But  the  eighteenth  century  brought  a cloud  over  the  papacy. 
There  were  political  disturbances  in  Italy  and  the  Popes  v/ere 
shorn  of  their  power.  As  a consequence  their  medical  school 
lost  its  prestige  and  finally  disappeared. 

The  bull  relative  to  chemistry,  was  issued  to  prevent  the 
susceptible  from  being  deceived.  By  this  decree,  Pope  John 
XXII  did  not  condemn  the  encouragement  of  chemistry  or 
alchemy,  but  forbade  the  so-called  alchemists,  who  claimed 
they  could  convert  baser  metals  into  gold  and  silver,  from 
practicing  their  delusive  art.  That  the  progress  of  chemical 
research  was  not  hampered  by  this  decree  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  famous  scientists  experimenting  at  that  time. 
England  rejoiced  in  Roger  Bacon  and  Raymond  Tully. 
France  was  honored  by  the  residence  of  Albertus  Magnus  and 
Thomas  Aquinas.  From  Germany  the  fame  of  Basil  Valen- 
tine, a Benedictine  monk,  was  spread  abroad  by  his  discoveries 
anent  the  commercial  value  of  anatomy.  To  the  celebrities 
of  this  epoch  is  connected  the  name  of  a more  familiar  genius 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Paracelsus.  Though  not  possessed 
of  an  admissive  nature,  he  attributed  whatever  aid  he  received 
in  his  profession  from  contemporary  ecclesiastics.  As  from 
these  citations,  anyone  may  remark  the  number  of  clergymen 
engaged  in  chemical  pursuits,  it  is  obvious  that  the  oft- 
mentioned  papal  abolition  was  but  mythical  and  legendary. 

To  no  greater  advantage  can  the  activity  of  the  Popes  in 
regard  to  science  be  exemplified,  than  by  Pope  John  XXII. 
Ascending  the  throne  of  Peter  past  seventy,  he  used  the 
weight  of  papal  authority  to  the  encouragement  of  medical 
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schools  and  the  maintenance  of  a high  standard  in  them.  His 
letters  respecting  medicine  evince  a remarkable  capability  to 
cope  v/ith  the  demands  of  the  time.  He  endowed  the  Univer- 
sities of  Perugia  and  Cahors,  in  which  seven  years  of  study 
were  required  for  the  doctorate  in  medicine.  His  travels  to 
Oxford  and  Paris,  where  the  attendance  was  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  students,  thoroughly  acquainted  him  with  the 
imperfections  of  the  entire  educational  system,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent.  Chemistry,  physics  and  the 
natural  sciences  were  all  fostered  by  this  able  churchman,  and 
the  productiveness  of  thisi  fostering  spirit  was  proven  by  the 
genius  of  the  subsequent  epoch;  all  of  which  corroborate  the 
statement  that  the  Church,  instead  of  resisting  or  prohibiting 
the  course  of  genuine  science,  expended  her  power  to  its  devel- 
opment. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  essay  has  been  only  half  fulfilled  if 
no  remark  is  made  on  the  opposition  of  mankind  in  general 
to  scientific  research.  That  this  great  impediment  did  not 
proceed  from  religious  intolerance  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  but  from  the  refusal  of  scientists  themselves  to  accept 
any  new  truths  is  demonstrated  by  Dean  Sv/ift,  when  he  said 
in  his  own  bitter  frame  of  mind,  but  still  with  an  approach  to 
truth,  “That  when  a true  genius  appears  in  the  land  you  may 
know  him  by  this  sign,  that  all  the  fools  are  in  confederacy 
against  him.  Consequently,  ‘the  truth-seeker  has  had  to 
struggle  for  his  physical  existence.  Each  acquisition  of  truth 
has  been  resisted  by  the  full  force  of  the  inertia  of  satisfac- 
tion with  preconceived  ideas.  Just  as  a new  thought  comes 
to  us  with  a shock  that  rouses  the  resistance  of  our  personal 
conservatism,  so  a new  idea  is  met  and  repelled  by  the  con- 
servatism of  society.’  ” Dean  Swift’s  oft-quoted  passage  has 
found  appropriate  expression  in  the  lives  of  many  scientists. 

To  present  a concrete  case,  the  Englishman  Harvey,  know- 
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ing  only  too  well  the  contemptibleness  of  the  scientific  mind, 
for  twenty  years  withheld  from  publication  his  theory,  affirm- 
ing the  continual  flow  of  the  blood  to  and  from  the  heart. 
Though  meanwhile  he  expounded  his  doctrine  to  his  pupils, 
by  which  medium  he  hoped  to  prepare  the  world  for  a formal 
reception  of  his  theory,  nevertheless,  he  ultimately  encoun- 
tered the  same  fate  as  many  of  his  predecessors.  The  whole 
rank  and  file  of  science  was  up  in  arms  against  his  discovery, 
his  friends  forsook  him  and  his  rising  reputation  suffered  a 
precipitous  decline.  The  conservatism  of  man  triumphed  over 
the  production  of  genius.  And  when  in  the  gloom  of  increas- 
ing years,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  past,  he  understood  in 
its  full  significance  the  ultra-conservatism  of  scientists.  Were 
he  alive  today,  he  would  deny  the  assertions  of  Dr.  White, 
that  all  medieval  history  testifies  that  the  Church  impeded 
the  progress  of  science,  as  vehemently  as  he  would  show  from 
his  own  experience  that  the  conservatism  of  the  world  was 
the  principle  and  sole  opposing  factor  in  scientific  develop- 
ment. 

Andrew  J.  Harrison,  ’14. 
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T^ERGERSON,  an  extra  passenger  engineer,  sat  in  the 
roundhouse  talking  to  a first  trick  dispatcher  by  the 
name  of  Racey.  Fergerson  was  a typical  engineer,  almost  a 
giant  in  stature,  with  extra  broad  shoulders,  and  from  his  gen- 
eral appearance  looked  as  if  he  could  have  picked  up  the  little 
trick  dispatcher  and  thrown  him  to  the  track  below  without 
the  least  effort. 

‘TM  like  to  know  what  a fellow  in  my  place  could  do,”  he 
complained,  ‘‘what  would  you  do?”  he  asked  almost  hope- 
lessly. Racey  examined  an  order  before  he  answered. 

“I  really  could  not  tell  you  what  to  do;  Fve  never  been  in 
such  a fix.  Anyhow  you  wouldn't  take  advice  if  I'd  give  it,” 
he  continued. 

Fergerson  proceeded  to  kick  the  benches  over,  which  had 
been  placed  there  for  idle  trainmen. 

“Better  quit  it,”  advised  Racey.  “The  chief  will  come  in 
and  fall  all  over  you  for  it.” 

“I  wish  somebody  would  try  it,”  answered  Fergerson,  for  he 
was  mad — not  angry.  And  small  wonder,  this  was  his  wed- 
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ding  day,  and  his  bride-elect  was  one  hundred  miles  away  and 
no  way  for  him  to  reach  her  in  time  for  the  marriage. 

They  were  short  of  passenger  engineers  at  the  time  and  the 
chief  had  almost  gotten  down  upon  his  knees  and  begged  him 
to  stay  and  postpone  his  wedding  until  a more  propitious 
time. 

The  train  he  was  to  take  out  was  not  to  leave  until  late 
that  evening,  and  he  could  not,  by  even  a miracle,  get  there 
in  time  for  the  wedding  as  he  had  almost  hopelessly  hoped. 

Just  then  a small  man  with  little  twinkling  eyes  came  in; 
his  hair,  which  was  turning  gray,  was  well  brushed  from  a 
broad,  intellectual  forehead  that  marked  him  at  once,  as  king 
above  the  common  run  of  trainmen.  This  was  the  chief  train 
despatcher  of  the  “C.  & R/" 

He  said  an  extra  freight  was  to  be  sent  out  immediately  to 
Farnham,  the  home  of  Fergerson’s  future  bride. 

Fergerson  was  silent  a moment  as  if  in  deep  thought,  then 
raising  his  head,  asked  slowly,  “Please,  Mr.  Randall,  may  I 
take  her  out,  I want  to  get  married  today  and  everything  is 
in  readiness.  If  you’ll  let  me  go.  I’ll  get  there  on  time.” 

“But,”  answered  Randall,  “you’re  a passenger  engineer.” 

“Please,”  pleaded  Fergerson,  “you  have  a wife,  and  you  were 
just  as  anxious  as  I,  when  you  were  about  to  be  married.” 

“Well,  under  those  circumstances  I guess  I’ll  have  to  let 
you  go,”  replied  Randall. 

Fergerson’s  thanks  were  profuse.  “I’ll  remember  this,  Mr. 
Randall,  you’ll  not  regret  your  kindness,  sir.” 

Fergerson  immediately  busied  himself  by  getting  his  crew 
together,  which  took  him  full  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Fate 
seemed  against  Fergerson.  When  the  train  was  in  readiness, 
he  started  her  by  pulling  the  throttle  to  full  speed  at  once 
which  pulled  out  a coupling. 
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Fergerson  said  to  himself,  “accident  number  one,”  trying 
not  to  show  his  anger. 

This  delayed  him  for  about  half  an  hour,  then  starting  more 
carefully  he  got  out  of  the  yards  without  further  mishaps. 

When  upon  a straight  track  he  started  by  pulling  the  throt- 
tle to  almost  top  speed,  forgetting  it  was  a monstrous  freight 
engine,  not  a small  light  passenger  engine  he  was  driving. 
The  engine  responded  by  rolling  and  rocking  along  the  rail 
like  a crazy  thing. 

The  men  in  the  caboose  were  almost  scared  to  death  and  the 
middle  brakeman  did  not  dare  to  walk  over  the  box  cars,  as 
was  his  duty,  and  the  fireman  was  begging  to  slack  his  speed 
as  he  could  not  keep  the  needle  of  the  firing  gauge  up  to  the 
two-hundred  mark,  as  was  customary;  but  all  of  a sudden  the 
engine  and  cars  gave  a lurch  and  the  shovel  slipped  from  the 
fireman’s  hands  and  flew  into  the  blazing  fire. 

Looking  up  at  Fergerson  he  exclaimed,  “My  gosh,  I’ve 
thrown  the  shovel  into  the  fire!” 

“Fire  as  you  can  with  your  hands,  then;  anything  you  can 
get,”  yelled  Fergerson  desperately,  never  slackening  his  speed. 

About  five  minutes  later  they  reached  a watering  station. 
The  fireman  borrowed  a shovel  from  an  Italian  workman 
employed  on  the  road,  and  gave  him  a dollar  as  a peace-offer- 
ing. 

Fergerson  once  more  started  on  his  wedding  journey  and 
soon  increased  the  speed  of  the  engine  to  a higher  point  than 
she  ever  had  been  run  in  all  her  hard  days  of  labor. 

As  they  neared  the  end  of  their  journey  they  got  a red 
signal,  which  meant  danger  and  for  them  to  stop. 

Fergerson  stopped,  took  out  his  watch,  and  exactly  one 
minute  later  started  in  compliance  with  a rule  for  passenger 
trains,  but  forgetting  it  was  a freight  train  which  he  was 
piloting,  went  straight  ahead,  leaving  his  flagman  behind. 
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Hearing  a loud  crash  behind,  he  knew  the  train  was  off  the 
track. 

Jumping  off  the  engine  he  rushed  into  the  open  door  of  a 
yard  office  nearby  where  McDonald,  master  mechanic  and 
father  of  Nellie,  his  bride-elect,  stood  looking  critically  at  the 
engine. 

“You’ve  played  the  dickens  with  that  engine,”  growled 
McDonald,  as  Fergerson  came  up.  “Look  at  her,  she’s  torn 
to  pieces.” 

“Shut  up,”  snapped  Fergerson,  “call  the  wrecker.” 

“Why — Why  is  that  you,  Fergerson?  I was  wired  that  you 
were  tied  up  at  Waterville.” 

“Where’s  Nellie,”  he  replied  irrelevantly. 

“Nellie ! Why  I told  her  you  would  not  be  here,  and  I think, 
she  told  her  friends  that  the  wedding  has  been  postponed. 
Why  didn’t  you  wire  when  you  left?” 

“Aw!  I forgot,”  said  Fergerson,  weakly,  as  he  sank  into 
a chair. 

Suddenly  he  got  to  his  feet. 

“After  you  have  called  the  wrecker  you  come  home  as  quick 
as  you  can,  and  get  the  parson  on  your  way.  I’m  going  to 
marry  her  tonight  or  never.” 

McDonald  looked  after  his  future  son-in-law  and  at  length 
muttered,  “He’s  the  limit.  He’s  got  an  awful  temper  for  a 
man,  but  I certainly  do  admire  his  determination.” 

T.  A.  J.  Murphy,  H.  S.,  ’15. 
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HajB  ill  A (^m  ? 

T N their  boyhood  days  they  had  always  been  good  friends ; in 
fact,  chums.  But  a little  blue-eyed  girl  sprang  up  between 
them,  and  their  friendship  and  devotion  soon  changed  to 
hatred  and  envy.  Well,  Jim  won  out,  though  not  fairly;  and 
he  and  the  girl  were  married,  and  off  on  their  honey-moon, 
long  before  Joe  realized  the  fact.  But  when  he  did,  he  made 
the  whole  village  quake  with  the  vehemence  of  his  threats. 
However,  his  good  nature  overcame  his  anger,  and  soon  he  was 
about  his  business  with  his  accustomed  cheerfulness. 

A month  later  the  newly-married  couple  returned,  happier 
than  larks.  At  first,  they  carefully  avoided  Joe,  not  that  they 
feared  him,  but  Jim  considered  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  thought  it  best  not  to  tempt  him.  Thus  time  ’went 
on ; Jim  kept  away  from  Joe,  and  Joe  never  bothered  Jim ; until 
most  of  the  villagers  thought,  that  the  enmity  between  them 
had  been  laid  to  rest,  and  were  daily  expecting  them  to  shake 
hands,  and  renew  old  friendships.  This  was  especially  so, 
since  it  was  a well-known  fact  that  Jim  and  his  wife  were 
living  in  almost  unnatural  happiness  and  concord.  But  others 
shook  their  heads  and  gravely  awaited  the  day  of  revenge, 
which  they  said  would  eventually  come. 

There  was  a small  matter  of  business,  which  Jim  wished  to 
transact  with  Joe,  but  because  of  the  enmity,  he  deferred  it 
for  the  time  being.  But  one  day,  having  nothing  else  to  do, 
he  decided  to  see  Joe  about  it.  Accordingly  he  went  to  his 
place  of  business  across  the  way,  and,  on  entering,  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  pictures  of  so  many  people  hanging  about. 
“Surely,”  thought  he,  “Joe  has  become  quite  popular.”  But 
then  his  former  friend  entered,  and  put  an  end  to  his  observa- 
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tions.  The  two  met  like  strangers : Jim  stated  his  mission,  and 
v/as  asked  to  step  into  the  next  room. 

Then,  before  he  knew  what  was  going  on,  Jim  found  himself 
gazing  into  the  mouth  of  some  formidable  object.  “What  is 
it?'’  he  asked  himself.  “What  can  it  be?  A gun?  It  has  the 
appearance  of  one.”  He  thought  of  his  wife,  and  an  unac- 
countable rigidness  stole  over  him.  There,  with  his  head  con- 
cealed beneath  a dark  cloth,  stood  Joe,  his  rival.  “Ah,”  he 
hissed,  “now  I have  you  where  I want  you.  If  you  ever  before 
looked  good,  now’s  the  time  to  repeat  the  expression.  Move, 
and  you’re  a bad  one.  I’ll  make  a good  job  of  this,  for  that 
little  wife  of  yours,  if  it’s  the  last  act  I perform,”  Wife?  The 
thought  increased  Jim’s  stiffness.  His  eyes  gazed  forth  in  a 
concentrated  stare;  his  lips  quivered;  he  tried  to  yell,  but  his 
tongue  was  lifeless ; his  muscles  immovable ; his  breath  came 
in  gasps.  He  tried  to  smile,  but  fear  froze  it  on  his  counte- 
nance before  it  was  fully  out;  all  was  quiet. 

Then,  with  a fiendish  zeal  Joe  began  to  operate  and  aim  the 
gun-like  object.  Slowly  his  fingers  begin  to  press  upon  the 
trigger.  With  a last  desperate  effort  Jim  tried  to  move  his 
benumbed  limbs ; but  it  is  too  late.  A dull  thud  is  heard,  and 
the  room  was  lit  up  by  some  hellish  fire.  Jim  shrieked  and 
staggered  from  his  position.  But  all  was  over — the  picture 
was  taken.  The  flash-light  and  camera  had  done  their  work. 
Joe,  the  village  photographer,  and  Jim  parted  friends. 


J.  Reith,  ’15. 
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(Acrostic  Sonnet) 

The  day  was  clear,  the  sky  serene  and  fair, 

High  heaps  of  cordage  lay  about  the  shore ; 

Eyes  looked  on  sailors  who  returned  ne’er  more. 
Sad-hearted  sailors’  wives  departed  there. 

And  dark-prowed  ships  set  sail,  in  doubtful  air. 

In  calm  or  storm  they  never  stop  to  moor. 

Like  hardships  which  the  great  Ulysses  bore 
On  angry  seas  the  wind  and  storm  they  bear. 

Rare  men  are  these  with  weather-beaten  face, 

Sing  sailors,  songs  of  dear  ones  who  are  home. 
Lament  not,  seaman,  on  your  wandering  chase, 

In  time  the  surge,  the  wave,  the  rushing  foam 
From  out  the  deep  will  bring  you  face  to  face, 
Endeared  the  more  to  all  you  left  at  home. 

William  F.  Sauer,  ’15. 


2|0ltbag0  Oloming! 

(A  Kyrielle.) 

Apollo,  hurry  with  your  lute! 

Bring  Pan,  and  the  celestial  band. 

And  play  some  lively,  happy  strain. 

For  Summer  now  is  close  at  hand! 

O Cupid,  hurry  with  your  bow 
And  arrows  to  this  lowly  land ! 

Make  young  hearts  happy  with  thy  shots — 

For  Summer  now  is  close  at  hand! 

O Clio  and  Urania, 

And  gods  of  study,  we  demand, 

Cease  haunting  us,  and  burn  your  books; 

For  Summer  now  is  close  at  hand  I J.  V.  B. 
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214^  g^tiamrnrk  ani  BmttBB. 

T N 1848  John  Walsh,  whose  father  was  a poor  candlemaker 
-**  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  decided  to  come  to  America.  It 
was  not  easy  for  him  to  leave  his  native  land,  for  he  loved 
the  green  hills  and  beautiful  lakes  of  Killarney,  where  he 
had  spent  a happy  boyhood;  but  he  realized  that  he  had  no 
better  chance  than  his  father  had  before  him;  and  John  was 
an  ambitious  youth.  Many  a tale  had  he  heard  of  the  fabu- 
lous wealth  that  awaited  the  comers  to  the  New  World,  so 
he  wanted  to  try  his  luck  and  get  his  share. 

It  took  him  months  to  get  the  money  together  to  pay  for 
his  passage,  though  he  saved  and  stinted  himself  in  every 
way  Often  when  he  counted  his  little  horde  over,  he  would 
tell  himself  that  in  this  way  he  would  spend  all  his  life  if  he 
stayed  home.  He  would  never  be  able  to  do  anything  for 
his  beloved  parents,  and  he  wanted  them  to  have  an  easier 
time  when  they  grew  older.  His  father  consented  to  the 
change,  because  he  believed  John  could  improve  himself;  but 
his  mother  could  not  look  at  it  in  the  same  way.  John  was 
her  only  son,  “the  apple  of  her  eye,”  and  all  the  wealth  in  the 
world  could  not  repay  her  for  his  absence.  Yet  she  had  to 
give  in  and  reluctantly  she  helped  him  pack  his  few  belong- 
ings. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  April  when  he  left  home 
with  the  blessing  of  his  parents.  The  novelty  of  the  chang- 
ing scenery  took  the  sting  out  of  the  parting  for  John.  He 
had  never  been  away  from  home  before,  and  everything  he 
saw  was  of  interest  to  him.  When  he  came  to  Southampton 
and  saw  the  broad  expanse  of  water,  John  was  somewhat 
awed  by  it,  for  the  largest  bodies  of  water  he  had  ever  seen 
were  the  beautiful  lakes  of  his  home.  When  the  boat  pulled 
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out  from  her  dock,  he  was  standing  on  the  deck  waving  fare- 
well to  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  was  cheerful  enough,  yet 
sometimes  a small  voice  made  itself  heard  and  he  kept  asking 
himself,  whether  he  had  done  right  in  leaving  his  parents 
alone  at  home.  Still  the  thought  was  ever  in  his  mind  of 
the  riches  that  would  soon  be  his  and  all  that  he  could  do  for 
his  beloved  ones. 

When  John  Walsh  landed  in  America,  after  an  uneventful 
voyage,  the  Custom  House  officers  did  not  bother  him  about 
his  baggage,  for  a carpet  bag  contained  all  his  worldly  pos- 
sessions. After  leaving  the  steamer  he  looked  about  for  a 
cheap  lodging  house.  Resting  there  he  was  ready  to  look 
about  for  work,  but  this  was  not  so  easy  for  a stranger  in  a 
strange  city.  Footsore  and  discouraged  he  came  to  his  lodg- 
ing house  one  evening  and  wished  he  had  never  left  home. 

Homesick  and  tired  he  got  out  his  carpet  bag,  why  he  knew 
not,  for  he  was  familiar  enough  with  all  his  possessions.  He 
looked  over  every  piece,  thinking  how  many  stitches  his 
mother  had  put  into  each  garment,  when  something  fell  to 
the  floor.  John  looked  to  see  what  it  could  be,  when  he  be- 
held a small  golden  shamrock.  He  picked  it  up  and  turning 
it  he  saw  this  inscription : 

To  John 

from  his  mother, 

April,  1848. 

Tears  dimmed  his  eyes  and  he  did  not  care  who  should  see 
them. 

He  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  long  and  earnestly;  he 
begged  his  Heavenly  Father  to  keep  his  mother  and  father 
and  bless  his  stay  in  the  New  World.  When  he  got  up  he 
was  much  cheered  and  he  promised  himself  that  he  would 
look  upon  the  golden  shamrock  as  a talisman  that  should 
remind  him  always  to  be  honest  under  all  circumstances.  He 
wrote  to  his  mother  and  told  her  of  his  find  and  what  it  meant 
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to  him.  It  seemed  that  with  the  finding  of  the  golden  leaf 
luck  turned  too.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  his 
countrymen  who  were  ready  to  start  for  the  newly  discovered 
gold  fields  of  California.  They  persuaded  John  to  be  one  of 
their  party.  As  he  had  nothing  to  lose  but  everything  to  gain, 
he  gladly  consented. 

It  was  a long  journey  and  they  suffered  many  hardships, 
but  nothing  daunted  them ; their  hearts  were  filled  with  hope. 
At  last  they  reached  California.  They  joined  the  army  of 
men  that  were  there  before  them  to  seek  the  glittering  metal. 
With  one  of  his  companions  John  struck  up  a partnership. 
Together  they  staked  out  a claim  and  worked  it.  For  a long 
time  they  barely  made  a living.  Many  times  they  felt  like 
throwing  up  the  claim  and  leaving  the  place,  but  at  last  for- 
tune favored  them.  With  the  first  shovel  full  of  what  was 
really  pay  dirt  he  thought  of  his  mother.  He  told  himself 
that  as  soon  as  his  fortune  was  assured  nothing  could  keep 
him  from  going  home.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

It  was  three  months  later  when  he  stood  on  the  deck  of 
an  eastbound  vessel.  What  would  his  mother  say?  How 
would  he  find  the  old  people?  If  he  could  only  make  that 
boat  go  faster.  He  had  not  written  of  his  arrival.  So  great 
was  the  surprise  when  he  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  his 
home  that  his  father  and  mother  could  hardly  trust  their  eyes, 
but  it  was  John  all  right,  their  only  son.  When  he  related 
to  them  his  adventures  in  the  New  World  it  sounded  to  these 
simple  people  like  a fairy  tale;  but  when  John  told  them  that 
their  hardships  were  at  an  end  and  showed  them  all  the  money 
he  had  brought  home  they  had  to  believe  him.  He  told  his 
mother  that  he  would  never  leave  her  again.  With  the  money 
he  bought  an  estate,  where  he  lived  with  his  parents.  He  did 
much  to  make  life  easier  for  the  poor  people  and  everybody 
respected  and  honored  the  poor  candlemaker’s  son. 

Albert  G.  Schuele,  H.  S.,  ’15. 
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/^ARROLL  WINN  was  a cash  boy  in  a large  department 
store.  He  was  only  fifteen,  but  was  hardworking,  noble- 
hearted,  fun-loving,  congenial,  and  ever  ready  to  oblige.  It 
was  for  these  manly  qualities  that  he  endeared  himself  to  all 
with  whom  he  worked ; in  fact,  he  was  the  general  favorite  of 
the  entire  house. 

The  sense  of  duty  had  been  instilled  into  his  young  heart 
by  a good  and  virtuous  mother,  and  the  numberless  little 
victories  he  gained  over  himself  were  not  without  the  cost  of 
many  a severe  trial  and  much  struggling  to  overcome  nature. 

He  went  to  work  each  morning  with  a zest  that  made  his 
poor  mother  happy,  though  it  grieved  her  to  think  that  her 
only  son  should  this  early  in  life  have  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  responsibility.  As  he  greeted  his  employer  and  his  fellow 
laborers  with  a cheery  “Good  morning,”  he  seemed  to  transmit 
the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  his  blithesome  spirit  to  those 
around  him,  especially  those  on  whose  faces  the  cold  and 
stern  touch  of  sorrow  and  disappointment  had  traced  its 
indelible  outline. 

Today,  little  did  he  dream,  as  he  went  about  his  duties  and 
the  cares  entrusted  to  him,  with  greater  earnestness  than  ever, 
to  what  a test  his  strength  of  character  would  be  put.  Surely 
had  he  suspected  it,  he  would  have  entered  that  little  church 
which  he  passed  so  often  on  the  way  to  his  daily  toil  and 
whispered  one  little  word  for  the  grace  that  was  given  him, 
only  through  the  prayers  of  his  devoted  mother. 

It  was  time  for  the  semi-annual  stock-taking,  and  word  was 
sent  to  the  different  departments  that  all  in  the  house  would 
be  obliged  to  work  that  night  until  ten-thirty  o’clock. 
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When  Carroll  heard  this  it  made  his  gay,  young  heart 
sink  in  utter  disappointment,  for  he  had  planned  to  go  with 
a friend  of  his,  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  the  Shake- 
sperean  plays.  His  ticket,  giving  him  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able seats  in  the  theatre,  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a 
gentleman  who  wished  to  show  his  appreciation  for  the  boy’s 
courteousness. 

What  was  poor  Carroll  to  do?  What  could  he  do?  Kis 
first  impulse  was  to  walk  out  and  say  nothing  to  his  employer, 
but  this,  he  thought,  would  not  be  right.  His  boyish  face 
became  flushed  as  he  tried  to  hush  the  voice  of  conscience 
within  him  telling  him  to  give  up  this  anticipated  enjoyment. 
The  conflict  began,  and  he  struggled  full  five  minutes  trying 
to  persuade  himself  that  there  was  no  harm  in  giving  up  duty 
for  pleasure  just  for  this  once.  Must  I give  up  going  to  the 
theatre  tonight  simply  for  the  sake  of  counting  and  taking 
stock.  There  are  so  many  clerks  in  the  store  to  remain  at 
work  that  surely  I will  never  be  missed.  Thus  he  argued 
with  himself  and  each  time  a voice,  the  voice  of  the  tempter, 
said,  “No,  you  will  never  be  missed,  Carroll;  when  you  go 
home  to  supper  do  not  return  and  you  only  will  be  the  wiser 
of  it.” 

Then  another  voice,  the  voice  of  a good  conscience,  said, 
faintly,  but  in  a stern,  decided  way,  “Yes,  Carroll,  you  will  be 
missed  and  why  try  to  deceive  and  get  away  from  yourself?” 

The  combat  lasted  but  a few  minutes,  “Then  if  I must,  I 
will,”  he  murmured  almost  aloud  and  went  on  working  as 
though  it  had  cost  him  nothing. 

It  was  not  pleasant  for  him  to  pass  the  theatre  that  night, 
as  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  store,  but  he  courageously 
hurried  on  reflecting  that  duty  must  not  be  sacrificed  for 
pleasure. 
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As  he  V7as  about  to  leave  for  home,  worn  out  with  work  and 
the  keenness  of  disappointment,  the  manager  called  him  and 
after  a few  words  of  appreciation  of  the  boy^s  faithful  labor^ 
reminded  him  that  it  was  time  for  the  “raise”  he  had  promised 
him. 

Carroll’s  heart  beat  loudly  with  joy^ — he  had  entirely  lost 
sight  of  this  promise — and  the  delight  and  pride  that  thrilled 
him  fully  compensated  for  the  triumph  that  had  cost  what 
he  thought,  so  dear. 

Beaming  with  happiness,  he  expressed  his  thanks;  and  on 
repassing  the  theatre  he  felt  a certain  pride  swelling  within 
him  for  having  given  up  this  desired  pleasure  and  stifling  the 
voice  of  the  tempter. 

His  was  the  joy  of  sacrifice  and  it  gave  him  courage  in  after 
years  to  shoulder  the  heavier  trials  of  life. 

J.  Daniel  Lawlor,  H.  S.,  '15. 
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Srar  Mtitlin  ilarg. 

(An  Acrostic  Sonnet.) 

Dear  Mother,  You,  o£  our  Redeemer  Blessed, 
Eternal  grace  gave  God  abundantly, 

As  ne’er  enriched  entire  humanity, 
Revering  You,  of  all,  the  holiest. 

Most  Valiant  Virgin,  Help  of  all  distressed, 
Of  sinful  man,  of  base  mortality! 

To  give  Your  will  in  pure  maternity, 

His  Will  you  honored,  obeying  God’s  request. 


E’en  now,  oh  Queen  of  Heavenly  demesne, 
Remember  us  in  Y our  celestial  reign ! 

May  You,  oh  Mother  chaste,  dismiss  our  fears; 

And  we,  that  dwell  amid  a vale  of  tears, 
Remaining  true  to  God,  Your  realm  may  gain. 
Y et  e’er  remember  us  in  coming  years. 


Theodore  M.  Hemelt,  ’15. 
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HRISTMAS  EVE  in  Rome.  The  words  struck  no  re- 


^ sponsive  notes  in  me,  as  I gazed  out  upon  the  clouded 
sky.  Far  from  friends  and  separated  from  home  by  the  ocean, 
the  thoughts  of  Christmas  no  longer  filled  me  with  joy  and 
love.  Joy  fled  from  my  heart  and  love  dwelt  a stranger  there, 
from  the  time  my  best  friend  showed  his  perfidy.  The  cata- 
combs of  Rome  now  sheltered  me.  Their  tombs  and  altars 
v/ere  dearer  than  sunlight,  and  day  by  day  I traversed  their 
subterranean  depths  in  the  role  of  an  archaeologist.  Though  I 
was  indefatigable  in  my  labors,  somehow  or  other  my  compan- 
ion, John,  could  not  urge  me  to  visit  the  caverns  today.  Re- 
membrance of  college  days  came  over  me  and  I spent  the  day 
in  reverie  till  the  cry  of  ‘‘A  Manuscript!  A Manuscript!’’  awoke 
me.  I jumped  up  and  there  before  me  stood  John,  shaking  ex- 
citedly a roll  of  brown  parchment,  an  expression  of  discovery 
shown  in  every  gesture.  “A  manuscript.  To  be  sure!”  I ex- 
claimed, snatching  the  vellum  from  his  hands.  “ ’Tis  written 
in  Greek.”  “Read!  Read!”  he  cried.  “I  found  it  beneath  the 
altar  rock.”  Unrolling  it,  I began. 

“Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  events  herein  narrated 
occurred.  In  the  reign  of  the  tyrant  Nero,  A.  D.  60,  there 
studied  in  the  Athenian  school  of  literature  two  boys,  Nerius 
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and  Theodore  by  name  and  Romans  by  birth.  In  their  studies 
two  brothers  could  not  have  been  more  loving,  so  steadfast 
was  their  affection.  It  would  have  been  better  had  they  never 
met,  but  about  that  later.  However,  it  seems  almost  preter- 
natural that  any  friendship  existed  between  them;  for  Nerius 
was  the  son  of  slaves,  while  the  other  sprang  from  patrician 
stock.  It  happened  in  this  way.  At  an  early  age  the  slave 
boy  was  made  playfellow  to  the  noble,  and  though  neither  was 
conscious  of  any  difference  in  their  stations,  an  incident  oc- 
curred later  which  removed  all  thought  of  disparity.  One  day 
in  the  field  a malicious  slave  was  about  to  strike  the  patrician 
with  a lifted  sword.  Nerius  warded  off  the  blow,  and  this 
occasion  was  the  beginning  of  their  close  attachment. 

When  their  studies  were  finished  both  returned  to  Rome, 
never  to  behold  each  other  as  friends  again. 

“During  their  absence  in  Greece  strange  things  had  happened 
at  home.  The  blood  of  Christians  flowed  in  the  streets,  their 
bodies  smeared  with  pitch  and  lighted  illuminated  the  city  at 
night ; youth  and  maiden,  young  and  old  were  cast  in  the  am- 
phitheatre to  be  the  prey  of  the  lion  and  panther.  Persecution 
raged  in  all  its  fury.  The  Christians  dared  not  appear,  but  fled 
like  frightened  beasts  to  the  mountains,  or  gathered  in  the 
underground  caverns.  Up  to  Christmas  Eve  this  storm  of 
affairs  raged  in  unabated  fury.  Domitian  had  ordered  a new 
slaughter  of  the  ‘child  murderers,’  as  the  Christians  were 
known,  and  the  city  swarmed  with  soldiers. 

Under  the  cover  of  night,  two  score  or  more  of  Christians 
had  braved  the  danger  of  immediate  death  and  had  stolen  to 
the  catacombs.  But  on  their  arrival,  finding  the  priest  gone, 
many  had  misgivings  about  his  disappearance.  The  torches 
burning  in  the  rock  lighted  up  their  inquisitive  countenances. 
But  all  suspicion  of  foul  play  was  dismissed  by  one  of  the 
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group,  a man  of  mighty  stature,  who  relieved  the  suspense  by 
the  words:  ‘Father  has  gone  to  old  Maenius’  house,  across  the 
Tiber.  Supposing  that  none  would  venture  from  his  home  on 
so  perilous  a night,  he  left  with  Viaticum  for  Maenius  and 
intends  to  celebrate  mass  there.  One  glass  has  emptied  since 
his  departure,  yet  someone  fleet  of  foot  might  overtake  him 
ere  crossing  the  river.’ 

Several  offered  their  services,  but  a young  man,  who  was 
no  other  than  Nerius,  addressed  them:  ‘You  are  strong  and 
are  needed  for  protection;  let  me  go.’  His  plea  was  granted. 
Hastening  from  the  catacombs  he  hurried  along  the  noisy 
streets,  for  all  Rome  was  in  revelry. 

The  messenger  soon  gained  the  highway  and  sped  through 
the  groups  of  drunken  soldiers,  avoiding  this  lane,  taking  that 
cut-off,  not  oblivious  to  his  peril,  though  filled  with  the  gravity 
of  his  errand.  As  alert  as  he  was,  and  as  cautiously  as  he 
looked  about,  his  foot  was  not  too  swift  to  escape,  nor  his  eye 
wary  enough  to  detect  a pursuer.  And  as  he  hastened  on  his 
journey  a Roman  soldier  stole  after  him,  like  a reptile,  gliding 
in  every  footstep.  Whenever  Nerius  ran  or  paused  for  breath 
the  other  imitated  him,  keeping  always  the  same  distance  be- 
tween them ; not  too  near  to  be  discovered,  nor  too  far  to  de- 
tect his  movements. 

As  the  boy  approached  a party  of  revellers  one,  noticing  his 
hurry,  barred  his  passage  and  requested  the  cause  of  his 
speed.  For  the  moment  he  was  unprepared  to  answer,  but 
calming  his  bewildered  senses,  replied,  with  noble  address : ‘It 
is  the  Emperor’s  will.’  The  word  ‘Emperor’  served  its  pur- 
pose, and,  bowing  obsequiously,  the  fellow  allowed  Nerius  to 
continue.  As  he  proceeded  he  murmured:  ‘Is  not  God  the 
Emperor  of  all?’  The  drunken  fellow,  too  was  not  the  only 
one  surprised  by  this  rebuff.  The  pursuer  grew  equally  aston- 
ished and  began  to  accuse  himself  of  folly  to  pursue  a friend  of 
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the  king.  Yet  he  did  not  desist.  Thinking  the  royal  name  a 
pretext,  he  resolved  to  see  the  thing  to  an  end. 

From  palace  to  palace,  from  street  to  street,  in  and  out  of 
the  labyrinth  of  people  the  boy  hurried,  with  the  soldier  at 
his  heels.  The  trumpeter  sounded  the  midnight  call  as  Nerius 
reached  the  Tiber.  Below  the  dark  waters  flowed  on  to  the 
sea;  above  the  vault  of  heaven,  afire  with  myriad  orbs,  shone 
in  all  its  splendor.  His  soul  was  filled  with  awe  as  he  gazed 
overhead,  but  there  was  no  time  for  meditation.  ‘Christmas 
here  and  no  mass,’  he  thought. 

In  a few  moments  his  destination  was  close  by.  Maenius’ 
house,  the  most  beautiful  of  Rome,  stood  there  silent  shrouded 
by  the  night.  Candles  burning  here  and  there  in  the  windows 
gave  it  a welcome  aspect.  But  just  as  he  stepped  from  the 
bridge  a hand  clutched  his  arm,  another  encircled  his  waist, 
and  before  a word  could  be  spoken  he  was  rushed  headlong 
to  Domitian’s  palace.  The  Herculean  strength  of  his  antago- 
nist experienced  little  opposition  in  Nerius.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  glaring  lights  and  the  sound  of  music  and  laughter 
told  him  they  were  in  the  banquet  hall.  The  captor  shoved 
aside  the  drinking  masses,  as  he  edged  his  way  to  the  king. 
‘My  Lord,’  the  man  began,  ‘here  is  a child  murderer,  a Chris- 
tian. I traced  him  from  the  catacombs.  Let  him  deny  it,  if  he 
can.’  ‘Art  thou  a Christian?’  the  tyrant  asked.  Nerius  at  first 
was  mute,  fearing  lest  cowardice  should  conquer  him,  blurted 
out,  ‘I  am.’  ‘To  death!’  roared  the  king.  And  facing  his  exe- 
cutioner, the  boy  was  bound  to  a column  in  the  center  of  the 
hall. 

That  spectacle  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  hall  was  cir- 
cular. Majestic  columns  of  brown  and  white  marble  sup- 
ported the  ceiling,  which  resembled  the  court  of  Jove.  In 
the  midst  of  an  orb,  whose  rays  stretched  to  the  farthest  cor- 
ners, Jove  was  seated.  Below  the  tables  were  heaped  high  with 
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venison  and  fruit,  while  the  guests  reclined  on  couches  of 
ivory  and  gold.  Strains  of  music  floated  on  the  air  from  the 
north  end  of  the  hall,  where,  amid  a group  of  palms,  played 
the  harpists.  Such  was  the  sight  that  greeted  Nerius,  as  he 
stood  beneath  the  mosaic  of  the  pagan  deity  and  swept  the 
hall  with  his  eye.  His  brown  locks  fell  to  his  shoulders  and, 
without  a tremor  of  fear,  he  looked  at  the  gaping  throng  as  he 
calmly  awaited  death. 

The  spear  sped  through  the  air.  At  that  instant  Nerius 
recognized  his  slayer.  ‘Stop,  Theodore!’  he  cried.  The  music 
ceased,  a sudden  quiet  ensued  and  that  gay  crowd  of  midnight 
revelers  gazed  at  the  lad,  pale  and  speechless.  ‘Theodore!’ 
the  walls  echoed  the  words:  ‘Stop,  Theodore!’  The  soldier 
stared  wildly  and  saw  his  awful  mistake.  But  it  was  too  late ; 
the  spear  had  entered  his  breast.  And  amid  an  atmosphere  of 
heathen  luxury  and  triumph  Nerius  sank  to  the  floor.  Recon- 
ciliation followed  while  he  explained  the  reason  of  his  errand. 
And  as  Theodore  promised  to  fulfil  it  the  boy  expired  while 
music  clashed  and  Romans  exulted.  The  feast  was  resumed, 
banqueters  laughed  away  their  fears  over  brimming  cups,  and 
a Roman  aria  was  the  Christian  requiem. 

Meanwhile  Theodore  accomplished  his  friend’s  desire.  The 
Christians  heard  mass,  wept  as  they  thought  of  its  cost,  an 
oblation  for  a sacrifice,  and  returned  home  praising  Nerius. 
But  Theodore  remained  there  in  the  chapel  forever,  a Chris- 
tian and  a priest.” 

It  was  almost  midnight  and  the  bells  of  a nearby  church 
were  chiming  the  strains  of  “Stilly  Night”  as  we  hastened 
down  the  stairs  to  mass.  Andrew  J.  Harrison,  ’14. 
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OlatJfnUrfi  nnh  §^txmn. 

qINCE  the  reformation  of  Luther,  when  that  brilliant  mind 
went  astray,  those  who  have  not  been  of  our  faith,  have, 
with  remarkable  persistency,  made  the  charge  that  Science 
has  in  no  way  been  benefited  by  the  results  of  researches  of 
Catholics.  And  since  the  very  same  so-called  reformation, 
there  have  been  men,  laymen  as  well  as  clerics,  who  have  used 
as  their  defence,  undeniable  historical  proof.  Among  the 
modern  apologists.  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  Fordham  University,  is  the  most  notable.  Dr. 
W'alsh,  through  his  books  and  articles,  has  answered  in  full 
every  question  which  has  been  propounded.  Only  a few 
months  ago,  by  a cleverly-written  letter,  he  forced  an  editor 
of  one  of  the  New  York  papers  to  apologize  for  having  pub- 
lished an  editorial  which  openly  avowed  the  opposition  of  the 
Church  to  Science.  The  occasion  was  last  November  when 
Cardinal-elect  Farley  was  proceeding  to  Rome,  in  compliance 
with  Papal  custom,  to  receive  the  Red  Hat  from  our  Holy 
Father.  He  had  been  out  a few  hours  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  send  a wireless  message  to  Monsignor  Mooney,  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York  City.  When  the  Cardinal’s 
action  became  common  knowledge,  the  New  York  Times,  com- 
menting on  this  fact,  writes,  “Even  in  the  time  of  Leo  XIII, 
the  Vatican  was  inclined  to  frown  on  modern  inventions,  as 
it  frowned  on  the  deductions  of  Modern  Science.”  In  reply  to 
this  uncalled-for  exposition  of  bigotry,  Dr.  Walsh,  by  an 
enumeration  of  comparatively  few  benefits  which  we  have 
received  from  Catholic  clergy  and  la5nnen  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Popes,  implicitly  demanded  an  apology  from  the 
Times.  Realizing  that  he  had  met  his  master,  the  Editor 
apologized. 
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Here  only  a few  of  the  more  important  Sciences  will  be 
considered,  and  from  these  some  of  the  most  important  names 
will  be  drawn. 

No  science  can  be  mentioned  which  did  not  originate  or 
develop  to  a successful  issue  in  the  minds  of  true  Catholic 
Scientists.  This  is  a bold  statement,  but  were  we  to  glance 
through  the  histories  of  all  the  Sciences — from  Geology  to 
Chemistry — that  Science  which  for  centuries  has  occupied  the 
most  prominent  position  on  the  scientific  horizon — ^we  should 
see  such  names  as  Da  Vinci,  of  whom  J.  W.  Draper,  whom  no 
one  will  accuse  of  being  partial  to  Catholicity,  writes,  “To  him, 
and  not  to  Lord  Bacon,  must  be  attributed  the  Renaissance  of 
Science.”  Da  Vinci  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Science  of 
Geology.  Abbe  Sorignet,  the  venerable  churchman,  Nicholas 
Steno  and  many  others  were  worthy  pupils  of  their  artist 
master. 

In  Botany,  we  find  no  less  renowned  names.  This  Science 
was  known  to  the  ancients  some  400  years  B.  C.  The  most 
comprehensive  work  received  from  them  was  written  by 
Dioscorides,  in  the  year  100  of  the  Christian  Era.  In  this 
book  he  describes  600  species  of  plants.  From  that  time  until, 
early  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  there  have  been  three  great 
epochs.  Two  of  these  were  the  result  of  Catholic  researches. 
The  third  was  of  Protestant  origin,  but  based  on  the  principles 
laid  down  by  a Catholic,  Caesalpino.  Caesalpino  was  the 
regenerator  of  Botany  as  a Science.  He  was  superseded  by  a 
man  who  based  his  system  on  that  of  Caesalpino,  but  the 
victory  of  the  non-catholic,  Linnaeus,  was  short-lived,  for  he 
and  his  works  in  their  turn,  became  “portions  and  parcels  of 
the  dreadful  past.”  The  third  system  of  studying  flora,  and 
the  one  still  in  use,  was  instituted  by  Jessieu.  Among  the 
greatest  names  in  Botany,  Charles  and  Louis  Rene’  Tulasne, 
must  be  included.  As  evidence  of  the  innate  charity  of  these 
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gentlemen,  I cite  the  following  extract  from  Father  Brennan’s 
Treatise  on  Botany:  ‘‘On  the  death  of  Louis  Tulasne,  Dr. 
Vidal  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  French  Academy,  ‘You 
will  have  at  Paris  all  the  information  regarding  his  scientific 
work,  but  whatever  will  be  known,  is  the  amount  of  good  he 
did  for  those  about  him.  Aided  by  his  brother.  Dr.  Tulasne, 
who  died  last  year,  he  established  charitable  institutions  nearly 
everywhere  in  this  region.  His  life,  so  well  spent,  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  he  did  good,  nothing  but  good  and 
always  good.’  ” 

Geography,  too,  presents  a wealth  of  Catholic  names — such 
as  Columbus,  who  discovered  America;  Father  Marquette, 
the  famous  American  explorer ; Marco  Polo,  who  won  renown 
by  his  trip  through  Asia  to  Canton,  China,  and  his  return  by 
way  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea;  not  to  mention 
other  equally  famous  men. 

Passing  to  astronomy,  we  observe  that  this  science  is  also 
rich  in  Catholic  names.  One  of  the  greatest  astronomers  was 
Copernicus.  To  this  scholar,  physician,  clergyman,  and 
astronomer,  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  astronomy.  It 
is  not  known  positively  that  he  received  major  orders,  but 
it  is  an  historical  fact  that  he  was  a Canon  of  the  Church  in 
Frankenburg.  Although  he  realized  the  great  revolution  in 
this  science  he  had  brought  about,  and  the  glory  which  would 
accrue  to  him  thereby,  his  humility  was  indeed,  an  example 
for  us  all.  He  asked  that  his  tombstone  be  engraved  with  this 
prayer:  “I  ask  not  the  grace  accorded  to  Paul,  not  that  given 
to  Peter;  give  me  only  that  favor  Thou  didst  show  to  the 
thief  on  the  cross.”  He  had  successors  who  won  fame  by 
following  his  teachings — Galileo,  who  invented  the  telescope 
and  microscope;  Father  Secchi,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  author 
of  the  standard  work  on  the  sun;  another  Jesuit,  the  composer 
of  music  during  Holy  Week,  Father  De  Vico,  who  calcu- 
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lated  the  time  of  the  return  of  Haley’s  Comet  in  1835.  One 
of  the  greatest  astronomers  of  the  present,  is  Father  Hagen, 
S.  J.,  who  only  a few  years  ago  was  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Georgetown  University.  At  the  time  when  Pope  Pius  was 
in  need  of  an  astronomer  to  direct  the  Papal  Observatory,  he 
decided  that  Father  Hagen  was  best  fitted  for  the  position; 
and  since  then  an  American  scientist  has  been  the  official 
astronomer  to  the  Pope.  These  men,  besides  being  great 
astronomers,  also  interested  themselves  in  Physics,  but  did 
not  attain  as  great  fame  in  this  science  as  did  other  Catholic 
scientists. 

It  seems  that  electricity  has  been  a very  great,  attractive 
subject  to  the  great  physicists.  In  scanning  the  list  of  scien- 
tists in  this  branch  of  physics,  such  names  as  Coulomb, 
Ampere,  Volta,  Galvani,  Ohm,  Farraday,  Casseli,  Marconi  and 
Roentgen  appear.  One  writer  very  aptly  remarks : “Without 
Coulomb,  Ampere,  Volta,  Galvani,  Ohm  and  Farraday,  elec- 
tricity would  still  be  in  its  infancy — and  even  its  terminology 
would  have  to  be  recast.”  Foulcalt,  besides  demonstrating  the 
velocity  of  light  to  be  186,D00  miles  every  second,  invented  the 
first  electric  lamp  in  1844.  Casseli,  a Canon  of  Florence,  in 
1856  invented  the  pantelegraph,  by  which  the  autographic 
writings  for  designs  of  the  sender  could  be  transmitted  by  an 
electrical  current.  And  even  today,  we  see  the  advantage 
which  has  been  offered  us  by  that  talented  physicist  of  the 
Twentieth  Century — Marconi.  In  the  wireless  telegraph, 
which  has  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  people.  There  is  no  necessity  to  recall  the  noble 
work  recorded  of  Jack  Binns,  the  wireless  operator  on  the 
greyhound  Republic,  or  the  more  recent  catastrophes  of  the 
deep— the  Titanic,  which  was  lost  on  her  maiden  trip  to  New 
York;  the  Ontario  and  the  Cretan,  both  ships  sailing  from  this 
city.  And  finally  Roentgen  discovered  the  X-ray,  for  which 
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not  only  surgeons,  but  all  humanity  have  cause  to  thank  him. 

There  remains  but  one  more  important  science  to  consider — 
chemistry.  The  founder  of  modern  chemisty,  that  is  the  man 
who  by  applying  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  study  of 
alchemy  to  his  own  independent  investigations,  was  a Bene- 
dictine Monk  of  the  pre-reformation  age.  His  papers  bear  the 
name  of  Basil  Valentine.  Whether  this  is  the  author’s  real 
name  or  a pseudonym,  is  an  unanswered  question.  Then  fol- 
lowed a lull,  until  Lavoisier  gave  to  the  world  his  oxygen  the- 
ory, and  his  invaluable  method  of  naming  substances.  Other 
renowned  chemists  of  the  following  century  were  Mariotte, 
Biot,  and  Chevreul.  To  the  last  named,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
art  of  dyeing  as  it  is  practised  today.  A story  is  told  of  Chev- 
reul’s  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Some  years  ago,  the  sci- 
entist was  passing  through  the  little  town  of  Dour  dan,  number- 
ing about  2000  souls.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the 
priest  entering  his  church  perceived  an  old  man  kneeling  before 
Our  Lady’s  altar  saying  his  rosary.  Not  wishing  to  disturb 
the  stranger’s  devotion,  he  simply  bowed  and  retired  to  say 
his  office.  When  the  old  man  was  finished  his  beads,  he  went 
up  to  the  priest,  ‘‘Father,”  he  said,  courteously,  “You  are  per- 
haps astonished  to  find  a stranger  in  your  church  at  this  hour. 
I am  Martin  Chevreul.  I have  missed  my  train,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  next,  I thought  I could  make  no  better  use  of 
my  time  than  by  coming  here  to  pray  to  Our  Lady.”  Among 
the  later  chemists,  Jean  Baptiste  Dumas,  professor  of  chem- 
istry to  Pasteur,  gave  promise  of  great  things,  but  to  the 
regret  of  all,  gave  up  the  scientific  for  the  political  life. 
Pasteur’s  wonderful  success  in  the  treatment  of  rabies,  which 
the  Germans  spoke  of  sneeringly  as  “A  remedy  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  for  a disease  of  which  we  know  less,”  and  his 
cure  for  fever,  prevalent  among  children  at  that  period, 
stamped  him  as  a philanthropist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
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He  was  a great  chemist  as  well  as  a great  physician.  Pasteur 
was  an  indifferent  student  until  the  science  of  chemistry  was 
reached  in  his  college  course.  He  took  great  interest  in  chem- 
istry after  that,  and  his  first  great  treatise  was  on  crystal- 
lography. This  great  man  could  never  understand  how  anyone 
could  lose  his  faith  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  declared, 
“The  more  I know,  the  more  nearly  is  my  faith  that  of  a Breton 
peasant.  Could  I but  know  all,  I would  have  the  faith  of  a 
Breton  peasant  woman.”  Louis  Pasteur  died  with  his  rosary 
in  his  hand,  after  listening  to  the  life  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
which  he  had  asked  to  have  read  to  him,  because  he  thought 
that  his  work,  like  that  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  would  do  much 
to  aid  suffering  children. 

When  we  consider  these  comparatively  few  achievements  by 
Catholic  Scientists,  we  agree  with  Father  Kellner,  who  says: 
“When  the  half-educated  man  of  the  world  glides  in  an 
electric  car  through  the  streets  under  the  golden  glow  of 
electric  lamps;  when  he  converses  with  friends  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  and  even  recognizes  their  voices;  when  he  com- 
mits to  express  trains  or  steamers  a message  for  America  or 
Australia,  how  often,  pride  in  these  marvelous  inventions 
brings  to  his  lips  the  curl  of  contempt  for  the  woman  telling 
her  Rosary  beside  him,  or  for  those  others  who  are  gabbing  of 
religion  in  churches.  How  apt  he  is  to  dismiss  the  past  with 
all  its  beliefs  and  achievements,  Christianity  included,  as  obso- 
lete and  exploded.  And  yet  this  contempt  is,  itself,  contempt- 
ible, and  is  merely  a token  of  ignorance  and  shallowness.  The 
intellects  that  laid  the  foundation  of  all  these  marvels  bowed 
in  acceptance  before  the  truths  of  Christianity ; and  the  skillful 
hands  that  were  first  to  unveil  on  the  laboratory  table  the 
secret  laws  of  electricity  did  not  scorn  to  be  folded  in  prayer, 
and  Volta  and  Ampere  told  their  Rosary  Beads  as  humbly  as 
any  poor  woman.  Let  unbelief  seek  what  capital  it  can  find 
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in  other  fields  of  science ; in  the  field  of  electricity,  which  more 
than  any  other  attracts  and  dazzles  the  masses,  it  will  cer- 
tainly find  no  authoritative  name  to  serve  as  a weapon  against 
Christianity.” 

H.  A.  Q.,  ’14. 


Sftrat  WinJia  Mtit  tlj? 

The  breath  of  coming  Spring  now  breaks 
The  ice  on  rivers,  hills  and  lakes. 

No  more  do  cattle  frisk  in  stalls, 

The  plowman  hastes  from  gloomy  walls 
To  go  and  till  the  grateful  ground, 

And  fling  the  golden  shower  around: 

To  fling  the  grain,  and  give  the  fields 
The  glittering  stems  that  Summer  gilds 
The  ears  that  nod  in  summer  gale. 

The  harvest  that  overflows  the  vale, 

And  swells  an  amber  sea,  between 
The  full-leaved  woods,  its  shores  of  green. 
Soon  from  the  murmuring  clouds  we  hear 
Glad  voices  of  the  coming  year. 

The  song  of  him  who  sows  the  grain. 

The  shout  of  those  that  load  the  wain. 

For  thick  the  emerald  blades  shall  grow 
When  first  the  March  winds  melt  the  snow. 


6 


George  J.  Dietz,  ’15. 
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A (!l0lU0f  An  A^rnplanf , AnJJ  a Ollym- 

Crnt 

T AM  tired  of  all  this.”  Bob  was  a new  student  in  Freshman, 
or  rather  a new  member  of  Freshman  class.  He  long  had 
had  a particular  disdain  for  books,  but  after  many  nights  of 
wearisome  “plugging  up,”  he  had  managed  to  obtain  a High 
School  diploma,  which  he  sought  more  for  the  glory  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  limelight  than  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  cer- 
tificate. 

Yet  he  had  entered  college  with  good  intentions,  avowing 
that  he  would  make  a name  for  himself,  and  not  seek  social 
glory,  which  heretofore  had  been  his  only  ambition.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  For  when  he  read  in  Horace,  “nec  dulces 
amores  sperne  puer,”  he  decided  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
great  lyrist  to  the  letter,  at  least  in  this  passage,  the  only  one 
which  agreed  with  his  principles. 

But  who  would  she  be?  “Love  always  finds  a way,”  he 
mused,  “and  invention  is  her  handmaid.”  He  struck  a plan. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  went  to  see  a friend,  an  enthusi- 
astic aviator.  After  assuring  his  friend  that  he  would  take  full 
care  of  the  machine,  he  strode  forth  to  undertake  his  new 
adventure.  But  how  to  navigate?  He  mounted,  and  soon 
found  himself  whirling  off  amid  the  clouds.  As  the  people 
under  him  were  scarcely  discernible,  he  concluded  that  now 
was  the  proper  time  to  decide  his  fate.  So  taking  an  old  three- 
cent  piece  from  his  pocket,  which  he  had  carried  for  years  as  a 
luck  piece,  he  let  it  fall,  exclaiming:  “There  it  is  done!  who- 
ever finds  that  coin  shall  be  my  wife.” 

Someone  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  He  watched  her  through 
the  glass,  but  the  distance  was  so  great  that  he  could  only 
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recognize  a female  clad  in  red.  And  so  great  was  his  excite- 
ment and  joy  that  he  unconsciously  gave  one  of  the  levers  a 
violent  jerk,  when  bang!  all  was  over. 

He  came  to  in  a farm  house  nearby,  and  the  doctor  in 
attendance  had  beswathed  him  like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and 
as  helpless.  His  head  was  enveloped  in  an  improvised  cap 
which  scarcely  permitted  him  to  breathe.  Strict  orders  were 
enjoined  that  he  should  speak  to  no  one,  and  that  not  even  his 
nurse  should  question  him  concerning  his  needs,  for  this  would 
produce  nervousness  and  be  a hindrance  to  recovery. 

His  convalescence  was  slow.  He  began  to  regain  strength 
after  three  weeks,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  old  doctor, 
who  was  boasting  far  and  wide  of  his  wonderful  success  in  the 
case. 

His  nurse  watched  over  him,  both  night  and  day,  as  though 
it  were  a pleasure  for  her  to  minister  to  his  every  need.  So 
runs  the  heart  of  woman.  And  by  her  skilful  nursing  he 
improved  so  rapidly  that  he  began  to  grow  restless  for  free- 
dom. When  the  old  doctor  told  him  that  he  might  thank  his 
kind  nurse,  he  almost  burst  forth  from  his  bondage. 

At  last  his  hopes  were  to  be  realized ! Ah ! what  joy  awaited 
him!  Words  failed  him,  for  he  had  not  spoken  for  nearly  two 
months.  Now  he  was  to  receive  the  reward  for  long  hours 
of  suffering  and  silence. 

‘T’ll  tell  her  now,”  he  said  to  himself,  when  suddenly  he 
heard  her  footsteps  in  the  hallway.  Alas ! his  hour  was  come ! 
She  entered.  With  a mighty  effort  he  arose  to  a sitting 
posture,  and  stretching  forth  his  arms  cried : ‘'Ah,  my  queen ! 
You,  who  found  my  lucky  coin,  and  you  who  have  nursed  me 
back  to  life,  will  you  be  mine?” 

“Fo’  de*  Lawd’s  sake,  chile,  lay  down;  what  you  talk  like 
dat  fo’  to  an  ole  niggah  woman  wif  thuhteen  childun?” 

He  was  a goner!  Clarence  G.  O wings,  ’15. 
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Mnvk  ©main  mh  (gattjnlir 


HE  spirit  of  light-mindedness  is  rapidly  asserting  itself  in 


American  writers.  After  a century  and  a quarter  of  ex- 
istence as  a government,  in  which  time  we  have  received  the 
notice  of  the  powers  of  the  world  by  our  skilful  execution  in 
declaring  our  liberty  and  by  erecting  a mighty  republic,  we  feel 
secure  in  projecting  our  views  on  all  matters,  even  religion. 
We  criticise  this  practice,  scoff  at  that,  declare  another  fooL 
ish — all  in  the  same  breath.  Nothing  escapes  our  opinion. 
Emboldened  by  our  success  in  national  affairs  and  encour- 
aged by  the  influence  and  authority  we  are  given,  we  feel 
free  to  talk  lightly  about  everything,  religion  included. 

God  or  Satan  are  not  safe  from  the  gibes  of  an  American 
writer.  He  thinks  it  no  greater  evil  to  joke  about  the  sacred 
person  of  Christ  than  about  the  actions  of  an  infidel.  He  per- 
ceives it  no  offense  to  make  use  of  any  Biblical  personage  to 
give  salt  to  his  witticism.  Sacred  places,  even  the  birthplace 
of  the  Saviour;  holy  men,  especially  the  monks,  and  even 
chaste,  virgins  are  often  included  in  his  humorous  stories. 

Among  the  humorists  of  this  kind  we  find  in  later  days, 
Mark  Twain,  endowed  with  original  humor  and  crude  talent 
and  a snappy  mode  of  writing,  he  has  gained  fame  not  only 
in  the  States  but  even  on  the  Continent.  By  his  earlier  novels 
“Huckleberry  Finn”  and  “Tom  Sawyer”  he  shall  ever  be  en- 
deared to  the  youth.  For,  as  a recent  writer  said:  “He  dipped 
his  pen  in  the  heart  of  childhood.”  In  all  Americans  his 
novels  shall  retain  admirers,  because  of  the  mirth  infused  in 
them.  But  that  mirth,  however,  knew  no  bounds.  Even  God 
was  not  spared,  if  needed  to  strengthen  a joke.  A culpable 
neglect  of  reverence  to  the  Divine  was  evidenced  in  two  of 
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Twain’s  literary  inventions,  and  in  these  no  respect  for  holy 
things  was  entertained.  This  neglect  and  disrespect  may  be 
attributed  to  the  cause  of  many  men’s  downfall.  That  is,  per- 
sonal pride. 

Inflated  by  the  flattering  adulations  he  had  received  and 
the  vast  popularity  aroused  at  his  first  publications,  he 
considered  himself  almost  a literary  demi-god.  It  is  true  he 
has  depicted  boyhood  in  the  vernacular  and  by  his  originality 
has  won  an  eminent  place  in  American  humor;  these,  never- 
theless, did  not  warrant  him  freedom  of  speech  on  any  topic 
suggested.  Like  many  renowned  litterateurs,  he  turned  his 
mirth  and  power  of  his  story  telling  to  the  derision  of  the 
Church,  whereas  he  had  merited  the  laurels  in  entirely  difier- 
cnt  fields.  For  then,  with  the  ridicule-loving  America  at  his 
feet  he  published  two  books,  “Innocents  Abroad”  and  “A  Con- 
necticut Yankee  at  King  Arthur’s  Court.” 

Here  is  where  the  Catholic  reader  must  distinguish  be- 
tween a joke  and  an  offense.  Most  of  us  can  enjoy  good 
humor  and  the  greater  number  of  us  are  prone  to  laugh  at  a 
story  when  there  is  only  a scintillation  of  wit,  but  Catholics, 
I have  no  reason  to  suppose,  would  not  desire  to  be  maligned 
the  beliefs  of  his  religion  and  the  sisters  and  monks  whom  he 
reverences.  Certainly  no  educated  gentleman  would  dare  to 
calumniate  them.  For  the  Catholic  man  and  youth  v/ould  not 
suffer  any  to  make  light  of  them  or  anything  connected  with 
God.  The  forwardness  of  an  American  writer  alone  attempts 
to  do  so. 

Now,  in  perusing  the  aforementioned  novels,  for  instance, 
the  latter  one,  we  must  take  such  a stand.  It  is  perceptible 
that  notwithstanding  his  humor  Twain  was  at  least  preju- 
diced; if  not  his  mimicking  led  him  so  far  that  he  persisted  in 
maligning  the  monks  and  nuns  constantly.  He  remarks  the 
scarcity  of  bathing  the  body.  This  deficiency,  though  preva- 
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lent  among  all  classes,  both  noble  and  serf,  is  blamed  upon 
the  monks.  Not  only  in  those  days  were  baths  unknown,  but 
washing  the  body  was  also  rare.  If  the  writer  wished  to  re- 
mark this  filth,  which  he  describes  in  a manner  not  fit  for 
print,  the  blameworthiness  should  not  have  been  placed  on  the 
monks  alone,  but  on  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  Again,  the 
stipends  and  “hauls,”  as  they  say  the  monasteries  receive  each 
year  have  also  been  noted  by  the  author  very  forcibly. 

These  charges,  though  irreverent,  do  not  lessen  the  rever- 
ence we  as  Catholics  bear  towards  the  monks  and  nuns. 
They  are  not  to  a great  extent  detrimental  to  the  calumniated, 
but  Twain  has  even  gone  further  and  accused  them  of  un- 
chaste intercourse.  For,  in  his  description  of  their  dwellings, 
he  says:  “That  on  one  side  of  a pleasant  valley  the  convent 
for  the  sisters  is  situated,  while  on  the  other  side  loomed  up 
the  monastery  of  the  monks.  In  the  course  of  time  an  asylum 
for  the  foundlings  had  to  be  built  between  the  two  edifices.” 
He  perhaps  perceived  it  a joke  to  brand  the  character  of  these 
holy  people  with  such  a baneful  declaration.  He  delighted  in 
not  only  mentioning  in  this  instance,  but  also  afterwards, 
whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  Through  the  rest 
of  the  book  the  foundlings  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  his 
attention. 

The  holy  men  and  women  have  always  been  the  recipients  of 
the  nations’  censure  and  ill-remarks;  even  ignorant  Catholics 
feel  that  they  should  participate  in  the  world’s  mockery.  Thus 
it  is  no  wonder  that  a prejudiced  writer  should  malign  them 
also.  Though  all  their  other  actions  are  subject  to  criticism, 
their  characters  should  remain  undefamed.  If  we  would 
place  our  own  sisters  in  the  nuns’  positions  we  would  then 
feel  the  whole  brunt  of  the  shame  heaped  upon  them. 

When  we  read  this  manufactured  story  we  feel  as  if  the 
author  is  more  deserving  of  our  derision  at  this  time  than  for 
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his  other  disrespectful  comments  when  he  calls  the  Blessed 
Virgin’s  statue  “a  stupefied  and  painted  image,  like  a milliner’s 
dummy;  a Madonna  whose  miraculous  growth  of  hair  was 
formerly  shaved  off  every  year  in  Naples.”  When  he  speaks 
irreverently  of  the  annual  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius’  blood 
we  forgive  him  for  his  ignorance. 

‘‘The  first  day  the  blood  liquifies  in  forty-seven  minutes ; the 
church  is  crammed  then,  and  time  must  be  allowed  the  col- 
lectors to  get  around;  after  that  it  liquifies  a little  quicker, 
every  day,  as  the  houses  grow  smaller,  till  on  the  eighth  day, 
without  a dozen  people  present  to  see  the  miracle,  it  liquifies 
in  four  minutes.” 

Even  when  Twain  remarks  on  the  bursting  of  St.  Philip 
Neri’s  ribs  while  in  prayer,  “I  should  have  felt  a curiosity 
to  know  what  he  had  for  dinner” — we  pardon  him 
Again,  when  we  consider  his  following  reference  to  the  In- 
quisition: “The  Church  put  the  poor  in  this  pleasant  Inquisi- 
tion and  pointed  to  the  Blessed  Redeemer,  who  was  so  gentle, 
who  was  so  merciful  toward  all  men,  and  they  urged  the  bar- 
barians to  love  him ; and  they  did  all  they  could  to  persuade 
them  to  honour  him — first  by  twisting  their  thumbs  out  of 
their  joints  with  a screw;  then  by  nipping  their  flesh  with 
pincers,  red-hot  ones,  because  they  are  the  most  comfortable 
in  cold  weather;  then  by  skinning  them  alive  and  finally  by 
roasting  them  in  public.” 

We  forgive  his  incredulity  and  prejudice,  because  his  topics 
did  not  consist  in  the  calumination  of  one’s  character.  Ridicule 
of  the  Church  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  prejudices  to  the 
Catholic  belief  may  prompt  one  to  make  such  statements 
without  consideration,  but  all  the  excuses  imaginable  and 
every  reason  conceivable  will  not  justify  Mark  Twain  to  cast 
blots  upon  the  unblemished  characters  of  the  nuns.  I would 
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rather  lay  the  origin  of  this  on  the  spirit  of  Americanism — 
that  the  writer  thought  it  a first-class  joke — ^but  this  would  be 
a very  slight  cause  for  so  malicious  an  offense. 

These  are  not  the  only  occasions  that  the  writer  reveals  his 
incredulity  in  Catholic  belief,  but  he  mocks  its  pictures,  relics 
and  practices  often.  The  “Innocents  Abroad”  is  full  of  such 
instances,  when  an  occasion  lends  itself,  he  criticises  the  hang- 
ing of  votive  lamps  before  shrines,  he  laughs  at  the  Christian 
simple-heartedness ; the  multiplicity  of  parts  of  the  true  Cross 
and  wealth  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  are  his  favorite  sub- 
jects. Besides  these,  he  even  continues  deriding  in  Palestine. 
If  the  monks  are  incensing  the  tomb  of  Christ,  their  hum*- 
huggery,  as  he  calls  it,  receives  his  sarcasm ; if  the  faithful  are 
praying  at  the  stone  of  Unction  on  which  Christ  was  anointed 
before  burial  he  brands  them  as  idolators,  and  when  the 
Grotto  of  the  Nativity  appears  before  him  lighted  with  lamps 
and  candles,  gifts  of  pious  Catholics,  he  considers  the  place 
scandalized  by  such  gewgaws.  In  criticising  the  Mohamme- 
dans with  their  sacred  carpets  and  costly  mosques  are  un- 
alluded to.  It  is  towards  the  Catholic  Church  alone  that  he 
has  directed  his  attacks,  under  the  guise  of  a humorous  novel. 

From  what  I have  seen,  it  seems  that  our  author  in  ques- 
tion has  set  himself  up  as  a “critic  of  religion.”  To  distinguish 
himself  most  honorably  in  this  situation,  he  sought  the  church 
which  was  oldest  in  existence  and  whose  pretensions  to  being 
the  true  one  were  indisputable.  His  rationalistic  ideas  led 
him  to  doubt  anything  of  the  appearance  of  a miracle  and  to 
sneer  at  the  old  “foggyism  and  superstition  of  simple-hearted 
Catholicism.”  To  him  everything  that  pertained  to  the  devo- 
tion of  God  and  the  saints  was  a good  joke.  The  priests  had  a 
“fat  job.”  The  Jesuits  of  the  Azores  were  the  best-dressed  men 
on  the  island.  He  thought  the  Church  of  Rome  was  a won- 
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derful  example  of  high  finance,  an  excellent  banking  power. 
The  Sunday  collection  box  was  also  his  hobby.  As  many  of 
the  great  scientists,  he  did  not  deny  the  Divine  origin  or  in- 
fallibility of  the  Church.  He  was  a humorist.  It  was  his  duty 
to  make  fun  of  its  time-honored  ceremonies  and  of  its  treas- 
ured miracles.  With  this  opinion  in  mind  he  wrote  the  ‘‘Inno- 
cents Abroad,”  three-quarters  of  whose  contents  are  mockeries 
of  the  Church. 

Mark  Twain’s  philosophy  was  that  of  an  American,  better 
still,  of  a Modernist.  He  could  not  understand  the  faith  of 
Catholics,  and  the  miracles  and  the  like  he  disbelieved  be- 
cause they  contradicted  reason  or  could  not  be  explained  ac- 
cording to  science.  Whereas  miracles  do  not  contradict  rea- 
son, but  are  facts  above  human  reason. 

Whether  those  who  peruse  these  writings  will  drink  in 
with  credulous  ears  his  assertions  and  stories,  I cannot  say. 
To  Catholics,  however,  his  humor  and  naivete  may  evoke  a 
smile,  but  they  will  soon  perceive  the  object  towards  which 
he  irreverently  pokes  his  ridicule.  All  men  of  unprejudiced 
minds  whose  intellectual  qualities  have  not  been  blinded  by 
pride,  will  admit  the  writer’s  mistakes,  but  there  are  multi- 
tudes who  will  eagerly  absorb  everything  with  credulous 
hearts.  The  Catholic  spirit  should  predominate,  should  never 
fall  lax,  and  the  youth  with  these  convictions  ought  never  let 
an  opportunity  pass,  when  he  can  present  these  statements  in 
their  true  color. 

I should  not  consider,  gentle  reader,  this  essay  finished  with- 
out saying  a word  on  Mark  Twain’s  sincerity.  If  he  were 
sincere  I would  term  him  a victim  of  ignorance  or  prejudice; 
of  ignorance,  because  a man  of  his  attainments  should  have 
known  better;  of  prejudice,  because  he  showed  this  when 
speaking  about  the  nuns  and  Catholic  ceremonies.  If,  on  the 
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other  hand,  he  were  not  sincere,  and  thought  it  all  a great  joke, 
he  should  have  been  made  to  sustain  the  scorn  his  defilement  of 
the  monks’  and  nuns’  character  caused.  Personally  I would 
rather  deem  him  ignorant,  for  otherwise  it  would  cast  a stain 
on  him  who  painted  American  Boyhood  in  its  true  colors. 
How  greater  a genius  would  we  rate  him  if  he  had  remained 
among  the  green  caves  and  mountain  streams  of  California 
and  created  a score  of  Huckleberry  Finns  and  Tom  Sawyers. 

But,  moreover,  when  I read  these  humorous  creations  I will 
throw  aside  all  memory  of  the  author  as  a “critic  of  religion, 
but  as  a boy  traveling  among  the  pages  of  these  two  master- 
pieces.” 

In  conclusion,  we  may  ask:  Does  Mark  Twain  think  the 
same  way  now?  Then  we  hear  the  echo:  “Now.”  Silence  is 
our  answer.  The  last  moments  of  his  life  contain  no  change 
in  his  opinions,  his  books  offer  none;  the  mute  statue  looks 
blankly  at  our  question  and  the  grave  will  not  give  up  its 
secret* 

A.  Harrison,  ’14. 


©If?  Epipljang. 

By  a pleasant  triple  present  honor  we  this  day  of  fame; 
Triple  praising,  thoughts  upraising,  offered  to  His  Blessed 
Name. 

Stars,  the  Magi,  once  were  led  by,  to  the  manger  of  the  King : 
With  united,  joy  excited,  now  all  men  His  praises  sing. 


J.  Keith,  ’15. 
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SratuBg  #ummrr. 

(Villanelle.) 

A heavy  languor  fills  the  air, 

And  sleep  is  sweet  within  the  shade. 
’Tis  caused  by  scent  of  flowers  f^ir. 

The  birds  sit  resting,  here  and  there, 
Their  wings  by  drowsiness  are  stayed. 
A heavy  languor  fills  the  air. 


The  kine  to  browse  no  longer  care. 
And  slumber  seek  in  shaded  glade. 
’Tis  caused  by  scent  of  flowers  fair. 


All  sounds  save  hum  of  bees  are  rare — 
To  break  the  stillness  they’re  afraid. 
For  heavy  languor  fills  the  air. 


The  sun  withholds  his  fiery  glare 

From  spots  where  soft  breathes  every  blade. 
’Tis  caused  by  scent  of  flowers  fair. 


A drowsy  hue  the  roses  wear ; 

To  soothe  our  slumbers  they  were  made. 

A heavy  languor  fills  the  air ; 

’Tis  caused  by  scent  of  flowers  fair. 

Frank  Ruppert,  ’15. 
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Ci>pnrgiu0  Waaljtttgton. 


EORGIUS  WASHINGTON,  qui  pater  patriae  nostrae 


vocatur,  die  vicesimo  altero,  mensis  Februarii,  anni  mil- 
lesimi  septingentesimi  tricesimi  alteri,  in  oppido  parvo,  Status 
Virginiae  lucem  solis  vidit.  Veritas,  bonitas,  prudentia,  glor- 
iaque  altissima,  vitam  ejus  totam  ornaverunt.  Habetur  narra- 
tiuncula  de  ceraso  et  de  securi  parvula  in  vita  Georgii,  quae 
nota  est  nobis  omnibus.  Sicuti  pueri  caeteri,  certaminibus 
ludicris  vires  cum  sociis  auxit,  et  in  ludis  facile  erat  princeps. 
Cum  Georgius  noster  csset  puer  fere  decern  annorum,  pater 
die  natali  securim  parvulam  filio  suo  caro  donavit.  Cotidie 
filius  in  horto  ludebat  et  herbas  et  arbusta  varia  securi  sua 
parvula  abscidebat.  In  angulo  horti  erat  cerasus  pulcher- 
rima.  Haec  cerasus  patri  erat  gratissima  arborum  omnium, 
quia  porticui  domus  parvae  umbram  dedit.  Dies  fuit  pulcher 
mensis  Junii.  Georgius  jam  multo  securi  absciderat.  Videt 
cerasum  ridentem.  Securi  incipit  arborcm  abscidere.  Tan- 
dem strepitu  magno  cadit  cerasus.  Vespere  pater  domum 
revertitur.  Videt  cerasum  suam  caram.  Statim  Georgium 
ad  se  vocat  ac  interrogat,  “Fili  mi,  quis  hoc  fecit.”  Quibus 
verbis  respondet  puer;  “Pater  mi,  non  possum  dicere  men- 
dacium,  ego  feci  securi  mea  parva.” 

Anno  millesimo  septingentesimo  septuagesimo  quinto 
Georgius  Washington  exercitum  totum  duxit  et  vexillum  rubri 
et  albi  et  caerulei  nunquam  reliquit.  Post  annos  octo  patriam 
suam  caram  a periculis  et  a bello  omni  vidit  liberatam.  Anno 
millesimo  septingentesimo  octogesimo  nono  cives  omnes  una 
voce  eum  Praesidentem  patriae  creaverunt.  Post  annos  paucos 
natio  tota  de  morte  Georgii  Washington,  patris  patriae,  flebat. 
Hoc  accidit  anno  millesimo  septingentesimo  nonagesimo  nono, 
Georgius  Washington  erat  primus  in  bello,  primus  in  pace, 
primus  in  cordibus  civium. 


Raymond  B.  Furlong,  H.  S.,  *15. 
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My  God,  man,  look  at  that;  what  can  I do?  Speak 
quickly;  what  shall  I do?” 

“Here,  Massa  Jack,”  White-feather  replied,  “take  these,” 
and  he  thrust  into  my  hands  a scaling  ladder,  a coil  of  rope 
and  a spade. 

White-feather  carried  a gun  for  each  of  us  and  ammuni- 
tion, while  Ned,  who  had  first  seen  the  awful  sight,  carried 
nothing  but  a brace  of  freshly  killed  fowl.  We  were  now 
hurrying  toward  the  beach.  Ned’s  face  showed  evidence  of 
some  terrible  mental  anguish. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  I asked,  not  having  seen. 

The  only  answer  I received  was  an  almost  inarticulate 
sound  from  Ned’s  throat,  which,  however,  finally  shaped  itself 
into  the  words  “Hurry,  hurry!” 

We  searched  up  and  down  shore  and  finally  White-feather 
exclaimed,  “Here  be  a yawl  boat,  suh!”  Into  this  we  all 
sprang,  Ned  leading  the  way,  and,  seizing  the  oars  spasmodi- 
cally, he  began  to  ply  them  frantically.  Minute  after  minute 
passed,  but  the  oars  fell  in  the  same  quick  manner.  Now 
and  then  he  would  stop  and  ask  White-feather  “Is  that  the 
old  oak?”  or  “Does  that  rock  mark  the  passage  into  the 
creek?”  At  which  White-feather  would  answer  with  a nod 
or  a negative  head  shake.  Then  on  we  went,  Ned  redoubling 
his  efforts.  On  we  went  for  about  thirty  minutes,  deluged 
with  spray  and  all  in  silence  except  for  an  occasional  warn- 
ing from  me  when  Ned  seemed  on  the  verge  of  swamping 
the  boat.  “Look  out,  Ned,  you  are  getting  into  the  trough.” 
“Well,  if  we  do  upset,  we  can  swim  faster  than  this  boat  is 
going.” 
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Out  from  the  fog  at  length  appeared  a sandy  beach,  above 
which  reared  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff.  “This  is  the  cliff 
with  the  sycamore  on  top,  White?”  “Yes,  suh.”  “We  land 
here,  then,”  Ned  said  as  he  drove  the  nose  of  the  boat  upon  the 
gravel. 

We  disembarked. 

The  stony  ground  on  which  we  stood  was  only  a few  feet 
wide,  and  above  this  rose  the  cliff,  apparently  impossible  to 
scale.  Ned’s  eyes  were  already  roaming  over  its  surface, 
not  a projection  missed  his  keen  glance.  “There  are  a few  yew 
trees,”  he  said.  “Some  ledges  and  crevices  and  numerous 
hazardous  declivities.”  Then  he  turned  to  White-feather  and 
said:  “Can  you  do  it  or  are  you  afraid?” 

The  Indian  boy  seemed  to  understand  what  was  expected 
of  him.  Without  further  explanation,  for  having  turned  to 
the  cliff  for  a second  survey,  his  countenance  lighted  with  an 
ironical  smile,  he  said  as  he  turned  back  to  his  master : “ White- 
fedder  no  fear  anyting ; he  climb  cliff  easy ; he  Injun.” 

“Then  go,  boy,  make  no  noise,  and  when  you  reach  the 
summit  crawl  over  to  the  edge,  and  if  you  see  anything  drop 
this  pebble  down,  but  do  not  speak.  Now  give  me  two  of  the 
guns.” 

“Me  no  like  leave  go-bang;  me  take  dem.” 

“Idiot,  go  on,”  shouted  Ned;  “there  is  no  time  to  spare. 
Do  you  want  me  to  flog  you?”  And  Ned  snatched  the  guns 
from  the  boy’s  hands. 

With  agility  White-feather  began  the  ascent.  Now  grasp- 
ing a ledge,  he  would  draw  himself  up;  then  a crevice  was 
made  use  of;  occasionally  the  trees  were  reached,  and  he 
would  swing  himself  from  the  bare  branches  to  some  perilous 
foothold,  and  so  on  until  the  top  was  gained,  and  he  dis- 
appeared from  view. 
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No  pebble  fell,  and  in  a few  moments  White-feather  began 
to  descend.  The  perspiration  stood  on  Ned's  forehead  in 
huge  drops;  and  his  voice  trembled  when  the  boy  reached 
his  side  and  told  him  he  had  seen  nothing. 

“Is  there  not  a little  cavern  beneath  the  overhanging 
ledge?”  Ned  cripd. 

“Yes,  me  see  it,  but  me  see  nothing  but  big  bird  in  um.” 

Ned  had  grasped  the  boy  by  the  arm  as  he  said  these  words, 
and  dragging  him  over  to  the  rock  he  said:  “Go  up  there 
again  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  take  this  fowl  and  pole  with 
you.  When  you  reach  the  top,  tie  the  fowl  to  the  end  of  the 
pole,  and  let  them  hang  before  the  cavern.  As  the  bird  flies 
out  of  her  nest,  drop  them  so  she  will  have  to  dive  for  her 
prey,  then  you  must  crawl  into  the  nest  and  wait  for  us.” 

The  boy  started  immediately  and  Ned,  grasping  his  gun, 
threw  the  rope  over  his  shoulder  and,  having  adjusted  the  lad- 
der, began  to  ascend;  I followed  him.  It  was  perilous  in  the 
extreme,  but  my  friend's  agonized  expression  made  me  lose 
sight  of  the  danger.  As  we  reached  the  summit,  Ned  rushed 
forward  and  sent  a cloud  of  buckshot  into  a magnificent  eagle 
that  was  soaring  near  the  cliff.  The  bird  gave  a horrible 
shriek,  beat  the  air  with  her  bleeding  talons  and  then  circled 
to  the  earth.  My  friend  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  when 
he  heard  White-feather  call  and  leaning  over  the  cliff  said: 
“Is  he  safe?” 

“Him  no  hurt,  him  on  Fedder's  back,  him  only  got  de  cut 
in  de  lip,”  said  the  boy. 

Taking  the  rope  from  his  shoulder,  Ned  secured  one  end 
of  it  to  a yew  tree  and  then  beckoning  for  me  to  approach, 
he  again  bent  over  the  cliff. 

“Fasten  the  rope  beneath  his  arms,”  said  Ned,  his  teeth 
chattering  as  he  spoke.  “Now  are  you  ready?  Answer  me, 
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Feather,  hurry.”  “Yes,  massa,”  came  the  response.  We  drew 
in  the  rope,  and  in  a moment  Ned  held  his  son  in  his  arms. 

The  eagle  had  swooped  down  upon  the  child  and  carried 
him  ofF.  He  was  just  disappearing  over  the  tree-tops  when 
Ned  first  saw  him.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Ned’s  joy 
was  unbounded,  but  he  had  to  rouse  himself  to  action.  It 
was  growing  late,  and  the  journey  was  a tr5dng  one,  but  we 
proceeded  with  caution  and  finally  reached  the  ground  in 
safety. 


Jas.  F.  Russell,  Jr.,  1912. 


Sllfp  praplfetir  Ptrlur^. 


HE  bright  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun  lighted  the  little 


bare  room  on  the  top  floor  of  a large  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  city. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  room  was  the  figure 
of  a little  old  man  who  sat  on  a small  wooden  stool,  leaning 
anxiously  over  a piece  of  work  to  which  he  was  adding  the 
finishing  touches.  The  object  of  his  attention  was  a picture 
of  medium  size  and  ordinary  aspect,  but  to  the  feeble-sighted 
old  man  it  was  a masterpiece.  He  had  intended  it  to  be  such 
and  not  the  hopeless  effort  of  an  artist. 

On  his  pale  forehead  the  lines  and  furrows  deepened  as 
he  glanced  at  the  ball  of  fire  too  quickly  disappearing  behind 
the  pink  and  gray  horizon.  He  must  make  haste  if  he  would 
finish  his  task  that  day,  for  the  sun  was  his  only  light,  as 
artificial  light  was  an  unknown  luxury,  since  he  could  scarcely 
afford  the  absolute  necessities  of  life.  His  blue-veined,  bony 
hand  trembled  with  nervous  apprehension  and  haste  as  he 
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added  a touch  here  and  there  and  at  last  the  brush  dropped 
from  his  stiffened  and  aching  fingers  as  he  applied  the  last 
stroke. 

He  sprang  up  from  the  stool  and  set  about  preparing  to  go 
to  the  picture  dealers  and  dispose  of  his  work.  How  glad  he 
was  it  was  finished!  How  sorely  he  needed  the  money  he 
expected  to  get!  He  had  not  eaten  for  two  days  and  all  his 
meals  the  last  half  year  had  been  but  enough  to  keep  the 
flame  of  life  burning  within  him.  And  now  relief  from  hunger 
was  at  hand. 

With  sparkling  eye  he  surveyed  the  picture.  It  was  titled 
“Burnt.”  In  one  corner  of  the  canvas  sat  a man  in  an  unnat- 
ural stooping  posture  on  a stool,  and  on  a table  in  the  center 
of  the  picture  stood  an  empty  candlestick  with  its  black 
wick  scarcely  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  melted  wax.  A 
thin  column  of  blue  smoke  told  that  the  flame  had  just  gone 
out  and  one  could  see  by  the  stiff  look  and  cramped  position 
of  the  old  man  in  the  picture  that  the  spark  of  life  was  no 
longer  burning  in  his  body. 

For  want  of  a model,  the  old  man  had  painted  himself  and 
was  pleased  with  the  idea  and  result,  for,  to  his  eye,  the  like- 
ness was  perfect.  He  put  on  his  worn  coat  and  hat  and,  wrap- 
ping the  painting  carefully  in  newspapers  passed  out  into  the 
hall.  As  the  door  closed  on  his  bent  form  the  sun  disappeared 
in  the  west  and  the  few  objects  in  the  still  deserted  room  took 
on  a gray  ghastly  look  in  the  gathering  twilight.  The  little 
stars  came  twinkling  shyly  out  of  the  dark  heavens  and  night 
had  well  begun  before  the  door  of  the  little  room  again 
opened. 

One  pale  ray  of  light  peeped  timidly  over  and  under  the 
creaking  door  and  the  aged  artist  with  flickering  candle  in 
hand  and  the  picture  held  tightly  under  his  arm,  entered.  Fail- 
ure and  disappointment  were  written  on  his  face.  His  paint- 
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ing  had  been  rejected.  As  usual,  the  unexpected  had  happened 
and  he  was  worse  off  than  before.  He  could  not  stifle  that 
nasty  gnawing  pain  in  his  hungry  stomach  and  as  he  glanced 
into  the  fragment  of  a mirror  on  the  little  shelf  he  shuddered 
at  the  hollowness  of  his  cheeks  and  the  sharpness  of  his  nose 
and  mouth.  But  worse  than  all  was  that  load  that  weighed 
down  his  heart  to  the  depth  of  despair.  He  placed  the  candle 
on  the  table  and  the  picture  dropped  with  a thud  to  the  floor. 
For  a moment  rage  and  anger  and  disappointment  rushed  over 
him  and  he  was  about  to  tear  the  painting  to  scraps  when  he 
realized  it  was  useless  to  give  way  to  such  feelings  and  the 
picture  remained  on  the  floor  unharmed.  He  sank  down  upon 
the  worn  wooden  stool  and  sat  there,  a huddled  and  shrunken 
heap,  in  the  pale  starlight.  They  found  him  there  next  morn- 
ing. The  coroner  said  he  died  of  starvation.  Beside  him 
stood  the  empty  candlestick  with  the  remains  of  the  wick 
and  melted  wax.  On  the  floor  lay  his  picture,  the  picture  he 
had  unknowingly  painted  of  his  death,  the  picture  of  his 
burnt-out  candle,  his  burnt-out  life. 

Herbert  J.  McCann,  H.  S.,  ’15. 
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11%  1%  S^pxvxt  0f  Maxtni  ^rnuii  ? 

O,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

Like  a swift-fleeting  meteor,  a fast-flying  cloud, 

A flash  of  the  lightning,  a break  of  the  v/ave, 

Man  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 


The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willov/  shall  fade. 

Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid ; 

And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  lov/  and  the  high, 
Shall  moulder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap. 

The  herdsman  who  climbed  with  his  flock  up  the  steep. 
The  beggar  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 


The  hand  of  the  king  which  the  sceptre  hath  borne. 
The  brow  of  the  bishop  the  mitre  hath  worn, 

The  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the  brave. 

Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 


’Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  ’tis  the  draught  of  a breath 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  portals  of  death. 
From  the  bright  gilded  ball  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud — 
O,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 


G.  Dietz,  ’15. 
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@1)  I 

(Rondeau.) 

Oh  Sweet  Romance!  Inspiring  Muse! 

What  lofty  spirit  you  infuse. 

The  world  is  swayed  at  your  caprice, 
Dissembler  both  of  strife  and  peace, 

Entrancing  us  with  brilliant  hues. 

Cruel ! Y our  manner  is,  to  choose 
Young  love  to  fool,  then  to  refuse 
Your  aid.  Artificer!  When  cease. 

Oh  Sweet  Romance? 

You,  loving  heart’s  fair  trust  abuse. 

Ally  whom  Cupid’s  loathe  to  lose! 

Love’s  votaries  you  still  increase. 

Although  they  feign  to  want  release 
From  Cupid’s  sweet  exacting  dues. 

Oh  Sweet  Romance! 

Theodore  M.  Hemelt,  ’15. 
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1 ^ ^ol.A/Uhr  U 1 


Slngaltg  to  IGo^olo. 

yr  UCH  is  preached  in  college  journalism  of  what  is  termed 
LYX  ‘‘College  Spirit.’’  We  write  of  it  now,  because  more 
of  it  is  needed  at  Loyola. 

If  there  be  one  score  on  which  a Marylander  prides  himself, 
it  is  on  loyalty  to  a cause.  Yet,  we  regret  to  confess  it,  lack 
of  loyalty  to  his  school  and  his  school’s  interests,  has  been, 
not  infrequently,  a characteristic  of  the  boy  who  has  left 
these  halls. 

During  the  past  year,  in  every  line  of  college  activity — 
academic,  dramatic  and  athletic — ^the  work  done  deserved  high 
commendation.  W’hat  appreciation  of  it  was  shown  by  our 
past  or  present  students?  An  apathy  was  manifest  that  was 
not  an  honor  to  Loyola  College,  which  has  done  and  is  doing 
so  much  for  her  sons. 
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Lack  of  encouragement  was  evidenced  by  lack  of  attendance 
at  the  college  and  high  school  plays;  at  the  debates;  at  the 
public  specimen  in  philosophy;  at  the  games  of  our  winning 
basketball  and  baseball  teams ; at  alumni  functions, 

‘Tt  is  because  each  individual  deserts  his  post,  that  a battle 
is  lost,”  Demosthenes  wrote. 

Are  you  a deserter  to  the  cause  of  Loyola? 


JJnbrrt  Sromntug. 


HERE  has  been  a resuscitation  of  the  Browning  fad,  con- 


-■*  temporaneous  with  the  occasion  of  celebrating  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  author’s  birth.  And  it  is  a pity  that  Catholic 
publications  have  given  too  much  free  space  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  one  of  our  bitterest  foes. 

Browning’s  anti-Catholic,  hostile  sense  is  felt  generally. 
But  to  commend  Browning  to  those  of  our  faith,  as  a man 
with  “a  message,”  is  too  much  to  credit.  He  may  have 
believed  in  mental  and  in  physical  strength ; and  in  an  imper- 
sonal deity.  But  what  of  that? 

Might  it  not  be  better  to  drop  Browning  out  of  English 
literature  altogether? 

The  test  of  the  true  poet  is  beauty — of  thought,  of  speech; 
and  his  real  requisite  is  clearness,  which  Homer,  Dante  and 
Shakespeare  gave  to  us.  One  is  tempted  to  ask,  “Is  there 
anything  except  obscurity  in  Browning?”  To  ask,  too,  “Why 
commend  him,  in  any  measure,  in  a page  of  a Catholic  publica- 
tion?” To  ask,  “Is  he  the  man,  with  the  supreme  message,  in 
the  last  century  of  English  poetry?”  Where  is  Newman  to  be 
placed? 

Socrates,  Epictetus,  Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius  had  no  mes- 
sage for  Catholics.  Had  Browning?  The  Gospels  had!  The 
Psalms  of  David,  too! 
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Mr.  iuffg,  3. 

This  issue  of  our  ‘‘Annual”  would  be  a body  without  a 
heart  were  it  not  to  mention  the  name  of  “Mr.  Duffy,  S.  J.,” 
who  last  Summer  passed  out  from  our  midst  after  five  suc- 
cessive years  of  devoted  work  in  the  interests  of  Loyola. 
Generous  in  all  he  was  called  upon  to  do  and  always  genial 
in  his  performance  of  it,  he  has  left  behind  him  an  influence 
for  good  that  will  long  be  felt  within  these  walls.  His  friends 
are  legion  and  his  name  is  still  a name  to  conjure  with.  The 
best  we  can  wish  him  is  that  his  future  years  may  be  as  full 
of  usefulness  as  those  he  gave  to  us,  and  that  all  blessings 
attend  him  when  he  is  “a  priest  forever.” 
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Jffrattrta  Artljur. 

/^N  January  10th,  Loyola  lost  one  o£  her  promising  students 
by  the  death  of  Francis  P.  Arthur,  of  Third  Year  High 
School.  When  school  opened  in  September,  Francis’s  face  was 
missed,  for  he  was  a general  favorite  at  Loyola.  Ever  cheerful 
and  happy,  whether  at  his  studies,  where  he  showed  such  dili- 
gence, or  in  his  games,  where  he  was  such  an  enthusiastic 
athlete,  he  had  gradually  won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  a general,  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy was  expressed  by  all  when  they  heard  that  Frank  was 
confined  to  his  bed  with  a mortal  sickness.  It  could  hardly 
be  believed  that  we  would  never  enjoy  his  companionship 
again,  and  so  daily  prayers  were  offered  in  two  of  the  classes,, 
to  obtain  his  recovery  if  it  was  the  will  of  God.  The  members 
of  Third  Year  High  received  Holy  Communion  for  this  inten- 
tion three  times,  but  God  saw  fit  to  take  him  home  to  heaven, 
and  so  on  January  10th,  came  the  sad  news  that  he  had  passed 
away,  early  that  morning.  Although  he  had  lingered  for  six 
months,  yet  his  death  took  us  by  surprise  and,  considering  his 
peaceful,  happy  death,  we  scarcely  dared  to  grieve. 

While  he  was  a general  favorite  at  College,  he  was  perhaps 
better  known,  and  we  like  better  to  remember  him,  as  an 
altar-boy  at  St.  Ignatius’  Church.  Always  edifying  and 
devout,  few  surpassed  him  in  faithfulness,  and  no  mass  was 
too  early  for  Frank  to  serve,  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  is  now 
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enjoying  the  rich  reward  of  his  self-sacrifice.  Those  who 
visited  him  during  his  sickness  feel  assured  that  his  patience 
and  resignation  won  him  an  immediate  entrance  into  heaven, 
and  so  it  was  fitting  that  his  funeral  should  be,  as  it  seemed, 
a triumphal  pageant. 

His  shroud  was  his  cassock  and  surplice,  which  he  loved 
and  which  he  deserved  so  well  to  wear,  and  his  casket  was 
borne  by  six  fellow  altar  boys,  clad  in  white  cassocks  and  lace 
surplices.  The  body  was  borne  into  the  church,  headed  by  a 
long  procession  of  altar-boys  and  a Solemn  High  Mass  was 
sung,  at  which  the  student-body  of  Loyola  attended.  The 
church  was  crowded  with  parishioners,  who  had  come  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  to  the  young  altar-boy.  Rev.  Father  Ennis, 
S.  J.,  delivered  a soul-stirring  panegyric.  In  his  premature 
death  his  family  has  lost  a devoted  son ; Loyola,  a promising 
pupil ; St.  Ignatius*  Church,  a devoted  altar-boy,  and  the 
writer,  a dear,  beloved  friend.  May  he  rest  in  peace.  Amen. 


Frederick  L.  Dewberry,  H.  S.,  *13. 
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piag. 

A FTER  the  lapse  of  an  entire  year,  during  which  time  inter- 
est  in  dramatics  in  the  College  Department  seemed  to 
be  waning,  the  Loyola  College  Dramatic  Society  produced  a 
play  which  equalled  the  record  set  by  the  Society  in  former 
years. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  April  23rd  and  24th, 
Loyola  patrons,  under  the  auspices  of  College  and  Alumni. 
That  the  efforts  of  the  students  were  well  received  was  plainly 
manifested  by  the  frequent  applause  of  the  audience,  which 
filled  the  College  Auditorium  on  both  evenings. 

The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows: 

The  Rev.  Theodore  Todd Joseph  A.  Carey,  '13 

(Dean  of  Pimlico.)' 

Hon.  Horace  Potter Edgar  B.  Graham,  '15 

(Dean's  brother-in-law.  Justice  of  State  St.  Court.) 

Master  Nat  Evelyn William  A.  Bowes,  '12 

(Dean's  nephew.  Potter's  stepson.) 

George  Todd Edward  J.  Hanrahan,  '12 

(Dean's  brother.) 

Hon.  Peter  Sconcer Joseph  T.  Hanlon,  '12 

(Also  Justice  of  State  St.  Court.) 

Hector  Markham Harry  A.  Quinn,  '14 

(Army  officer.) 

Tristam  Dole William  F.  Sauer,  '15 

(Man  of  woe.) 

Charles  Renaud John  A.  Buchness,  '15 

(Owner  of  Jockey  Club  Hotel.) 
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John. Clarence  G.  O wings,  ’15 

(Butler  at  the  Deanery.) 

Hatton J.  Vincent  Brooks,  Jr.,  ’15 

(Clerk  of  State  St,  Court.) 

Carton Joseph  P.  Reith,  ’15 

(Chief  of  Police). 

Jarvis George  J.  Dietz,  ’15 

(Guardian  of  the  Peace.) 

Alphonse Raymond  Kwasnik,  ’14 

(Waiter.) 


The  story  is  about  a Dean  who  pledges  a generous  contribu- 
tion to  his  church,  and  afterward  finds  himself  bankrupt  and 
unable  to  fulfill  his  promise.  His  brother  George  urges  him 
to  play  the  ponies,  and  the  Dean  gives  all  his  money  to  his 
servant,  John,  to  bet  on  the  races.  The  Dean’s  brother-in-law, 
Horace  Potter,  who  is  also  a magistrate,  is  persuaded  by  Nat, 
his  stepson,  to  visit  the  Jockey  Club.  After  Horace  and  Nat 
have  engaged  a room  at  the  club,  the  Dean,  Markham  and 
George  arrive  at  the  Jockey  Club  and  take  a room  next  to  the 
one  occupied  by  Horace  and  Nat.  After  much  “skylarking,” 
the  club  is  raided,  and  in  the  confusion,  George,  Horace  and 
Nat  escape,  but  the  Dean  and  Markham  are  arrested.  The 
next  morning  they  are  brought  before  Horace,  who  is  still 
suffering  from  the  “night  before”  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment, but  the  intervention  of  Hon.  Peter  Sconcer,  another 
judge,  stays  Potter’s  sentence,  and  the  Dean  and  Markham  are 
released.  The  Dean,  with  money  won  for  him  by  John,  is  able 
to  pay  his  pledge. 

As  nearly  all  of  the  “actors”  were  making  their  debut,  the 
result  of  their  efforts  was  indeed  surprising,  and  far  exceeded 
their  own  expectations.  In  his  difficult  role  as  the  Dean, 
Joseph  A.  Carey  received  much  applause,  as  did  Edgar  B. 
Graham  as  Horace  Potter,  the  poor,  unfortunate  Judge.  Wil- 
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liam  Bowes,  as  Nat  Evelyn,  a sporty  young  chap,  was  well 
received.  Edward  J.  Hanrahan,  as  George  Todd,  and  Joseph 
T.  Hanlon,  Vv^ith  his  “feeling  of  fullness,”  as  Peter  Sconcer, 
caused  much  laughter.  Harry  A.  Quinn,  as  Col.  Markham, 
in  the  courtroom  scene  was  a decided  hit.  Clarence  G. 
O wings,  as  John,  ’midst  his  sighs  and  tears,  caused  much 
amusement.  And  the  others,  though  they  did  not  have  the 
same  chance  to  display  their  powers,  portrayed  their  charac- 
ters exceedingly  well. 

Having  glorified  the  “stars,”  it  would  not  be  just  to  leave 
unmentioned  the  greatest  “star” — Mr.  William  A.  Nevin,  S. 
J. — whose  careful  and  conscientious  coaching  made  “the  Dean 
of  Pimlico”  the  success  that  it  really  was.  The  Dramatic 
Society  also  desires  to  thank  the  patronesses  and  extends  its 
sincerest  thanks  to  the  Loyola  College  Alumni  Association 
for  its  hearty  co-operation  in  working  for  the  success  of  “The 
Dean  of  Pimlico.” 

Edgar  B.  Graham,  ’15. 


3P^r0fw0nr.” 

/^F  course,  you  were  there,  for  I suppose  everybody  was. 

It  certainly  was  a grand  night,  or  rather  there  were 
two  grand  nights,  and  “The  Professor”  went  down  in  the  Col- 
lege annals  as  one  of  the  most  successful  plays  ever  given  at 
Loyola.  The  audiences  were  certainly  appreciative  and,  thus 
encouraged,  the  boys  surpassed  even  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
most  optimistic. 
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The  plot  is  simply  told.  Marcus  Brutus  Snap  and  Company 
— his  wife  and  family  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  other  “actors,” 
on  a barn-storming  tour  are  booked  for  a performance  in 

T Hearing  that  Professor  Babbitt  has  written  a tragedy. 

Snap  sees  an  opportunity  to  make  a little  money  on  “benefit 
performances,”  and  he  seeks  to  obtain  the  play.  The  elder 
Mr.  Babbitt  is  strictly  opposed  to  the  stage.  On  this  account 
the  Professor  confidentially  entrusts  his  manuscript  to  the 
actor  who  agrees  to  produce  it;  for  two  weeks  the  Professor 
is  in  the  sorest  straits,  fearing  lest  his  father  should  discover 
his  secret  and  disinherit  him.  Then  the  Professor’s  Augustus 
and  Horatio’s  slipping  out  of  the  house  on  the  night  of  the 
play,  and  their  hasty  return  upon  being  disappointed  at  its 
farcical  production,  is  the  real  climax,  and  is  followed,  of 
course,  by  the  parental  forgiveness. 

The  very  creditable  manner  in  which  the  players  performed 
would  be  difficult  to  describe,  but  to  say  something,  take 
George  Loden,  as  Marcus  Brutus  Snap.  He  portrayed  the 
difficult  character  of  that  barn-storming  fakir-actor.  Snap,  the 
egotist,  who  takes  great  care  that  he  does  not,  even  for  an 
instant,  lose  his  dignity  or  bearing,  and  is  ever  ready  with 
excuses  or  substitutes  for  the  lack  of  material  in  his  company. 
The  part  could  hardly  have  been  better  chosen.  And  Vincent 
Valentini,  Lord  Mulberry,  who  kept  the  audience  in  a state 
of  constant  laughter,  made  a great  “hit”  during  his  excellent 
impersonation  of  Lord  Mulberry,  the  real,  fussy  Englishman 
who  never  failed  to  bring  forth  great  applause  as  soon  as  he 
appeared. 

John  Scheurich,  as  the  elder  Mr.  Babbitt,  certainly  deserves 
special  mention,  as  does  also  James  Vaeth,  who  took  the 
part  of  Daniel  Derry,  Mr.  Babbitt’s  cousin.  As  an  angry, 
disappointed  and  deceived  parent,  each  certainly  acted  well  a 
part  that  was  by  no  means  easy. 
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Then,  too,  Frederick  Dewberry,  as  Horatio  Derry,  did 
exceptionally  well,  and  contributed  greatly  toward  making 
the  play  the  success  it  was. 

Nor  should  we  forget  William  German,  who  in  the  title 
role  performed  a difficult  part  admirably  well.  As  a poor, 
college  professor,  whose  every  movement  must  be  accounted 
for  to  a pestering  father,  and  whose  venture  in  the  field  of 
play-writing  was  almost  disastrous,  he  certainly  essayed  a 
difficult  part. 

And  the  professor’s  valet,  James — ^Joseph  McEvoy,  as  we 
know  him — was  the  funmaker  of  the  evening.  The  star  of  last 
year’s  performance,  “The  Crimson  Robe,”  this  year  as  eccen- 
tric valet  to  the  “Professor,”  he  was  at  his  best. 

Augustus  Babbitt — August  Haneke,  and  Jack  Mulberry^ — 
Beauregard  Roche,  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  play  at  all  times. 
And  as  for  the  butlers — Gerry  Hall  and  Louis  Roche — well, 
after  all,  it’s  not  the  part  we  play,  but  how  well  we  play  it, 
and  so  we  say  that  they  were  almost  perfect. 

Edward  J.  Coolahan,  H.  S.,  ’12. 


T N September  of  the  year  1904,  almost  eight  years  ago,  our 
^ class,  the  Class  of  1912  was  formed.  In  those  days  the  feel- 
ing of  being  new  members,  youngsters,  in  the  College,  was 
deeply  impressed  upon  us,  and  I well  recall  with  what  respect 
the  upper  classmen  were  regarded.  Seniors!  The  very  word 
carried  with  it  a sense  of  dignity  and  power,  possessed  only 
by  a fortunate  few.  How  far  beyond  our  reach  that  title 
seemed.  Seven  years  of  study,  seven  years  of  writing,  figur- 
ing, translating,  and  exams.  Seven  long  years  stood  between 
us  and  the  highest  class. 

This  is  how  it  appeared  to  one  looking  ahead,  but  now  those 
years  have  gone.  The  members  of  the  Class  of  1912  have 
all  but  passed  their  last  College  exam.,  and  as  we  look  back, 
those  years  do  not  seem  to  be  years  of  work  and  suffering, 
but  rather  pleasant  periods  of  all  too  shortlived  happiness, 
hours  of  a gayety  and  light-heartedness  never  to  be  known 
again.  For  Seniors  look  forward  not  to  years  of  study,  under 
kindly  guidance,  but  rather  to  years  of  work  among  the 
thoughtless,  hustling  men  of  the  world.  Our  school  days  have 
almost  passed,  are  history,  and  it  is  this  that  I have  been  called 
upon  to  record. 
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When  first  we  entered  Loyola,  the  present  First  Year  High 
was  known  as  Fourth  Academic,  and  it  was  in  this  class  that 
we  began  at  that  time  the  lowest  class  of  the  institution.  Fr. 
M.  A.  Purtell,  S.  J.,  received  the  smallest  boys  then,  as  he  does 
now,  and  much  we  owe  to  his  ever  ready  ruler,  that  stern  en- 
forcer of  all  orders.  His  means  of  holding  our  attention  and 
gaining  our  interest  are  still  to  some  a cause  of  much  wonder- 
ment ; but  whatever  the  means  used,  Fr.  Purtell  undoubtedly 
gave  us  a worthy  start,  and  I hope  he  looks  upon  us  proudly 
now  and  speaks  of  us  as  “his  boys.”  This  year  the  class  honors 
were  won  by  Charles  Neuner,  who  also  led  in  the  following 
year,  in  Third  Academic.  Our  training  here  was  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Young,  S.  J.,  and  many  of  his  old  pupils 
undoubtedly  fondly  recall  not  only  the  hours  spent  in  class, 
but  those  also  spent  with  our  professor  out  of  doors.  Well  do 
I remember  the  delight  we  used  to  take  to  have  Mr.  Young  as 
companion  in  our  ball  games  and  on  our  skating  parties,  which 
were  then  quite  frequent. 

In  the  school  year  of  1906-1907,  our  class  underwent  its 
greatest  change.  Until  then,  nothing  unusual,  considering 
failures  of  some  as  a usual  occurrence,  had  taken  place.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  this  year  several  members 
of  the  lower  class  were  advanced,  and  Charles  Neuner  and 
Charles  Foley,  of  our  class,  were  placed  a year  ahead.  The 
class  honors  were  then  taken  by  Andrew  Hoffman.  For 
several  months  of  this  year  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  deprived  of  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Ed.  P.  Duffy,  S.  J.  How 
much  we  had  lost  we  fully  realized  at  the  close  of  that  most 
delightful  year. 

In  our  fourth  year,  when  we  had  reached  the  highest  class 
of  the  Academic  department;  the  rating  of  classes  now  in 
use,  was  introduced.  And  we  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
class  to  receive  Loyola  High  School  Diplomas.  Mr.  Fremgen 
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S.  J.,  guided  us  through  that  last  year  and  trained  us  so  well 
that  the  great  nervousness  and  fears  at  the  final  examination 
were  to  a great  extent  dispelled. 

So  many  were  the  changes  undergone,  the  conditions 
incurred  and  the  advance  in  class  gained  that  but  five  of 
the  eleven  boys  receiving  diplomas  were  members  of  the 
original  class.  These  were  Andrew  Hofmann,  Lew  Wheeler, 
James  Russell,  Arthur  Lyness  and  Jos.  T.  Hanlon.  The 
others,  Frederick  Linthicum,  John  Bowens,  Frederick  Rose, 
William  Boggs,  Casimer  A.  Losinski  and  William  Bowes,  all 
joined  us  by  promotion  from  the  Class  of  1913  or  from  Special. 
The  honors  this  year  went  to  a new-comer,  Casimer  P.  Los- 
inski, second  place,  too,  was  taken  from  the  original  members 
by  Frederick  Rose. 

In  the  following  fall,  as  we  started  upon  our  college  course, 
all  who  had  received  diplomas  returned  to  continue  their 
studies.  It  was  a short  time  passed,  however,  before  Andrew 
Hofmann  left  us  to  enter  the  Jesuit  Novitiate,  St.  Andrew-on- 
the-Hudson.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  our  mem- 
bers were  again  raised  to  the  ‘‘big”  eleven,  when  Edw.  Hanra- 
han  was  advanced.  This  year,  our  Freshman  year,  Casimer 
P.  Losinski  took  the  honors  once  more.  Our  professor,  for 
this  opening  class  of  the  college  course,  was  Fr.  Burkett,  S.  J. 

During  the  summer  Louis  Wheeler  left  our  ranks  to  join 
his  former  classmate  at  St.  Andrew’s,  and  upon  our  return  E. 
Howard  Brown  joined  us,  completing  the  “big”  eleven.  Of  all 
the  years  of  our  course,  I think  I can  safely  say,  none  eclipsed 
our  Sophomore  year  under  Fr.  J.  S.  Keating,  S.  J.  For  a year 
of  interesting  and  enjoyable  work,  our  year  with  the  orators, 
English,  Greek  and  Roman,  stands  out  pre-eminently.  Our 
chemistry  course,  pursued  during  our  Sophomore  and  Junior 
years  under  Fr.  H.  McLoughlin,  S.  J.,  also  played  a great 
part  in  the  work  side.  But,  as  Fr.  McLoughlin  says,  and  said, 
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it  was  for  our  own  good.  At  least  we  learned  how  to  clean 
glassware,  which  is  quite  an  accomplishment.  Casimer  P. 
Losinski  again  carried  off  the  honors  and  that  summer  of 
1910  entered  St.  Mary’s  Seminary. 

We  now  entered  the  “home  stretch,”  if  I might  use  such 
a phrase  in  speaking  of  philosophical  studies.  Fr.  M.  L. 
Fortier,  S.  J.,  taught  our  class  when  it  was  the  smallest  in  its 
whole  career,  numbering  nine  members  in  all,  caused  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Howard  Brown  after  the  mid-year  examina- 
tions. 

And  now  we  have  reached  our  goal,  have  acquired  that 
name  which  seemed  so  far  away — Seniors.  Again  we  number 
eleven,  John  Burke  and  James  Walsh  having  taken  the  places 
of  those  who  left,  and  directed  by  Fr.  T.  Brosnahan  and  Fr.  J. 
Casey,  we  are  about  to  close  a course  which  had  its  trials  and 
its  worries,  its  work  and  play,  but  which  for  all  that  will  ever 
be  to  all  a time  filled  with  fond  recollections  of  patient  and 
gentle  professors  and  many  happy,  happy  experiences. 
We  were  especially  favored  in  our  rectors  and  prefects  and 
it  is  my  great  wish  that  Fr.  Ennis  and  Fr.  Fleming,  together 
with  the  entire  faculty,  will  cherish  the  same  pleasant 
memories  of  us  which  we  have  entertained  of  them  in  the  year 
of  our  graduation. 


Jos.  T.  Hanlon,  ’12. 
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Cngnla  ICitprarg 

To  uphold  the  splendid  traditions  that  have  always  clung  to  the 
Loyola  Literary  Society  in  past  years,  and  have  caused  her  and  her 
proteges  to  be  ranked  among  the  foremost  College  Societies  in  this 
section,  has  been  our  chief  endeavor  this  year;  and,  if  we  have  suc- 
ceeded,— and  we  trust  we  have, — we  are  willing  to  rest  content  with 
such  laurels.  Throughout  the  Literary  and  Debating  circles  of  the 
city  our  Society  has  always  enjoyed  a reputation  that  could  only 
have  been  won  by  the  highest  merit  on  the  part  of  its  members,  and 
we  feel  proud  to  think  that  we  are  able  to  keep  up  such  noble  prece- 
dents that  we  can  continue  to  preserve  untarnished  our  Alma  Mater’s 
name  in  this  regard. 

In  the  selection  of  subjects  for  debate  at  the  regular  meetings  we 
have  been  rather  fortunate.  Thanks  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of  our 
Moderator,  Rev.  John  S.  Keating,  S.  J..  we  have  been  furnished  with 
topics  that  could  not  but  prove  interesting  even  to  the  most  in- 
different of  speakers,  as  Reciprocity  with  Canada,  the  Boy  Scout 
Movement,  the  10-Hour  Labor  Law  for  Women,  and  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum.  These  and  many  other  questions  were  discussed, 
and  invariably  they  brought  forth  copious  and  heated  arguments 
from  both  sides.  With  but  few  exceptions  everyone  responded  nobly 
to  his  duty,  and  credit  must  be  accorded  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Society  for  their  fidelity  in  appearing  and  speaking  at  the  meetings. 

During  March  the  preliminaries  for  the  Final  Debate  were  held, 
eight  members  entering  the  lists  for  the  coveted  honor.  The  de- 
bates were  well  written  and  delivered,  and  it  was  only  after  much 
consideration  that  the  decisions  were  finally  made,  and  Messrs. 
Joseph  T.  Hanlon,  ’12,  Edward  J.  Hanrahan,  ’12,  Joseph  A.  Carey, 
’13,  and  Theodore  M.  Hemelt,  ’15,  were  delegated  to  represent  the 
Society  at  the  Annual  Debate  on  May  1.  The  question  chosen  was: 
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^‘Resolved,  that  the  recall  of  judges  by  the  people  would  be  sub- 
versive of  a Republican  form  of  government.”  Messrs.  Hanrahan 
and  Hanlon  were  given  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  Messrs. 
Carey  and  Hemelt  the  negative.  Owing  to  a dispute  about  the 
Presidency  of  the  Society,  and  the  fact  that  no  presiding  officer  was 
elected  for  the  second  term,  Mr.  T.  Aquin  Keelan,  *13,  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Debate. 

A fairly  large  audience  found  its  way  into  the  College  Auditorium 
on  the  evening  of  May  1,  and  were  seemingly  well  pleased  with  the 
exhibition  of  oratory  and  rhetoric  presented  to  them.  Mayor  James 
H.  Preston  had  kindly  consented  to  act  as  one  of  the  judges,  and, 
in  the  task  of  deciding  the  best  speaker,  his  companions  were  Col. 
John  T.  Morris  and  Rev.  Charles  W.  Lyons,  S.  J.,  President  of  Saint 
Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia.  The  affirmative  side  viewed  the  sub- 
ject calmly,  and  relied  more  on  the  solidity  of  arguments  than  on  the 
persuasive  power  of  their  eloquence,  and  it  took  but  a short  delib- 
eration for  the  judges  to  decide  that  the  affirmative  side  had  won 
the  debate.  Mr.  Hanrahan,  the  first  speaker,  was  adjudged  to  have 
presented  the  best  and  clearest  speech,  and  so  was  awarded  the 
Jenkins  Gold  Medal. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor  made  a short  address,  complimenting  each 
of  the  speakers  in  turn,  and  expressing  his  surprise  and  pleasure  at 
their  eloquence  and  facility  of  argument.  In  passing  we  wish  to  ten- 
der our  sincerest  thanks  to  him  for  the  interest  he  displayed  towards 
the  Society.  He  inconvenienced  himself  greatly  to  keep  his  en- 
gagement, and  we  deeply  appreciate  his  kindness. 

The  officers,  who  served  both  terms,  are:  President,  John  J. 
Bov/ens,  *12;  Vice-President,  T.  Aquin  Keelan,  *13;  Secretary,  August 
J.  Bourbon,  *14;  Treasurer,  Jerome  H.  Joyce,  Jr.,  *14. 

August  J.  Bourbon,  *14,  Secretary. 


THE  COLLEGE  SODALITY. 


The  Senior  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  completed  a most 
successful  year  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Moderator,  Fa- 
ther Fleming.  If  regular  attendance  and  faithful  service  are  proofs  of 
devotion  to  our  Lady,  then  the  students  of  the  College  have  made 
an  enviable  record.  The  membership  of  the  sodality  is  optional,  no 
one  is  bound  to  attend,  but  loyalty  has  always  been  a noted  char- 
acteristic of  Loyola  boys,  in  every  thing  that  concerned  the  honor 
of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Christ.  They  know  the  weight  of  her 
influence  with  her  divine  Son  and  are  aware  that  there  is  no  shorter 
path  to  happiness  here  or  hereafter  than  that  by  which  Mary  will 
direct  them. 

During  the  year  Father  Moderator  proposed  that  the  members  of 
the  Sodality  form  a “Eucharistic  Ring,”  the  meaning  of  which  is 
that  one  member  of  the  Ring  go  to  communion  each  morning  and 
offer  his  communion  for  the  intentions  of  all  the  other  members. 
The  suggestion  was  eagerly  taken  up  and  in  a short  time  the 
“Eucharistic  Ring”  became  a flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hanlon,  of  the  Senior  Class,  was  appointed  to  head  the  ring  and 
much  credit  is  due  him  for  his  efforts  in  making  it  a success.  We 
hope  that  in  future  years  the  “Eucharistic  Ring”  will  not  only  be 
continued  by  the  Loyola  Sodality,  but  that  it  will  spread  throughout 
all  other  Catholic  Colleges. 

Further  the  College  Sodalists  are  deeply  indebted  to  Father  Flem- 
ing for  his  untiring  energy  in  promoting  their  welfare.  His  “heart 
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to  heart”  talks  rendered  in  his  own  persuasive  and  interesting  man- 
ner held  the  students's  closest  attention,  and  they  were  always 
sorry  that  time  limited  them.  His  method  of  “driving  things  home” 
were  peculiar  to  himself,  and  the  students  will  not  forget  many  of 
the  opportune  talks  he  gave  them  this  year. 

We  also  wish  to  thank  our  Secretaries  for  the  orderly  way  they  kept 
the  minutes  and  their  promptness  at  every  meeting.  In  conclusion 
we  would  say  that  the  Sodalists  feel  proud  of  their  record  this 
year,  and  hope  that  each  succeeding  year  will  find  the  Senior  Sodality 
increasing  in  strength  and  virtue  through  the  assistance  of  their 
ever  Blessed  Mother  and  Protectress  Mary. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SODALITY. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Reverend  Richard  A.  Fleming,  S.  J.,  Moderator. 

Prefect — John  J.  Bowens. 

1st  Ass’t. — T.  Aquin  Keelan. 

2nd  Ass’t. — Andrew  J.  Harrison. 

Secretary — August  J.  Bourbon. 

Sacristan — J.  Vincent  Brooks. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Prefect — John  J.  Bowens. 

1st  Ass’t. — T.  Aquin  Keelan. 

2nd  Ass’t. — Andrew  J.  Harrison. 

Secretary — Wm.  E.  Mackessy. 

Sacristan — J.  Vincent  Brooks. 


THE  JUNIOR  SODALITY. 

The  Junior  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  composed  of 
students  of  the  High  School  and  the  Preparatory  Classes,  enjoyed  a 
most  successful  year  under  the  careful  guidance  of  its  moderator, 
Mr.  Aloysius  T.  Higgins.  At  the  meetings  of  the  sodality,  held  every 
Friday  afternoon,  short,  but  fervent  talks  were  given  by  the  modera- 
tor, which  were  very  instructive  and  helpful  to  the  young  sodalists. 

During  the  month  of  May,  when  all  the  students,  both  of  College 
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and  High  School,  met  every  afternoon  before  Our  Lady’s  Shrine  to 
honor  her,  the  sodality  meetings  were  held  on  Friday  mornings. 
This  fine  custom  was  introduced  this  year  by  Mr.  Higgins,  and  it 
proved  very  successful. 

On  Saturday,  May  25th,  many  new  members  were  received  into 
the  sodality.  Those  who  were  received  have  been  faithful  in  their 
attendance  during  the  year,  and  by  their  ardent  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Lady  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  honoring  Her  as  an  enrolled 
sodalist. 

The  officers  of  the  Junior  Sodality  for  both  terms  were: 

Moderator — Mr.  Aloysius  T.  Higgins,  S.  J. 

Prefect — Leo  A.  Codd. 

First  Assistant — J.  Neil  Corcoran. 

Second  Assistant — John  F.  Brennan. 

Secretary — Edward  J.  Coolahan. 

Sacristans — Julian  F.  X.  Morris  and  Francis  Giblin. 

Organist — John  Kaspar. 

J.  Neil  Corcoran,  H.  S.,  *12. 


ATHLETICS 


COLLEGE  BASKETBALL  TEAM. 


With  the  splendid  record  of  twelve  victories  and  four  defeats, 
the  Loyola  College  Five  closed  what  was  in  many  ways  the  most 
successful  season  ever  known  by  the  Gold  and  Blue  Squad.  All  the 
best  teams  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  even  sev- 
eral from  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  were  encountered,  and  usually 
with  favorable  results.  Not  a game  was  lost  on  the  Loyola  floor. 
The  record  made  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  the 
only  real  disappointment  of  the  season  was  the  defeat  by  George- 
town University,  at  Washington,  and  with  this  defeat,  the  loss  of  the 
Southern  Collegiate  Championship  Title,  which  was  virtually  within 
the  grasp  of  the  Gold  and  Blue  quintet. 

In  former  years  it  had  been  customary  to  play  a number  of  prac- 
tice games  with  local  club  teams,  but  this  season’s  ’Varsity  squad 
was  so  far  superior  to  most  of  the  other  teams  about  town,  that 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  management  finally  secured 
several  practice  contests  for  the  squad.  The  first  game  was  with  the 
Unknowns,  a team  of  former  Northern  College  stars  now  attending  a 
local  medical  school,  but  the  poor  physical  condition  of  the  Un- 
knowns told  heavily,  and  they  proved  easy  for  the  College  boys,  the 
final  score  being  41-2.  The  Big  Five,  of  South  Baltimore,  played  a 
much  better  defensive  game,  but  the  issue  was  never  in  doubt,  and  the 
Gold  and  Blue  colors  once  more  came  out  on  top,  19-12.  Cheered  on 
by  several  hundred  brother  Alumni,  who  were  gathered  at  the  Annual 
Smoker  of  the  Alumni  Association,  the  Alumni  team  tried  to  stop 
the  tide  of  victories,  but  they  proved  no  match  for  their  younger  op- 
ponents, and  the  best  they  could  do  was  to  score  14  points  against 
36  garnered  by  the  College  Five. 

On  December  16  the  collegiate  schedule  was  opened  at  the  Rich- 
mond Market  Armory,  with  the  strong  University  of  Maryland  ag- 
gregation, who  had  just  returned  from  a successful  Northern  trip. 
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Up  to  the  last  five  minutes  of  play  the  Marylanders  were  in  the  lead 
by  a scant  few  points,  but  then  the  stamina  and  teamwork  of  the 
Collegians  began  to  assert  itself,  and  they  forged  ahead,  winning 
handily,  33-29. 

Without  any  apparent  reasons,  the  Maryland  Medical  College  and 
Naval  Academy  teams  cancelled  their  games,  and,  to  keep  the  team 
in  condition,  a contest  was  arranged  with  the  strong  Fourth  Regiment 
Five.  Only  three  of  the  regulars  were  on  hand  for  the  game,  and 
the  College  lads  were  lucky  to  come  out  ahead  by  the  close  margin 
of  one  point,  20-19. 

Gallaudet  College  was  the  next  team  to  be  met,  and,  although  the 
game  took  place  on  their  own  floor,  at  Washington,  they  were  no 
match  for  the  local  team,  and  the  Deaf  Mutes  tasted  defeat,  35-31. 
Another  trip  was  made  to  Washington  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
and,  in  what  a Washington  paper  termed  “the  fastest  and  most  ex- 
citing game  ever  played  at  the  Arcade,”  the  Georgetown  University 
team  won  out,  20-18.  Though  our  team  was  without  the  services  of 
Captain  Joyce  or  Scheurich,  they  forced  the  Blue  and  Gray  repre- 
sentatives to  play  two  extra  periods  to  decide,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  last  few  seconds  that  Schlosser  scored  the  winning  points  for 
the  Hilltoppers.  In  the  first  extra  period,  Peters,  the  star  forward 
of  the  Loyola  team,  made  a sensational  one-hand  shot,  but  his  foot 
was  touching  the  outside  line,  and  the  goal  did  not  count.  Had  it  been 
allowed,  we  would  have  secured  our  first  victory  over  our  ancient 
rivals,  and  would  now  have  a legitimate  claim  to  the  Southern  Col- 
legiate Championship,  a title  now  held  by  Georgetown.  Loyola’s 
gameness  pleased  the  crowd,  and  before  the  contest  was  finished, 
two-thirds  of  the  spectators  were  rooting  for  us. 

Frederick  College  proved  easy,  and,  in  a fast,  but  rather  unin- 
teresting game,  the  Gold  and  Blue  squad  won,  33-9.  Baltimore  Med- 
ical College  was  next  on  the  schedule,  and,  with  a good  deal  of  luck 
on  their  side,  they  beat  us,  29-28. 

Catholic  University  was  easy,  and  the  crowd  that  filled  the  Loy- 
ola “gym”  was  delighted  to  see  the  home  team  come  out  ahead  by 
the  splendid  score  of  31-9. 

Gallaudet  next  came  over  to  Baltimore  for  a return  match,  and 
gave  the  local  team  a decidedly  unpleasant  scare.  A little  touch 
of  over-confidence  on  our  part,  and  Cook’s  injury,  in  the  first  half, 
put  us  in  an  embarrassed  position,  and  it  was  only  Captain  Joyce’s 
phenomenal  playing  that  enabled  us  to  come  out  victorious  by  the 
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close  score  of  11-9.  Cook’s  injury  kept  him  out  of  the  game  for 
awhile,  and  it  was  a rather  crippled  team  that  went  over  to  Newark, 
Del.,  to  play  the  Delaware  College  Five.  Pippen,  our  star  defense 
man,  was  unable  to  make  the  trip,  but,  contrary  to  our  highest 
hopes,  we  won  out  easily,  defeating  the  Delaware  quintet,  19-5.  Last 
year’s  team  had  great  difficulty  in  beating  the  Newark  Five,  and  the 
Northern  boys  were  sadly  surprised  at  the  beating  handed  out  to  them. 

Baltimore  Medical  College  won  the  second  game  of  the  series, 
23-9,  the  Loyola  men  being  unable  to  play  up  to  form  on  the  slip- 
pery floor  of  the  Armory.  Mount  Washington  Lyceum,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  amateur  champions  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  visited  us  next,  but 
left  chastened  to  the  tune  of  28-19.  As  a concession  to  them,  we 
played  under  the  Professional  Rules,  with  which  we  were  unfamiliar, 
but,  except  for  making  the  game  exceedingly  rough,  the  new  rules 
had  little  effect,  and  we  had  little  trouble  winning.  The  second  game 
with  University  of  Maryland,  which  was  played  in  our  “gym,”  proved 
easy,  and,  though  both  Peters  and  Pippen  were  out  of  the  game, 
the  Marylanders  never  had  a chance,  losing  30-7.  The  last  game  was 
not  so  well  played,  and  the  Catholic  University  five,  after  the  Loyola 
team  seemed  to  have  the  game  well  in  hand,  took  a decided  brace, 
and  defeated  us,  31-26. 

In,  all  we  scored  419  points  against  276  for  our  opponents.  Those  on 
the  team  were:  Cook,  center;  Peters,  Scheurich,  Keelan  and  Spear- 
man, forwards;  Pippen,  Joyce  (Capt.),  Brooks,  Ayd  and  Reith,  defense. 

Peters  led  with  127  points  scored,  while  Scheurich  was  second  with 
93.  Cook  scored  74,  Joyce  37,  Spearman  and  Ayd,  36  each,  Pippen  6, 
and  Brooks  and  Keelan  each  4. 

' At  a meeting  of  the  squad  after  the  final  game,  Arthur  Peters,  of 
the  Ethics  Class,  was  elected  to  captain  next  year’s  team.  Besides 
scoring  the  most  points,  Peters  was  the  most  faithful  in  attending 
games,  participating  in  fifteen  full  games  out  of  the  sixteen  played. 

Peters  was  the  Washington  Post’s  selection  for  forward  on  the  All- 
South  Atlantic  Five,  while  both  the  Post  and  Times  gave  Cook  the 
position  of  second  center  on  the  honorary  quint.  The  season’s 
record: 

November  15,  Loyola  College,  41;  Unknowns,  2. 

November  28,  Loyola  College,  36;  Alumni,  14. 

December  6,  Loyola  College,  19;  Big  Five,  12. 

December  16,  Loyola  College,  33;  University  of  Maryland,  29. 

December  26,  Loyola  College,  20;  Fourth  Regiment,  19. 
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January  6,  Loyola  College,  35;  Gallaudet  College,  31. 

January  10,  Loyola  College,  18;  Georgetown  University,  20. 

January  13,  Loyola  College,  33;  Frederick  College,  9. 

January  20,  Loyola  College,  28;  Baltimore  Medical  College,  29. 
January  27,  Loyola  College,  31;  Catholic  University,  9. 

February  3,  Loyola  College,  11;  Gallaudet  College,  9. 

February  6,  Loyola  College,  19;  Delaware  College,  5. 

February  17,  Loyola  College,  9;  Baltimore  Medical  College,  23. 
February  23,  Loyola  College,  28;  Mt.  Washington  Lyceum,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  19. 

February  29,  Loyola  College,  30;  University  of  Maryland,  7. 

"^^arch  4,  Loyola  College,  26;  Catholic  University,  31. 

A.  BOURBON,  ’14. 


BASKETBALL  TEAM  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

To  pen  an  account  of  the  High  School  team  of  1911-12  on  the 
Basketball  floor,  and  especially  when  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  of  the 
players,  is  indeed  no  easy  task.  Praise,  honor  and  glory  are  theirs 
and  theirs  deservingly.  No  amount  of  praise  would  be  too  great  for 
the  youngsters  who  represented  the  High  School  on  the  Basket- 
ball floor  this  year.  Their  headstrong  aggressiveness,  their  undying 
energy  and  their  Spartan-like,  never-say-die  spirit,  earned  for  them 
success,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  High  School  and  in  truth 
in  the  annals  of  any  department  at  Loyola.  True  it  is  that  praise  can 
be  given  and  should  be  given  to  the  quints  of  former  years,  but 
we  must  yield  the  prize  and  doff  our  hats  to  the  undisputed  inter- 
scholastic champions  of  the  south,  “The  Loyola  High  School  Team 
of  1911-12.” 

But  while  we  are  lavish  with  our  praise  to  the  team  we  must  not 
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forget  entirely  the  unseen  influence  of  the  man  behind  the  guns. 
We  acknowledge  our  success  is  due  to  the  kind  suggestions  and 
strong  influence  of  our  beloved  moderator,  Rev.  Mr.  A.  T.  Higgins, 
S.  J.,  and  it  is  only  proper  for  us  to  accept  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend to  him  our  most  heartfelt  and  sincere  thanks.  Much  thanks 
is  extended  to  the  loyal  rooters  of  the  team  and  especially  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Hanlon  for  his  faithful  services  rendered  the  team  as  referee 
during  the  season. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  team  were  quintets  much  older  and 
stronger  than  the  High  School  lads.  The  best  teams  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Annapolis,  Md.,  were  met  and  defeated.  The  strongest 
and  most  experienced  teams,  representing  various  clubs  of  good 
names,  were  encountered  and  conquered.  Baltimore  City  College 
and  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  are  also  among  the  vanquished. 
The  team  this  year  was  the  first  to  defeat  the  Georgetown  “Preps” 
in  three  successive  years,  and  it  was  the  first  team  from  Loyola  to 
down  a quint  from  Georgetown  University.  Teams  which  last  year 
gave  the  High  School  team  overwhelming  defeats  such  as  the  Cath- 
olic University  Freshmen  and  the  Champions  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
were  defeated  handily.  The  defeat  which  the  High  School  received 
from  Polytechnic  Institute  was  excusable,  since  it  was  due  to  over- 
confidence.  The  Polytechnic  team  came  to  Loyola  with  a reputa- 
tion of  being  very  easy,  but  the  Loyola  lads  were  greatly  mistaken, 
and  only  realized  their  mistake  when  it  was  too  late.  Polytechnic 
had  gained  a lead  which  was  too  large  to  overcome,  although  if  there 
had  been  a few  more  minutes  to  play  their  score  would  have  been 
reached  and  perhaps  overcome,  for  in  the  second  half  the  High 
School  played  with  great  speed. 

It  is  with  pride  therefore  that  we  write  the  names  of  the  team 
of  1911-12.  All  deem  it  an  honor  to  have  their  names  listed  on  such 
a record  breaking  team  as  the  LOYOLA  HIGH  SCHOOL  BASKET- 
BALL TEAM  OF  1911  and  1912. 

John  A.  Scheurich,  of  the  class  of  *12,  played  right  forward  and  was 
in  every  respect  the  main-stay  of  the  team,  for  many  times  did  he 
bring  the  rooters  to  their  feet  with  amazement  by  caging  a goal 
from  a difficult  position.  J.  Neil  Corcoran,  a class-mate  of  Scheurich, 
was  his  partner  at  the  forward  position,  and  too  much  praise  can 
not  be  extended  to  him  for  his  clean  sportsmanship.  Many  times 
during  the  season  he  was  the  star  and  much  applause  was  rendered 
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him  at  every  game.  Augustine  B.  Haneke  was  the  center  and  played 
a consistent  game  all  season  at  that  position,  showing  great  de- 
fensive power,  and  in  the  number  of  goals  registered,  his  name 
has  a large  figure.  He  also  managed  the  team  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  and  together  with  his  cheerful  assistant,  James  E.  Vaeth,  can 
boast  of  bringing  the  first  winning  High  School  team  to  Loyola. 
Joseph  Reith  was  a stone  wall  to  the  teams  that  tried  many  times  to 
score.  He  stuck  to  his  man  and  the  small  scores  of  opponents  are 
partly  due  to  his  work  at  right  defence.  Edward  Coolahan  played  left 
defence  and  it  is  a most  difficult  task  to  pen  an  account  that  would 
do  justice  to  his  brilliant,  consistent  playing,  for  he,  above  all  the 
others,  was  the  bright  star  of  every  game.  He  not  only  played  a 
defensive  game,  but  also  played  a great  offensive  game,  and  for  a 
defense  he  scored  more  goals  than  any  player  at  that  position  in 
the  city. 

LOYOLA  HIGH  SCHOOL  BASKETBALL  TEAM. 

October  1,  Loyola  H.  S.,  38;  Seminoles,  5. 

October  18,  Loyola  H.  S.,  35;  Northwesterns,  3. 

October  24,  Loyola  H.  S.,  18;  Sevems,  6. 

November  2,  Loyola  H.  S.,  35;  Saint  Andrews,  8. 

November  8,  Loyola  H.  S.,  10;  Columbias,  3. 

November  15,  Loyola  H.  S.,  22;  Silent  Five,  5. 

November  20,  Loyola  H.  S.,  26;  Buckskins,  2. 

November  27,  Loyola  H.  S.,  44;  Central  A.  C.,  6. 

December  2,  Loyola  H.  S.,  22;  Georgetown  Preps.,  15. 

December  6,  Loyola  H.  S.,  25;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Champions,  15. 

January  3,  Loyola  H.  S.,  75;  Perseverance  A.  C.,  4. 

January  10,  Loyola  H.  S.,  31;  C.  U.  Freshmen,  17. 

January  16,  Loyola  H.  S.,  27;  Polytechnic,  32. 

January  24,  Loyola  H.  S.,  57;  Mondawmins,  6. 

February  1,  Loyola  H.  S.,  2;  Severns,  0 (forfeit.) 

February  9,  Loyola  H.  S.,  11;  Baltimore  City  College,  4. 

February  13,  Loyola  H.  S.,  22;  Polytechnic,  18. 

February  21,  Loyola  H.  S.,  56;  Saint  Patrick’s  C.  C.,  7. 

February  28,  Loyola  H.  S.,  24;  Naval  Academy  Preps.,  17. 

March  1,  Loyola  H.  S.,  17;  Baltimore  City  College,  41. 

Total  points  scored:  Loyola,  597;  Opponents,  214. 
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September  11,  1911. 

The  College,  High  School  and  Preparatory  Departments 
opened  with  a large  attendance.  There  were  numerous  changes 
in  the  Faculty.  Frs.  George  B.  Kelley,  Matthew  L.  Fortier 
and  Messrs.  Chas.  A.  Kleinmeyer,  Henry  A.  McQuade,  Oliver 
B.  Skelley  being  among  those  changed.  They  were  replaced 
by  Fathers  J.  Ooghe  and  M.  McCabe  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Kelley, 
J.  A.  Fortescue,  W.  A.  Nevin  and  J.  A.  Huefner. 

September  18,  1911. 

The  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  this  morning  in 
St.  Ignatius*  Church.  All  the  students  of  the  College,  High 
School  and  Preparatory  Departments  attended.  Today  the 
Seniors  returned  to  take  up  the  duties  of  a College  student  for 
the  last  time. 

September  22,  1911. 

Election  of  officers  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Sodality  was 
held.  The  officers  elected  were: 

SENIOR  SODALITY: 

Prefect:  John  J.  Bowens,  *12. 

First  Assistant:  T.  Aquin  Keelan,  *13. 

Second  Assistant:  Andrew  J.  Harrison,  *14. 

Secretary:  August  J.  Bourbon,  *14. 

Sacristan:  J.  Vincent  Brooks,  *15. 

Organist:  Raymond  J.  Kwasnik,  *14. 

Consultors:  Jos.  Walsh,  *12;  Jos.  Carey,  *13;  Wm.  Mackessy, 
*14;  John  Pollock,  *15. 

JUNIOR  SODALITY: 

Prefect:  Leo.  A.  Codd. 

First  Assistant:  J.  Neil  Corcoran. 
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Second  Assistant:  John  F.  Brennan. 

Secretary:  Edward  J.  Coolahan. 

Sacristans:  Julian  Morris  and  Francis  Giblin 

Organist:  John  Kaspar. 

September  25,  1911. 

Officers  of  the  Loyola  Literary  Society  were  elected  with  fol- 
lowing results: 

President:  John  J.  Bowens,  ’12. 

Vice-President:  T.  Aquin  Keelan,  *13. 

Secretary:  August  J.  Bourbon,  *14. 

Treasurer:  Jerome  H.  Joyce,  *14. 

The  Literary  Committee:  Joseph  I.  Hanlon,  Edward  J.  Han- 
rahan  and  John  J.  Weber. 

October  16,  1911. 

Holiday  granted  in  honor  of  Cardinal’s  Jubilee. 

October  17,  1911. 

Half-holiday  granted  today  as  Columbus  Day. 

October  23,  1911. 

Night  lectures  in  Ethics  began  under  the  auspices  of  Fr. 
Brosnahan  with  large  attendance. 

October  25,  1911. 

Retreat  began  under  direction  of  Fr.  J.  Cotter.  A number 
of  the  Alumni  attended  the  instructions  and  received  Com- 
munion with  the  student  body. 

The  annual  retreat  is  one  of  the  main  events  of  the  year  at 
Loyola.  Several  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  attended 
the  closing  exercises  of  the  retreat  this  year,  and  received  com- 
munion in  company  with  the  College  students. 

October  28,  1911. 

The  student  body  received  Communion  at  the  close  of  the 
Retreat. 
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October  30,  1911. 

Holiday  granted  today  in  honor  of  the  Cardinal  and  of  Fr. 
Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J.,  the  distinguished  orator  who  was  visit- 
ing the  College. 


November  11,  1911. 

Minor  Logic  specimen  of  the  Junior  Class  held  today. 

December  1,  1911. 

Holiday  offered  in  honor  of  Fr.  Provincial. 

December  13,  14,  1911. 

“The  Professor,”  a comedy,  was  presented  by  the  High 
School  before  two  crowded  houses.  The  success  of  the  play 
was  greatly  due  to  the  earnest  work  of  Mr.  Nevin,  who 
coached  the  play  . The  cast  included  William  R.  German,  John 
A.  Scheurich,  August  B.  Haneke,  Joseph  C.  McEvoy,  Louis  C. 
Roche,  George  B.  Loden,  Frederick  L.  Dewberry,  James  E. 
Vaeth,  R.  Beauregard  Roche,  Vincent  A.  Valentini  and  E. 
Gerry  Hall. 


December  22,  1911. 

An  informal  entertainment  was  given  by  the  school  in  honor 
of  the  Faculty  and  also  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas 
Holidays.  The  program: 

1.  Overture  Orchestra 

2.  “Welcome,”  an  address T.  Moore,  Prep. 

3.  Chorus,  “Christ  was  bom” H.  S.  “A,”  ’15 

4.  “Sorrow,”  a story J.  Scanlon,  ’14 

5.  Vocal  Duet T.  Bowes  and  J.  McCarthy 

6.  “Louis  D’Or,”  recitation V.  Teana,  H.  S.,  ’14 

7.  Waltz  Orchestra 

8.  “Noel,”  solo J.  Murnane,  H.  S.,  ’15 

9.  Hanno’s  Speech  T.  Hemelt,  ’15 

10.  “What  the  Moon  Saw,”  story I.  Cartwryht,  H.  S.,  ’15 

11.  Vocal  Duet G.  Loden  and  W.  Keating,  H.  S.,  ’12 
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12.  Dialogue J.  Carey  and  I.  A.  Keelan,  *13 

13.  Chorus,  ‘Stille  Nacht” Lower  German 

14.  “Greetings,**  address F.  Linthicum,  *12 

15.  “Adeste  Fideles** Entire  School 

January  2,  1912. 

Classes  were  resumed  today.  Repetition  commenced  with  an 
examination  in  English  Composition. 

January  9,  1912. 

At  an  invitation  from  the  Hibernians,  the  High  School  Dra- 
matic Society  repeated  ‘The  Professor**  at  the  Germania  Maen- 
nerchor  Hall. 

January  26,  1912. 

Mid-Year  Oral  Examinations  began. 

January  30,  1912. 

Mid-Year  Holiday. 

February  14,  1912. 

A holiday  was  granted  for  Father  Rector*s  Feast  Day,  in  the 
evening,  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Alumni  Association  was 
held  at  the  Emerson  Hotel,  commemorating  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  Loyola.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected^ 

March  1,  1912. 

The  announcement  of  the  subjects  of  the  prize  essays  was 
made. 

March  12,  1912. 

A Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  sung  by  Father  Rector  today. 
First  anniversary  of  Fr.  Brady*s  death. 

March  24,  1912. 

The  Board  of  Editors  of  the  Loyola  College  Annual  held  their 
first  meeting  this  morning. 
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April  3,  1912. 

Easter  Recess  began. 

April  12,  1912. 

Classes  were  resumed. 

April  17,  1912. 

The  members  of  Senior  Class  attended  the  annual  disputa- 
tion in  Theology  and  Philosophy,  which  was  held  at  Woodstock 
College  today.  They  wish  to  use  this  means  of  giving  thanks 
to  Rev.  Father  Rector,  of  Woodstock  College,  who  so  kindly 
invited  them  to  attend  the  disputations  and  to  Rev.  Father 
Rector,  of  Loyola,  for  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  miss  a 
class  on  that  day.  They  also  are  desirous  of  thanking  the  many 
professors  at  Woodstock  College  for  the  very  generous  manner 
in  which  they  were  entertained. 

May  1,  1912. 

The  customary  May  devotions,  consisting  of  an  original 
paper  by  one  of  the  students  extolling  the  praises  and  virtues 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  several  hymns  in  her  praise,  and  a prayer 
asking  her  to  intercede  for  us,  were  begun  today  at  2.15  o’clock. 
This  custom  of  doing  something  during  the  month  of  May  for 
the  Blessed  Virgin’s  honor,  has  become  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
Loyola  student.  The  shrine  of  Our  Lady  is  constantly  kept 
well  supplied  with  fragrant  flowers;  the  boys  living  in  the  coun- 
try bringing  in  wild  flowers,  while  the  city  boys  contribute 
money  and  buy  hothouse  flowers.  The  two  combined  make  a 
very  pretty  daily  offering  to  Our  Lady. 

The  Prize  Debate  for  the  Jenkins  Medal  was  held  in  the 
College  Hall.  The  contestants  were  Messrs.  Edward  J.  Han- 
rahan,  Jos.  F.  Hanlon,  Joseph  A.  Carey  and  Theodore  M. 
Hemelt.  Mr.  T.  Aquin  Keelan  was  chairman  of  the  Debate. 
The  medal  was  awarded  to  Edw.  J.  Hanrahan,  ’12. 

May  6,  1912. 

Repetition  began  today. 
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May  16,  1912. 

Public  Specimen  in  Major  Logpc  and  an  Experimental  Dis- 
cussion on  Wireless  Telegraphy  was  held  in  the  College  Hall 
before  a large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  Mr.  T.  Aquin  Keelan, 
*13,  was  the  Defender,  while  Messrs.  Arthur  A.  Lyncss  and 
Frederick  F.  Rose,  *14,  objected.  Mr.  Weber  gave  a lecture  on 
Wireless  Telegraphy,  while  Mr.  Carey  performed  interesting 
experiments. 

May  27,  1912. 

Whit-Monday — holiday. 

May  29,  1912. 

Reception  of  Promoters  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  and 
Sodalists  was  held  after  the  8.30  Mass. 

June  8,  1912. 

Oral  Examinations  began  today,  the  final  examinations  of 

the  year. 

June  9,  1912. 

The  Senior  Class  attended  Vespers  in  St.  Ignatius*  Church. 
The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Albert  G. 
Brown,  S.  J. 

June  11,  1912. 

Graduating  exercises  of  the  High  School,  Prize  Night  and 
Elocution  Contest. 

June  12,  1912. 

College  Prize  Night  and  Elocution  Contest. 

June  13,  1912. 

Sixtieth  Annual  Commencement,  at  which  the  address  to  the 
graduates  was  given  by  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Russell,  D.  D. 


A SENIOR  CLASS  MEETING. 

Foreword:  The  following,  gentle  reader,  is  intended  as  a word  pic- 
ture of  one  of  the  spasmodic  and  highly  turbulent  meetings  of  the 
graduating  class  of  1912.  Be  it  known  as  a premise  that  all  senior 
is  divided  into  three  factions;  the  progressives,  the  conservatists  and 
the  standpatters.  These  factions  are  separated  by  a perpetual  diver- 
sity of  opinion  and  on  occasions  only  by  physical  force.  This  ex- 
planation will  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  following  scene: 

Class  being  dismissed  for  the  day,  the  president  edges  his  way 
towards  the  chair,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  future  takes  with  him  a 
heavy  book,  several  ink  bottles  and  a few  odds  and  ends  of  chair 
legs,  rulers,  etc.  His  journey  to  the  chair  is  made  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  such  remarks  as:  “Don’t  walk  sideways,  L , we  can’t  see 

you!”  “Who  ever  elected  him  president?”  etc.  Ignoring  these  re- 
flections on  his  personal  appearance  and  ability,  with  a callousness 
born  of  long  experience,  the  chairman  takes  his  seat. 

According  to  tradition  he  calls  the  house  to  order,  but  with  very 
indifferent  results. 

“The  meeting  will  come  to  order!”  he  repeats  for  the  dozenth  time. 
“The  gentleman  in  the  window  will  please  take  a more  suitable  seat.” 
This  to  a member  whose  dress  betokens  his  sporting  proclivities,  and 
who  is  fondly  admiring  a very  obvious  pair  of  hose.  “If  the  gentle- 
man at  the  blackboard  will  discontinue  his  artistic  efforts,  the  house 
will  thank  him.”  This  addressed  to  a six-by-four  individual,  who 
was  focusing  his  entire  attention  on  reproducing  a peculiar  kind  of 
peaked  hat  that  hung  on  the  rack. 

V/hen  the  gathering  had  been  reduced  from  what  sounded  like  a 
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full  grown  race  riot  to  some  semblance  of  order,  the  chairman  took 
occasion  to  remark: 

“Gentlemen,  the  purpose  of  today’s  meeting  is  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a dance — 

“Point  of  information,  Mr.  President,”  a nattily  attired  and  rosy- 
cheeked  member  cried  from  the  midst  of  the  conservatives,  “I’d  like 
to  ask  by  what  right — ” 

“And  I’d  like  to  ask,”  interrupted  a rather  portly  member,  bounding 
up  from  among  the  radicals,  by  what  righ  the  gentleman  interrupts 
without  being  recognized  by  the  chair?” 

Mr.  B and  Mr.  H , you  are  both  out  of  order;  take  your 

seats,  the  chairman  yells,  moving  an  ink  bottle  within  reaching 
distance.  “As  I was  saying — ” he  continues. 

“Mr.  President,”  a red-faced  and  curly-headed  member  interrupted 
in  accents  not  to  be  mistaken.  “Mr.  President,  whereas,  according  to 
the  ancient  and  honorable  rules  of  parliamentary  law,  it  devolves 
upon  ye — ” 

“Hear!  Hear!”  “Tell  it  to  him,  B- .”  “He  thinks  he  is  running 

this  class!”  This  from  the  conservatives,  while  from  the  other  end 
of  the  room  came  such  remarks  as:  “Put  him  out!”  “Choke  him! 
Order!  Order!” 

The  speaker  was  finally  persuaded  to  take  his  seat.  “Once  more,” 
feebly  continued  the  chair,  “I  wish  to  say  that  a dance — ” 

A tcdl,  manly,  handsome  youth,  who  for  some  time  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  untwining  himself  from  several  chairs,  now  arose  to  all 
his  brawny  length  and  in  a voice  that  shook  the  walls,  spake:  “Mr. 
President,  I think  that  I know — ” “Yes,  we  know  you  do,”  came  a 
weary  chorus  from  the  conservatives’  end.  “Save  it  for  some  other 
time,”  they  yelled  in  unison.  But  the  stentorian  voice  still  was  high 
above  the  uproar  and  continued  calmly  to  the  end. 

“I  move  we  adjourn!”  came  from  a serious-faced  member  in  the 
front  row.”  Second  that  motion,”  spoke  up  a youth  of  the  strawberry 
blond  type  from  a far  corner  who  had  been  sleeping  peacefully  up  to 
this  point. 

“Gentlemen,”  the  chair  yelled,  “the  motion  has  not  been  put--”  but 
before  he  could  complete  the  sentence  the  last  coat-tail  was  disap- 
pearing through  the  door. 

When  all  was  quiet  a face  peeped  out  cautiously  from  under  the 
sheltering  cover  of  the  table  and  the  flower  of  the  class  got  outside  in 
time  to  see  radicals,  conservatives  and  standpatters  moving  up  the 
street  arm  in  arm  in  the  best  of  fellowship.  F H T M2 
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JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES. 

Aquin.  A wonderfully  studious  youth,  when  asked  how  long  he 
studies,  he  calmly  answers  “I  sat  up  till  two  o’clock  studying,”  for- 
getting to  say  that  it  "was  1.30  A.  M.  when  his  pedal  extremities  re- 
luctantly crossed  the  threshold  of  his  paternal  domicile.  Generally 
evident  the  following  day  when  in  some  hidden  cranny  or  nook  of 
class  he  can  be  seen  wrapped  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  personality 
and  clumber.  But  he  leads  the  class,  so  what  recks  whether  or  not 
he  gets  in  at  all. 

Joseph.  The  would-be  orator  and  infidel,  skeptic,  and  heretic  all 
put  together,  both  good  and  bad.  Never  believes  a thesis  in  philos- 
ophy but  takes  it  for  granted  when  the  teacher  says  it  is  so.  Never 
mind  Joe,  you  know  a thing  or  two  about  electricity  and  that’s  worth 
knowing.  Here’s  to  your  success. 

John.  Hates  philosophy  and  everything  pertaining  to  study,  yet  he 
keeps  at  it  in  the  vehemence  that  is  well  repaid  at  the  end  of  every 
month.  Keep  at  it  John,  there’s  a vacancy  somewhere  awaiting  you, 
go  down  and  burn  the  midnight  oil. 

J.  A.  C,  ’13. 


A.  J.  B. 


SOPHOMORE. 

Reporter,  sportsman,  student,  too 
For  titles  flock  about  his  head; 

And  if  Dame  Gossip  whispers  true 
With  Mendelssohn  he’ll  soon  keep  tread. 


Our  reportorial  representative  has  become  a poultry  fancier,  hav- 
ing come  to  all  college  affairs  this  year  with  something  besides  an 
overcoat  on  his  arm. 


R.  J.  K. 

Adonis  with  Busoni’s  locks 
Conceding  barren  phrenal  rocks. 

An  Orpheus  who  near  the  castled  Rhine 
Forsook  his  harp  for  Bacchus’  stein. 
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Like  an  irregular  verb  has  four  distinct  parts,  e.  g.,  a “lovely”  com- 
plexion, a (dark  brown?)  taste  for  music,  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his 
own  importance,  and  the  hazy  recollection  of  a trip  to  the  “Father- 
land.”  Extra  added  attraction:  a wandering  brain,  covered  with  an 
“exquisite  suit  of  hair”  guaranteed  to  give  a three-homed  rhino- 
ceros the  shakes  in  1^  minutes,  actual  count.  Displays  a remarkable 
fondness  for  children  and  artists. 

J.  H.  J.  Jr.  One  of  the  heavenly  twins.  Slogan,  “when  studying 
interferes  with  basketball,  give  up  study.”  Looks  intellectual  in  a 
dress  suit,  which  only  goes  to  show  that  appearances  are  deceitful. 
“Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil.” 

J.  M.  S. 

Undaunted,  vacant,  and  serene — 

A Watterson  in  ail  but  brains; 

From  head  to  heel  a beauty  scene. 

From  heel  to  toe  like  country  lanes. 

The  other  twin.  Sleeps  three  hours  a day  and  gets  up  early  so 
he  can  loaf  longer.  Means  well,  but  you  know  the  place,  etc.  The 
life  of  the  class  and  a perfect  Billiken,  always  smiling.  His  mot- 
toes, “Ketch-up,”  “Teddy  forever,”  and  “Laziness,  have  I ever  of- 
fended thee?” 

W.  E.  M. 

By  good  St.  Bridget  timely  sent, 

A bloom  of  summer,  shade  of  Lent, 

To  edify,  amuse  and  grace, 

And  then  to  fill  a vacant  space. 

H.  J.  Q.  Thespian.  Played  in  the  “Dean  of  Pimlico,”  and  mirabile 
dictu,  still  lives  to  tell  the  tale.  “He  may  get  over  it,  but  he’ll  never 
look  the  same.” 

A.  J.  H.  Our  Reuben.  Permeates  the  atmosphere  with  the  scent  of 
new-mown  hay.  Studies  for  the  want  of  something  better  to  do. 
“Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife,  he  kept  the  silent 
tenor  of  his  way.”  A.  H.,  ’14. 
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FRESHMAN. 

This  year  Freshman  consisted  of  a most  congenial  set.  From  our 
tallest  Mr.  Hemelt  to  tiny  Mr.  Sauer,  we  were  a jolly  crowd.  The 
former  gentleman,  one  of  whose  duties  was  to  give  “tone”  to  the 
class,  has  brought  us  honor  through  his  part  in  the  Senior  Debate. 
An. essay  winner,  too, — he  does  not  dodge  difficulties!  He  was  re- 
cently awarded  a handsome  prize  by  the  Y.  M.  N.  C.  U.  for  an 
essay  on  “Catholics  in  the  Revolution.”  Mr.  Sauer,  who  is  a 
draughtsman  of  some  repute,  took  a prominent  part  at  the  reading 
of  marks  in  October,  when  Freshman  was  given  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting the  first  paper.  Mr.  Graham,  who  may  be  frequently  observed 
in  confidential  tete-a-tetes  with  Mr.  Owings,  is  of  a rather  retiring 
disposition.  In  “The  Dean  of  Pimlico,”  however,  his  histrionic 
capacity  brought  him  into  the  limelight. 

Mr.  Owings  has  been  dubbed  the  the  “Rosy  Fingered  Dawn,”  from 
the  fact  that  even  on  the  most  gloomy  mornings,  when  this  young 
gentleman  arrived,  the  room  glowed  resplendent  with  the  vivid 
brightness  of  his  vari-colored  hosiery  and  ties.  Something  of  a Latin 
conversationalist, — but  the  other  day  he  was  much  chagrined  to  find 
that  a certain  Miss,  about  whose  beauty  he  had  remarked  in  Fresh- 
man Latinity,  could  understand  every  word  he  said.  One  of  our 
out-of-town  acquaintances  is  Mr.  Quinn,  who  seems  very  “deep.” 
A connoisseur  of  interesting  and  useful  bits  of  information.  Fre- 
quently Mr.  Quinn  gives  very  apt  turns  to  Horace  owing  to  his 
knowledge  of  rural  conditions. 

Anyone  would  recognize  Mr.  Brooks  by  his  melancholy  gaze.  He 
stares  into  space,  ruminates  and  speaks  only  when  aroused  to  re- 
cite, all  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he  is  in  love  with  little 
Mary  on  the  Vitagraph  film.  The  happy  countenance  of  Mr.  Dietz 
confronts  us  at  every  turn.  Couldn't  look  serious,  except,  perhaps, 
when  studying  Chemistry.  This  hobby  horse  he  rides  with  a ven- 
geance, singing  all  the  while  the  “Wacht  am  Rhein.”  Our  only  title 
to  poetical  fame  comes  with  Mr.  Reith.  Loses  no  time  when  talking, 
which  probably  accounts  for  his  rapid  flow  of  thoughts  and  fanciful 
imaginations.  Our  worthy  class  beadle  is  Mr.  Buchness.  Solves  our 
difficulties.  We  all  love  him  for  he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  forget- 
ting to  remind  the  Professor  of  memory  lessons.  Mr.  Ruppert 
proves  a never  failing  source  of  information  when  the  class  has 
been  appealed  to  without  avail. 
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J.  Bart  Muth,  owing  to  illness,  was  forced  to  retire  from  school 
shortly  after  its  beginning.  We  are  glad  to  see  him  occasionally  in 
our  midst  apparently  fully  restored  to  health  and  as  good-natured  as 
ever.  Richard  M.  Williams  attends  English  class  and  is  popular 
wherever  he  goes.  Another  of  our  old  class-mates  is  Mr.  Aug.  T. 
Mullan,  who,  by  leaving  the  class,  also  left  in  the  lurch  the  imperti- 
nent member,  who  can  now  give  only  furtive  glances  at  those  be- 
hind him,  who  are  just  out  of  reach  of  conversation.  We  tremble 
when  we  think  of  Mr.  John  Pollock’s  wordy  battles  with  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  greatly  miss  his  argumentative  proclivities. 

A heavy  grief  fell  on  us  all  when  on  November  22,  1911,  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  McCabe,  our  beloved  Professor’s  mother, 
reached  us.  She  had  the  deep  sympathy  of  all  in  the  school  and 
our  earnest  prayers  for  her  eternal  rest. 


J.  L.,  ’15. 


FOURTH  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

At  last  we  have  obtained  a part  of  our  greatest  desire,  we  are 
graduates — yes,  graduates  of  the  High  School  and  we  are  proud  of 
it,  too.  Why?  Oh  for  "severial”  reasons,  and  we*re  not  a bit  bashful 
about  naming  them  either.  Well,  here  goes:  First,  the  great  pre- 
dominating feature  is  class  and  college  spirit;  what  one  member  of 
Fourth  Year  does  “everybody  doeth  likewise;”  where  one  is,  there 
you’ll  find  the  whole  class  and  when  one  “suffers  and  dies”  you  may 
be  sure  that  every  High  School  Senior  is  willing  “to  shed  his  blood 
for  the  cause.”  Secondly,  because  it  is  the  only  class  in  the  College 
that  boasts  a Secret  Society,  namely,  “The  Grand  United  L.  O.  M.  B.” 
It’s  true,  we  have  our  handshake  and  our  wink  and — ^well  if  I con- 
tinue naming  things  I may  disclose  the  seer — et,  so  mum’s  the  word. 
And  lastly,  but  not  “leastly,”  we  boast  the  fact  that  our  class  holds 
within  its  short  limit  of  twenty-two  members  more  prominent  and 
aristocratic  persons  than  were  ever  gathered  in  one  place,  not  ex- 
cluding the  Titanic.  Now,  just  listen  while  I call  them  off  to  you, 
and  in  an  out-of-the-way  style  you’ll  become  acquainted  with  the 
High  School  Graduates. 

Well,  there  is: 

J.  A.  S.  The  best  forward  in  the  East.  He  couldn’t  miss  the 
basket  if  he  wanted  to  and  he  never  wanted  to,  so  draw  your  con- 
clusion (That’s  logic). 

G.  L.  “Come  on,  George,  let’s  get  used  to  this  man’s  style;  read 
some  of  this  Addison  for  us.  Honey.” 
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J.  K.  (Surnamed  Dingbat)  Got  Victor  Herbert  beat  a mile  on 
leading  an  orchestra  ^*on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  a summer’s  sea.” 

V.  V.  A rival  of  “Dingies”  on  slipping  his  fingers  over  the  ivory. 
Who  is  the  better?  Don’t  leave  it  to  me,  let  them  play  it  out. 

J.  Q.  A seven-page  composition  weekly.  Nuf-Sed. 

M.  M.  Every  week  he  goes  to  the  Academy,  Auditorium,  Mary- 
land and  Ford’s,  and  still  he  says,  “Gee!  I’d  like  to  go  somewhere 
tonight.” 

M.  K.  “What  book  are  you  reading.  Mat?”  “Why,  Father,  I’m 
reading  ‘Dugan’s  Pal  goes  Dippy.’” 

J.  V.  He’s  a nice  fellow  and  he  means  well,  so  what’s  the  use  of 
going  into  particulars. 

E.  B.  Rear  Admiral  Retired  Boy  Scouts  of  Mt.  W.  G.  H.  and 
G.  L.  G.,  Jr.  (Twins  from  Catonsville).  They  take  care  of  the  news 
from  Irvington  and  have  it  ready  the  next  morning  by  nine. 

J.  K.  The  fellow  with  the  patent  laugh.  He  don’t  bite,  so  calm 
thy  turbulent  fears. 

R.  O.  L.  An  author  of  some  repute.  Has  written  two  sketches, 
five  moving  picture  plays,  one  drama,  and  at  present  is  aspiring 
toward  Grand  Opera. 

R.  S.  Honorary  president  of  L.  O.  M.  B.  and  he’s  always  on  hand 
with  his  dues,  too. 

C.  B.  “Were  you  gunning  yesterday.  Ferry?” 

E.  C.  For  description,  see  “The  Sun”  of  every  morning  that 
Loyola  played  basketball,  and  if  that’s  not  sufficient  call  around  and 
see  me  and  I’ll  introduce  you  to  him. 

W.  J.  K.  We  know  what  someone  said  about  his  basketball  play- 
ing, but  who  can  criticise  his  pitching?  Another  individual  who  pays 
his  L.  O.  M.  B.  dues  regularly. 

E.  S.  The  pride  of  Waverly,  and  our  dear  devoted  Beetle.  Thanks 
for  your  services,  Eugene. 

J.  N.  C.  Curtain  is  moving,  Kiel. 

A.  B.  It  is  better  than  vaudeville  to  see  Tony  read  before  the  class. 

J.  F.  X.  M.  Too  many  chickens,  consequently  not  enough  composi- 
tions and  Latin  themes. 

L.  A.  C.  It’s  not  right  to  “eulogize”  one’s  self,  is  it?  Why,  of 
course,  not.  L.  A.  C.,  ’12. 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 


Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

N 

Nor  wants  that  little  long — When  lessons  are  being  given  out. 

There’s  no  place  like  home. — Song  of  General  Jug’s  recruits. 

Don’t  do  today  what  you  can  put  off  till  tomorrow.  The  fellow 
who  was  chosen  to  lead  Loyola  often  combines  this  phrase  with  “Jim- 
miny  Criminy.” 

There’s  no  such  word  as  cawn’t.  So  say  we  all  of  us. 

Better  late  than  never.  But  it  is  better  never  to  be  late.  Ask 
“Dutch.” 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall.  So  cheer  up.  There’s  no 
need  of  skipping  town. 

His  voice  was  thin  as  voices  from  the  grave, — ^when  he  said,  “I 
don’t  know,  Mister.” 

Sweep  on  thou  fat  and  greasy  citizen — of  Towson.  Watch  him 
coming  down  the  home-stretch. 

His  listless  length  in  school  hours  would  he  stretch..  But  Jawn 
gets  there  just  the  same. 

Don’t  cross  a river  before  you  come  to  it.  And  even  then  our 
Sergeant-at-Arms  walks  around  it. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  Star  dropped  a nail  one  day,  and 
someone  thought  sure  he  had  a nickle. 

Waste  not,,  want  not.  The  way  most  of  us  look  at  time  spent 
on  study. 
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Deep  asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake.  He’s  so  much  on  the  job 
that  when  he  had  one  half-hour  off  from  school  he  had  his  hair  cut. 

If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  throw  it  up  as  a bad  job.  And  if 
you  dispute  the  wisdom  of  this  motto  our  Beedle  will  back  it  up  with 
some  of  his  convincing  ? arguments. 

Are  you  lost?  A pertinent  question,  indeed. 

A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  forever.  It’s  just  by  chance  that  “Mack” 
is  mentioned  here. 

Never  do  yourself  what  you  can  trouble  another  for.  A great 
many  of  us  hold  this  belief. 

In  struggle  for  power,  or  scramble  for  help, 

Let  this  be  your  motto:  “Rely  on  yourself” — Therein  lies  his  suc- 
cess as  a baseball  manager  and  left-end. 

And  since  ’tis  hard  to  combat,  learn  to  fly.  So  our  delicate  class- 
mate thinks. 

No  fountain  is  so  small  but  that  heaven  may  be  imaged  in  its 
bosom.  Yet  I don’t  see  much  that  remembles  a “white  hope”  in 
our  new  class-mate. 

Modesty  seldom  resides  in  a breast  that  is  not  enriched  with 
nobler  virtues.  And  no  one  will  say  that  our  President  is  conceited. 

L.  H.  O.  H.,  H.  S.,  ’13. 


CLASS  NOTES  SECOND  YEAR,  “A.” 

A word  lest  the  fame  of  Second  Year  “A”  be  lost  to  posterity. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  found  us  the  greatest  class  at  Loyola 
(in  numbers)  but  various  occasions  during  the  year  proved  that  we 
were  the  greatest  also  in  spirit.  Every  event,  within  our  scope,  has 
felt  the  help  of  Second  Year  “A.”  Take  for  instance  the  High  School 
play:  Only  two  of  the  class  were  represented  in  the  cast,  but  since 
our  Teacher  was  also  Moderator  of  Dramatics,  we  thought  it  our 
duty,  to  him,  to  put  hand  and  heart  to  the  work,  and  the  financial 
statement  of  the  play  tells  how  Second  Year  “A”  brings  to  a full 
realization  all  its  anticipations. 

We  won  the  holiday  for  selling  the  most  tickets,  and  one  of  our 
Members  won  the  gold-piece  for  selling  forty  dollars  worth  of 
tickets. 

We  were  first  in  the  field  this  year,  with  our  class  pins  and  a 
glance  at  the  pin  will  convince  you  that  they  bespeak  excellent  taste 
and  good  workmanship.  Let  every  Second  Year  man  hold  on  to 
his  pin,  and  let  him  follow  our  teacher’s  example  and  wear  it  every 
day  and  be  proud  of  it. 

Did  you  see  our  May  Shrine?  On  April  thirtieth  when  school  was 
dismissed  our  classroom  looked  deserted  and  there  in  front,  our 
teacher’s  desk  looked  as  austere  and  forbidding  as  usual,  but  when 
we  entered  our  classroom  on  May  1st  it  seemed  as  though  fairies 
had  been  at  work  during  the  night,  for  there  where  the  professorial 
chair  had  stood,  arose  in  all  its  beauty,  a gorgeous  May  Shrine. 
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When  we  asked  how  it  happened,  our  teacher  was  silent,  but  we 
suspect  that  willing  hands  were  the  fairy  wands  in  this  case.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  mention  our  class  individually,  but  let  me 
sum  them  up  as  follows:  Some  are  brilliant,  some  are  hard  students, 
some  are  clever  (in  lines  not  classical),  some  are  good  looking,  some 
are  pious  (altar  boys),  but  all — all  are  kind  and  good  with  characters 
which  ring  true. 

Louis  Charles  Roche,  H.  S.  *14. 


CLASS  NOTES  SECOND  B. 

Our  class,  under  the  name  of  “Special,’*  began  the  first  term  last 
September  with  brains  clear  and  an  appetite  for  work  and  study 
that  compensated  for  our  lack  of  numbers,  for  we  kept  in  the  steps 
of  our  predecessors  by  starting  with  only  fifteen  students.  Only 
fifteen,  but  it  is  known  to  the  world  that  they  possessed  remarkable 
knowledge  and — hence  our  name,  a class  of  “special”  intelligence. 
And  we  claim  that  it  was  due  to  no  failure  on  our  part  to  uphold 
this  title  that  we  are  now  called  Second  B.  Our  reputation  is  made; 
we  can  discard  the  title. 

But  our  small  numbers  have  proven  a boon  to  us  throughout  the 
year.  Of  course  our  lessons  benefited  by  it,  but  besides,  we  have 
grown  to  be  like  a small  family  moving  along  always  in  perfect 
harmony.  There  is  seldom  a quarrel  in  our  family,  or  if  one  threat- 
ens, it  is  quickly  driven  away  by  the  frowns  of  the  whole  class  and 
especially  of  our  president 

We  were  soon  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
mysteries  which  seemed  at  times  almost  insoluble.  Slowly  and 
firmly  the  principles  were  stamped  into  our  brains  till  now  we  con- 
sider ourselves  quite  advanced.  We  mean  the  words  “stamped  into 
our  brains”  metaphorically,  our  teacher’s  policy  was  always  kindness. 
(Thank  Heaven). 

Our  advance  in  English  is  marked,  we  hope.  We  feel  that  nearly 
every  sentence  we  write  now  will  have  a subject  and  a predicate. 
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though  at  first  these  did  not  seem  to  us  at  all  necessary,  even  for  the 
elegance  of  a sentence,  much  less  its  very  existence. 

We  must  mention  Roman  History,  too.  In  itself  interesting,  it  be- 
came more  so  by  the  formation  of  a debating  society  in  the  class 
with  the  object  not  only  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  Roman 
History,  but  of  gaining  experience  as  a speaker  and  expressing  our 
thoughts  eloquently.  We  were  much  interested  and  always  glad 
when  the  day  of  the  debate  arrived.  We  had  a host  of  able  speak- 
ers and  many  a time  did  our  class-room  vibrate  with  the  sound  of 
youthful  eloquence.  Indeed,  once  we  were  compelled  to  close  the 
windows  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  neighboring  classes.  But  that 
was  a very  hotly  contested  debate.  We  can  imagine  our  Thomases 
and  Josephs  as  orators  of  great  renown  and  wo  rid- wide  reputation! 

Special  has  contributed  its  share  to  dramatics  and  athletics.  In  the 
High  School  play  and  on  the  ball  field  our  representatives  have 
been  gathering  laurels  for  themselves  and  an  enviable  prominence 
for  the  class.  We  may  well  say  they  have  excelled  in  their  work. 

In  closing  we  all  unite  in  thanking  our  teachers  for  the  interest 
and  patience  they  have  had  with  us  and  we  resolve  to  show  our 
appreciation  of  that  work  in  our  behalf  by  our  zeal  and  studious 
work  next  year,  thereby  letting  them  see  the  effects  of  their  teaching 
and  training. 


R.  P.,  H.  S.,  »14. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BASEBALL  TEAM. 


A ’ 


) 


EXCEPTIONS  OF  FOURTH  DECLENSION. 


In  PORTICU  DOMUS  ANUS  sedebat, 
Et  ACUM  in  MANU  sua  tenebat, 

In  umbra  QUERCUS 
IDIBUS  Martiis. 
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In  pondering  over  the  events  of  the  year,  we  look  back  with  interest 
to  the  11th  day  of  September,  1911,  when  for  many  of  us  the  sorrows 
and  joys  of  the  school  year  began;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when 
each  class  seems  to  vie  with  each  other,  when  the  season  for  class 
notes  begins,  I think  that  First  High  “A”  can  carry  off  the  palm  for 
the  honors  of  this  year. 

Thirty  of  the  finest  specimen  of  the  juvenile  type  is  this  class. 
They  comprise  the  tall,  short,  fat,  lean,  fair,  dark,  serious  and  jovial 
boys,  some  with  straight,  others  with  curly  locks,  and  as  for  nation- 
ality there  is  a mixture  of  that  also. 

The  first  event  worthy  of  recording  was  the  election  of  officers  of 
the  First  Term:  President,  Norman  J.  Doerner;  Vice-President,  D. 
Albert  Donegan;  Secretary,  Albert  J.  Sehlstedt.  The  officers  of  the 
Second  Term  were:  President,  Herbert  J.  McCann;  Vice-President, 
P.  John  Roche;  Secretary,  D.  Albert  Donegan.  The  Cashier  of  our 
class  bank  for  both  terms  was  our  teacher. 

After  the  election  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a class  pennant 
would  enhance  the  beauty  of  our  room.  After  some  debating  and 
serious  consideration,  we  decided  to  have  the  upper  section  of  maroon, 
embossed  with  the  gold  monogram,  L.  H.  S.,  and  the  lower  section  in 
gold,  with  the  letters  1st  A,  1911,  in  maroon. 

After  we  had  mastered  Latin  enough  to  lisp  a few  of  its  sounds, 
we  were  so  fascinated  with  it  that  our  greeting  to  Fr.  Rector  and 
Fr.  Prefect  on  visiting  our  room  was,  “Salvete  Reverende  Pater  Rector 
et  Reverende  Pater  Praefecte  Studiorum.”  Every  morning  at  the 
opening  of  school  the  “Pater  Noster”  and  “Gloria”  were  recited,  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  “Ave”  and  “Gloria.”  During  the  month  of  St. 
Joseph  we  added  an  ejaculation  in  Latin,  asking  him  for  assistance  in 
our  studies. 

At  the  reading  of  marks  for  February  our  noble  class  took  the 
school  by  storm,  when  the  college  faculty  learned  of  the  existence  of 
two  “would  be”  elocutionists,  Alfred  A.  Wilson  and  J.  Henry  Bennett, 
and  a second  Beethoven,  in  the  person  of  Herbert  J.  McCann,  who 
played  the  entrance  march  as  the  faculty  filed  into  the  College  Audi- 
torium. After  the  class  marks  had  been  read  Raymond  B.  Furlong, 
representing  the  class,  read  a Latin  speech  on  “Georgius  Washing- 
ton.” The  composition  was  the  joint  work  of  the  class  and  was  an 
excellent  specimen  of  fluency  and  facility  in  handling  the  simpler 
Latin  idioms. 
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A red-letter  day  in  our  history  was  the  specimen  with  1st  High 
“B,”  in  which,  though  no  decision  was  given,  yet  we  were  confident 
that  we  were  the  victors. 

Another  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  class  basketball  team. 
Out  of  the  entire  season’s  games  they  met  with  but  one  defeat.  One 
of  their  most  wonderful  achievements  was  the  victory  over  the  strong 
Broadway  Athletic  Club. 

Though  serious  at  all  times,  a vein  of  humor  v/as  discovered  by 
one  of  our  leaders,  who  once  told  the  following: 

An  old  man  was  sitting  in  a Morris  chair  reading  the  Dailey  paper, 
and  feeling  Fairley  well,  took  his  Kane  and  walked  a Furlong  away, 
but  was  struck  in  the  face  and  went  Keelan  home. 

Or  again  when  another  said:  The  fame  of  First  High  “A”  reaches 
as  far  as  Sykesville,  while  beautiful  St.  Denis  has  its  representative. 

But  the  editor  is  clamoring  for  this  record  of  First  High  “A.”  So 
let  us  close  and  wait  till  next  year  when  we  will  be  together  once 
more  and  write  our  class  notes  for  Second  Year  High. 

J.  D.  L.,  H.  S.,  ’15. 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  FIRST  HIGH  “B” 


J.  B.  The  ne’er  do  well. 

H.  B.  Cutest  of  them  all. 

S.  B.  We  believe  it  is  time  for  him  to  stop  wearing  Buster  Brown 
collars. 

G.  B.  Innocent  of  everything. 

I.  C.  The  midget  of  our  class. 

C.  C.  Drives  the  horse,  feeds  the  wagon. 

L.  C.  The  genuine  artist. 

J.  J.  Forgetter  of  themes,  compositions,  books,  etc. 

J.  C.  Ex-Jeff  of  the  class. 

E.  J.  The  angel  of  our  class. 

N.  H.  Always  sick. 
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H.  L.  He  likes  to  read  books,  but  when  someone  interrupts  him 
he  gets  hot  and  his  hair  turns  red. 

F.  M.  This  boy  overstudies  at  home,  but  when  he  comes  to  school 
he  knows  nothing. 

J.  K.  He  needs  a haircut  (poor  fellow). 

J.  P.  I ain’t  got  no  time. 

L.  R.  The  angels’  assistant. 

J.  R.  Ex-Mutt  of  the  class. 

T.  S.  The  polish  pole. 

J.  S.  The  uncaged  nightingale. 

E.  S.  Poor  fellow  can’t  see.  He  sits  between  four  poles. 

P.  S.  The  favorite  of  the  favoured  poles. 

F.  W.  Man  behind  the  opera  glasses. 

B.  S. — Please  excuse  the  editor  for  using  these  ’nitials. 

CLASS  NOTES  OF  PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

The  Norman  was  Dunn  digging  Cole  and  Zink  in  Holland,  when 
he  slipped  on  the  steps  and  Nash-ed  his  teeth.  Then  he  went  to  the 
Goldsmith.  On  his  way  home  he  was  stung  by  Bees.  Later  Tormey 
was  Pinning  a Gray  crape  on  the  door,  when  they  Barry-ed  Lewis 
and  we  heard  no  Moore  about  him. 

W.  D.  W.  A bashful  sort  of  fellow  who  prefers  to  play  trains  to 
giving  his  attention  to  our  English  teacher. 

N.  J.  B.  Perpetual  dreamer. 

C.  J.  B.  Could  swallow  the  whole  class  at  one  meal. 

J.  K.  D.  Some  speller. 

C.  A.  K.  Our  basketball  shark. 

J.  J.  N.  Once  a captain. 

O.  B.  N.  Quite  a map  drawer,  only  our  professor  doesn’t  think  so.. 

P.  O’B.  The  only  one  in  the  class  that  could  give  Gotch  a rub. 

S.  B.  R.  Would  be  lonely  without  his  books  and  hair. 

S.  A.  T.  and  J.  K.  Should  eat  onions  to  make  their  voices  stronger^ 
F.  C.  C.  Of  the  Jim  Jeffries  type. 
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T.  B.  H.  Six  feet,  two. 

' A 

S.  D.  Small,  smart,  smiling. 

P.  A.  B.  Promises  to  be  a football  star  some  day. 

H.  J.  W.  Seems  as  if  he’ll  be  a Cicero  some  day. 

F.  P.  M.  Our  Ty  Cobb. 

J.  A.  D.  Would  be  tiresome  in  class  if  he  wouldn’t  put  his  head 
on  the  desk. 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

In  preparing  the  Alumni  Notes  it  is  fitting  that  we  first  of  all  in- 
troduce the  reorganized  Alumni  Association.  Only  those  who  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  association  can  appreciate  the 
task  which  confronted  our  Reverend  Moderator,  Father  Ziegler,  and 
those  whom  he  gathered  around  him  for  assistance  in  his  work.  De- 
spite the  efforts  of  some  of  our  older  Alumni,  the  association  had  for 
the  last  few  years  languished,  and  many  of  its  members  had  lost  in- 
terest in  their  society.  In  the  early  part  of  the  scholastic  year.  Father 
Ziegler  summoned  those  who  were  then  the  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  called  upon  them  to  help  him  awaken  the  association 
from  its  lethargy.  They  responded  nobly,  especially  he  who  now 
holds  the  office  of  President  of  the  Alumni.  To  classify  the  former 
students,  to  obtain  their  present  addresses  and  to  awaken  their  in- 
terest were  the  problems  which  presented  themselves.  Father 
Ziegler  formed  the  Society  of  the  “Busy  Bees,”  a little  circle  of 
v/orkers  v^/ho  gave  a part  of  their  time  to  the  Association.  The  first 
results  of  their  "work  showed  in  the  smoker  held  in  the  gymnasium 
in  the  early  part  of  November.  There  we  gathered  together  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  and  former  students  who  did  their 
best  to  obscure  the  ceiling  with  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke.  There 
were  things  to  eat,  too,  and  music  and  best  of  all  a feeling  of  good 
fellowship.  Father  Ziegler  is  my  authority  for  saying  that  there  was 
smoke  in  the  “gym”  for  a week  after.  It  was  a good  start  and 
greatly  encouraged  our  Moderator  and  his  Busy  Bees.  But  the 
work  of  reorganization  did  not  end  there,  far  from  it.  It  only  showed 
w’hat  might  be  done  in  the  future.  The  annual  banquet  and  election 
of  officers  was  just  appearing  on  the  horizon  and  much  was  to  be 
done  in  preparation  for  that  occasion. 
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Adopting  the  method  which  had  proven  successful  elsewhere, 
Father  Ziegler  summoned  a representative  of  each  class  for  a nomi- 
nation convention.  There  were  no  preferential  primaries^  but  the 
work  of  the  convention  was  not  cut  and  dried.  The  various  classes 
were  represented  all  the  way  from  the  class  of  ’58  to  the  class  of 
’ll.  We  had  quite  a spirited  contest,  and  after  some  heated  discus- 
sion on  the  relative  merits  of  those  proposed,  we  prepared  a list  of 
candidates  to  be  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  association.  We 
then  prepared  a ballot  which  compared  favorably  with  any  of  those 
submitted  by  the  State  Supervisors  of  Elections.  We,  who  are  writ- 
ing, cherished  secret  ambitions  that  we  might  appear  on  the  ballot, 
but  alas,  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  We  do  not  know  by 
whom  our  little  boom  was  punctured,  but  we  have  our  suspicions. 
Anyhow  we  appeared  in  due  course  at  the  election  and  exercised  our 
right  of  suffrage  with  dignity  and  discretion.  So  did  all  of  the 
members  who  voted,  as  witness  the  following  list  of  officers  for  1912. 

REV.  JOSEPH  I.  ZIEGLER,  S.  J.,  Moderator. 

MATTHEW  S.  BRENAN,  President. 

GEORGE  M.  BRADY,  First  Vice-President. 

MARK  O.  SHRIVER,  Second  Vice-President. 

PHILIP  I.  HEUISLER,  Treasurer. 

ISAAC  S.  GEORGE,  Secretary,  elected  by  Executive  Committee. 

Directors — 3 years— (1912-14),  Charles  J.  Bouchet,  J.  Austin  Fink, 
Joseph  C.  Judge;  2 years  (1912-13),  R.  Sanchez  Boone,  Frederick 
H.  Hack,  Dr.  Charles  O’Donovan;  1 year  (1912),  Rev.  William  A. 
Toolen,  Dr.  J.  Albert  Chatard,  Dr.  Bernard  J.  Wess. 

The  banquet  which  we  will  attempt  to  describe  later  was  the  next 
attraction.  That  was  carried  through  beautifully.  The  next  occasion 
for  re-union  offered  the  association  was  Alumni  Night  at  the  College 
Play.  Again  our  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  At  the  time 
of  writing  we  are  preparing  for  a general  Communion  Day  for  the 
members,  and  a Memorial  Mass  for  our  deceased  Alumni.  Before 
this  is  submitted  to  our  readers  these  occasions  will  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  Annals  of  the  Association. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  efforts  of  Father  Ziegler 
to  re-establish  the  Alumni  Association,  and  of  the  assistance  rendered 
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him  by  our  new  President,  Mr.  Brenan,  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Heuisler, 
and  the  “Busy  Bees.”  We  also  extend  our  sincere  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  those  who  during  the  past  few  years  have  kept  in  the 
association  the  spark  of  life  which  has  now  been  fanned  into  a 
bright  and  shining  flame.  To  all  of  our  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents we  extend  an  invitation  to  join  in  our  efforts  to  boom  the 
Alumni  Association,  renew  its  former  activities  and  make  it  an  as- 
sociation which  will  not  only  redound  to  the  credit  of  its  individual 
members,  but  add  to  the  ever  increasing  prestige  of  Loyola. 


THE  ALUMNI  BANQUET. 

Scene — The  Emerson. 

Time — February  14th,  1912. 

All  who  were  present  were  glad  they  were  there,  and  those  who 
were  among  the  absent  and  who  afterwards  heard  about  it  wished 
that  they,  too,  had  been  present.  For  it  was  a grand  and  glorious 
festivity,  showing  what  the  sons  of  Loyola  can  do  for  the  glory  of 
their  Alma  Mater  and  the  edification  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  call  Loyola  Alma  Mater. 
Our  Executive  Committee,  with  its  usual  foresight,  selected  the 
newest  of  our  large  hotels  as  the  proper  place  wherein  to  gather. 
Their  expectations  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  We  were  met  by 
the  doorman  and  directed  to  the  room  in  which  we  assembled.  There 
we  were  greeted  by  old  friends,  men  whom  some  of  us  had  not 
seen  for  several  years,  and  memories  of  student  days,  destined  to 
be  supplemented  and  amplified  later  in  the  evening  were  awakened. 
We  were  among  the  first  to  arrive  and  meet  other  “youngsters” 
like  ourselves.  The  older  youngsters  (and  I use  the  apparently 
contradictory  term  advisedly,  for  all  were  youngsters  that  night) 
came  later.  Unfortunately  I cannot  say  that  “we”  were  all  there, 
for  there  were  some  who,  not  realizing  the  good  time  that  was  in 
store,  stayed  away.  But  suffice  to  say  that  a goodly  number  were 
present,  and  it  was  particularly  edifying  to  us  “young  youngsters”  to 
see  so  many  of  the  older  members  of  the  association  there.  The 
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election  of  officers,  which  was  the  first  part  of  our  program,  was  no 
machine  election,  and  the  officers  chosen  were  the  choice  of  the 
members.  After  the  election  came  the  feast,  at  least  we  thought 
that  was  next  in  order,  but  we  had  to  wait  and  look  pretty  while  we 
had  our  pictures  taken,  and  that  picture  was  a gem.  Of  course 
we  all  waited  for  the  flash  and  that  waiting  caused  our  downfall. 
The  photographer  did  not  tell  us  when  he  was  going  to  explode 
his  particular  little  powder  magazine,  and  when  it  did  go  off  we  all 
blinked.  The  result  was  that  when  the  plate  was  developed  and 
printed  it  showed  our  distinguished  officers  and  guests  and  a goodly 
number  of  our  members  sitting  very  erect  and  with  eyes  tightly 
closed. 

The  picture  taken,  we  started  on  the  next  lap  of  our  course,  the 
feast.  Of  course  there  are  those  who  will  say  that  Baltimore  is 
not  the  finest  place  on  earth  for  feasts,  but  had  they  been  with 
us  we  would  have  converted  them  to  our  way  of  thinking.  The 
hotel  management  did  themselves  proud,  and  the  way  the  delicacies 
disappeared  clearly  showed  that  all  appreciated  them.  Wh^en  the 
inner  man  was  satisfied  and  the  cigar  and  cigarette  smoke  began 
to  arise  we  had  an  intellectual  feast. 

Having  heard  Dr.  O’Donovan  speak  on  several  occasions  we  were 
somewhat  prepared  for  an  able  handling  of  his  position  as  toast- 
master, but  the  greeting  he  extended  us  and  his  introduction  of  the 
speakers  reminded  us  of  some  of  the  toastmasters  we  read  about. 

Dr.  O’Donnell,  who  has  often  appeared  on  the  list  of  speakers,  but 
who  had  up  to  that  time  never  spoken,  pleaded  eloquently  for  the 
tuberculosis  patient  Mr.  O’Dunne  spoke  in  favor  of  a probationary 
system  of  handling  the  first  offenders  in  our  courts  and  Mr.  Brady 
held  us  spellbound  for  a short  time  on  the  Recall  of  Judges. 
Father  Ziegler,  our  moderator,  spoke  for  the  new  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation and  our  genial  Rector,  Father  Ennis,  in  his  own  inim- 
itable manner,  held  our  attention  during  his  brief  remarks.  To 
Mr.  Wills  we  extend  our  thanks  for  the  compliment  he  paid  Alma 
Mater  when  he  spoke  so  well  of  those  Loyola  men  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact  in  his  newspaper  work. 

Summing  up,  we  can  say  that  we  enjoyed  the  election,  we  enjoyed 
still  more  the  feast  of  eatables  and  we  enjoyed  most  of  all  the 
speakers. 

Of  the  pleasure  the  reunion  afforded,  of  the  delight  that  the  recol- 
lection of  student  days  gave  and  of  the  joy  the  meeting  with  old 
friends  occasioned,  I can  say  nothing,  for  no  words  can  describe  it 
We  had  a fine  time,  a glorious  time,  in  fact  to  use  the  expression 
of  a certain  third  term  aspirant,  it  was  bully. 
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3ffa%r  StrIjarJi  A* 

FATHER  RICHARD  ALBERT  O’BRIEN  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  William  J.  O’Brien,  Judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  and  twice 
Representative  at  Washington  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  His  brothers, 
William  J.  O’Brien,  a prominent  lav/yer  of  the  city,  and  Charles  J. 
O’Brien,  treasurer  of  the  Chesapeake  Steamship  Company,  are  well 
known  in  civic  circles.  Father  O’Brien  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Au- 
gust 15th,  1880,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  Penn  Lucy 
School,  conducted  by  the  daughters  of  the  late  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston,  and  later  on  at  Calvert  Hall,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  In  1892,  he  began  his  studies  at  Loyola  College, 
and  before  completing  his  college  course,  in  1897,  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  After  the  usual  two  years  of  noviceship  and  a thorough  re- 
view of  the  classics.  Father  O’Brien  began  his  philosophy  at  Wood- 
stock  College,  in  August,  1901,  at  the  termination  of  which  he  was 
sent  to  Georgetown  University  for  two  years  as  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  In  1906,  he  taught  the  same  branches  at  Gonzaga  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  1908  was  transferred  for  his  final 
year  of  teaching  to  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  West  Sixteenth 
street.  New  York.  In  August,  1909,  he  returned  to  Woodstock  Col- 
lege for  theology,  and  will  be  ordained  priest  in  June. 


J0sfpl|  B,  it&UBrli,  B.  Jl. 

FATHER  JOSEPH  STEPHEN  DIDUSCH  was  born  in  Haiti- 
more,  November  25th,  1879,  in  St.  James’  Parish,  and  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Didusch,  910  East  Biddle  street,  well  known  through- 
out Baltimore  and  the  South  for  his  work  as  a sculptor.  Father 
Didusch  received  his  primary  education  from  the  Brothers  of  Mary, 
attached  to  St.  James’  Church,  Eager  and  Aisquith  streets,  and  after 
completing  with  success  the  full  course  prescribed  at  the  Brothers*^ 
School,  in  June,  1893,  entered  Loyola  College  the  following  September. 
Father  Didusch  distinguished  himself  and  showed  the  excellence  of 
the  Brothers’  training  by  completing  the  entire  curriculum  of  seven 
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years  in  five,  and  received  his  A.  B.  degree  in  June,  1898.  The  fol- 
lowing 14th  of  August  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  at  Frederick, 
Md.,  and  after  his  noviceship  of  two  years,  and  one  year’s  review  of 
classical  studies,  he  was  sent  to  Woodstock,  Md.,  to  begin  his  philo- 
sophic and  scientific  course.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  in  August, 
1904,  he  was  assigned  as  professor  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology, 
and  Mathematics  to  Loyola  School,  New  York  City,  where  he  taught 
until  1907,  and  in  August  of  that  year,  he  went  to  St.  Joseph  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  as  professor  of  sciences.  In  August,  1909,  he  re- 
turned to  Woodstock  College  to  prepare  himself  for  the  sacred  priest- 
hood, and  will  be  ordained  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  the 
latter  part  of  June. 


S.  ^torrk,  B.  3. 

FATHER  HERMAN  IGNATIUS  STORCK  comes  of  a weU- 
known  Catholic  family  of  Baltimore  that  has  given  three  sons  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  E.  George  Storck,  S.  J.,  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1893,  and  died  upon  the  Octave  of  his  First  Vows,  August 
22nd,  1895.  William  A.  Storck,  S.  J.,  is  now  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  at  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  C.  Edward  Storck, 
another  brother,  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the  lumber  business. 
Father  Herman  I.  Storck  was  born  in  Baltimore,  November  26th,  1877, 
and  his  family  has  resided  within  the  precincts  of  St.  Ignatius’  Parish 
for  many  years.  His  father,  Mr.  George  J.  Storck,  senior  member  of 
the  firm,  George  J.  Storck  & Son^  lumber  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, has  been  a loyal  patron  of  Loyola  for  many  years,  and  has 
held  a pew  in  St.  Ignatius’  Church  for  more  than  forty  years;  while 
his  grandfather,  Adolph  Storck,  had  the  honor  of  being  the  godfather 
of  the  first  chimes  placed  in  the  Redemptorist  Church  of  St.  Alphon- 
sus,  Saratoga  street  and  Park  avenue.  Father  Storck’s  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Barth,  the  well-known  sculptor  of  two  decades 
ago.  Father  Storck  received  his  primary  education  from  the  Chris- 
tion  Brothers,  at  Calvert  Hall,  during  the  years  1885-1892,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  last-named  year  entered  Loyola  College,  graduating  with 
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the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1897.  In  March  of  the  following  year  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  after  completing  the 
noviceship  of  two  years  and  a year  devoted  to  review  of  the  classics. 
Father  Storck  was  sent  to  Woodstock  College  for  a course  in  philoso- 
phy and  sciences.  In  1904,  he  was  assigned  to  Fordham  University, 
New  York,  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  and  Medical 
School,  and  in  1909,  returned  to  Woodstock  for  theology.  With  the 
other  Loyola  “Old  Boys,”  Fathers  Didusch  and  O’Brien,  he  will  be 
ordained  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 
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»01  Every  time  we  see  Isaac  George  wielding  the  gavel  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Council  K.  of  C.  we  wonder  how  a 
newly  married  man  can  stay  out  so  late  at  night.  You  know 
“Ike”  was  married  last  summer.  His  bride  was  Miss  Josephine 
Gahan;  the  time,  last  August;  the  place,  the  Church  of  Sts. 
Philip  and  James.  We  surely  were  surprised  when  we  heard 
about  it,  but  then  “Everybody’s  doing  it  now.” 

’01  After  telling  his  sister,  with  whom  he  lived,  that  someone 
wished  to  see  her  in  the  rear  of  the  house  and  assuring  himself 
that  the  coast  was  clear.  Dr.  Anton  G.  Rytina  slipped  out  the 
front  door  with  his  suit  case  on  the  morning  of  February  18th 
and  went  to  Washington,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cath- 
erine Gier,  6 Irving  Place.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Myer,  a friend  of  the  groom,  at  the  Holy  Com- 
forter Catholic  Church.  Dr.  Rytina  is  a visiting  surgeon  on 
the  staff  of  the  Mercy  Hospital.  He  received  his  A.  B.  degree 
in  1901. 

’04  Another  new  transfer  company  was  started  during  the  past 
year  when  Richard  J.  Henritze,  with  two  other  prominent  busi^ 
ness  men  of  this  city,  incorporated  the  American  Transfer  Co. 
From  the  number  of  auto-trucks  and  wagons  bearing  that  name 
now  on  the  streets  we  think  that  Dick’s  Company  is  prospering. 
As  the  saying  goes  “There  is  always  room  for  one  more,”  and 
the  saying  holds  true  in  the  transfer  business.  We  wish  the  new 
company  all  kinds  of  success. 

’05  Among  the  first  official  acts  of  Mayor  Preston  were  the  ap- 
pointments of  Dr.  Charles  B.  Wheltle  and  Dr.  Bernard  J.  Wess 
as  Health  Wardens  of  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Tenth  Wards. 
Dr.  Wheltle  is  a**  graduate  of  Loyola  and  a member  of  the  class 
of  1905.  He  is  likewise  a graduate  of  the  Baltimore  Medical 
College,  having  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
1910. 

Dr.  Wess,  who  was  appointed  health  warden  in  the  Tenth 
ward  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Hayard,  received  his  A.  B. 
degree  in  1901  and  is  also  a Baltimore  Medical  College  graduate 
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of  the  class  of  1905.  “Bernie”  was  for  a time  connected  with 
the  Phipps  Tuberculosis  Dispensary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital. 

’06  The  class  of  1906  claims  another  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  one  of  its  members  in  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Kocyan.  “Kosh” 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1911 
and  we  understand  is  practicing  medicine  in  Southeast  Balti- 
more. Good  luck,  Doc. 

*06  John  H.  Norman,  whom  we  all  as  College  students  thought 
would  be  the  last  of  his  class  to  embark  upon  the  sea  of  mat- 
rimony, was  married  to  Miss  Julia  Tisdale  during  the  past  year 
and  is  now  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  City.  John  is  of- 
fering to  the  other  members  of  his  class  the  Scriptural  advice 
of  “Go  thou  and  do  likewise.” 

# 

’06  The  popular  and  zealous  assistant  at  St.  Patrick’s  Catholic 
Church  is  Rev.  Bernard  J.  McNamara,  D.  D.  Father  “Mac,” 
who  pursued  a brilliant  course  in  Theology  in  the  American 
College  in  Rome,  is  doing  great  work  at  St.  Patrick’s,  and  is 
endearing  himself  to  all  his  parishioners. 

’06  Ur.  James  A.  O’Donnell  is  an  interne  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital. 
“Jim”  graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  in  1911 
and  is  a rising  young  member  of  the  medical  fraternity.  Dr. 
O’Donnell  is  a faithful  attendant  of  the  Alumni  Banquets. 

’07  Un  January  9th  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral,  a pretty  ro- 
mance dating  back  to  student  days  culminated  in  the  marriage 
of  Clarke  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Miss  Linda  K.  Callahan.  “Fitz” 
and  his  bride  went  off  to  Bermuda  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony, and  by  so  doing  escaped  the  zero  weather  which  the 
rest  of  us  enjoyed  in  the  latter  part  of  January.  They  ran  into 
a big  storm  at  sea  instead,  and  in  spite  of  Clarke’s  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  we  understand  that  during  the  storm  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  equanimity  of  soul  and  prov- 
ing to  himself  that  he  still  desired  to  remain  on  this  planet. 
Fitz  has  taken  to  housekeeping  seriously  and  will  prove  it  to 
any  of  his  class  who  call  on  him  at  his  apartments  at  the  Bee- 
thoven. 
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*07  During  the  past  year  the  class  of  1907  suffered  the  loss  of  two 
of  its  most  gifted  and  popular  members.  Anthony  J.  Galinaitis 
died  on  February  26,  1912,  after  a lingering  illness.  Mr.  Galinai- 
tis had  just  been  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  bar,  after  having 
graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  His  future  was  a bright  one,  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  hope  for  success  in  the  legal  profession,  and  especially 
among  his  own  people,  here  in  Baltimore.  He  was  married 
upon  his  deathbed  to  Miss  Edna  Beigel  by  Rev.  Father  Cotter, 
S,  J.,  who  attended  him  during  his  last  illness.  He  was  buried 
from  the  Lithuanian  Catholic  Church  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a delegation  from  his  class, 
as  well  as  a representation  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

John  W.  Regan,  who  was  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Epiph- 
any Apostolic  College,  Walbrook,  Md.,  died  on  April  15,  1912. 
Mr.  Regan  in  his  College  days  was  a great  baseball  player  and 
will  be  remembered  by  students  of  a few  years  ago  as  a genial, 
quiet,  happy  fellow.  He  was  a devoted  alumnus  of  Loyola  and 
always  attended  the  Alumni  banquets. 

’08  Should  you  happen  to  see  L.  Frank  O’Brien  riding  around 
town  in  a high-powered  automobile,  do  not  be  alarmed.  He 
does  not  own  it.  He  is  now  in  the  Advertising  Department  of 
the  Baltimore  News,  and  is  specializing  on  automobiles.  Of 
course  we  know  he  does  not  enjoy  such  rides,  but  he  says  he 
has  to  take  them  in  order  to  hold  the  good  will  of  the  dealers. 

’09  The  brightness  of  the  Great  White  Way  will  soon  pale  into 
insignificance.  A new  star  will  shortly  shed  its  shining  rays 
over  the  City  of  New  York..  Edward  K,  Hanlon,  of  the  class 
of  1909,  will  shortly  graduate  from  Harvard  Law  School  and 
take  up  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  in  that  great  city. 
We  met  Eddie  this  winter  during  his  vacation  and  our  prophecy 
is  based  upon  our  observation  of  his  actions  on  that  occasion. 

’09  James  Stanislaus  Clarke  Murphy  has  taken  his  first  step  in 
the  journey  to  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  that  is,  to  prove  that 
he  is  capable  of  carrying  with  dignity  his  name.  He  has  com- 
pleted the  course  in  Law  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  af- 
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fixed  the  initials  LL.B.  to  his  name  and  is  now  associated  with 
the  law  firm  of  Sauer wein,  Brown  and  Cook.  To  James  S.  C.  we 
extend  our  felicitations  and  our  hope  that  he  will  shortly  out- 
grow his  present  office  and  occupy  a suite  of  offices,  all  of  his 
own. 

'10  It  is  truly  marvelous  the  number  of  graduates  of  recent  years 
who  are  preparing  for  admittance  to  the  Baltimore  Bar.  Edwin 
B.  Kelly,  1910,  is  now  numbered  among  the  students  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Law  School.  If  he  practices  law  as 
well  as  he  teaches  the  youngsters  in  Second  Prep,  we  predict  a 
bright  future  for  Ed. 

’10  Edward  K.  Lee  has  successfully  completed  a special  course  in 
Biology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  is  now  at  the 
Hopkins  Medical  School.  Pretty  soon  we  will  hear  about  Ed 
driving  over  the  roads  near  Perryville  administering  to  the 
physical  wants  of  the  natives  of  that  section  of  the  country 

’ll  The  class  of  ’ll  is  doing  its  best  to  increase  the  number  of 
lawyers  now  practicing  in  this  city.  Harry  Noeth,  erstwhile 
manager  of  the  basketball  teams,  is  delving  into  Blackstone 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professors  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Law  School.  Incidentally,  he  is  trying  to  take  a short 
cut  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  real  property  by  his  daily 
labors  in  the  Record  Office,  while  working  for  the  Title  Guar- 
antee and  Trust  Co. 

’ll  If  John  Harvard  could  return  to  this  world  and  see  how 
hard  Charles  Lerch  is  laboring  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  he 
would  feel  that  his  University  fulfilled  the  end  for  which  it  was 
founded.  Charles  promises  to  come  back  to  Baltimore  full  of 
legal  learning  and  to  astonish  us  all  with  his  interpretations  of 
the  law. 

’ll  James  A.  Clark  is  another  of  the  class  of  1911  who  aspires  to 
the  Supreme  Bench.  They  say  that  he  is  working  very  hard 
and  that  some  of  the  judges  are  already  beginning  to  feel  un- 
easy. Here’s  hoping,  Jim. 
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’ll  If  you  happen  along  Calvert  Street  about  midnight  some  time 
and  see  a bright  light  in  an  upper  window  in  the  800  block, 
you  will  know  that  Francis  X.  Kearney  is  bending  over  the  very 
latest  edition  of  Materia  Medica.  Frank  is  studying  medicine  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  We  heard  that  he  had 
an  awful  experience  last  October  when  the  naughty  Sopho- 
mores turned  the  hose  on  the  poor  innocent  Freshmen.  Never 
mind,  Frank,  you’ll  be  a Sophomore  by  and  by  and  then  per- 
haps you  can  hold  the  hose. 

» 1 1 If  the  College  mail  is  not  delivered  with  the  utmost  care  and 
dispatch  we  are  going  right  down  to  the  Post  Office  and  register 
a complaint.  Why  have  we  grown  so  bold?  Why  we  now  have 
a friend  in  Court.  Realizing  the  ability  of  Loyola  graduates. 
Uncle  Sam  insisted  upon  Charles  A.  Neuner  accepting  a berth 
in  the  Baltimore  Post  Office.  Confidentially,  we  will  tell  you 
that  Charles  is  destined  to  be  Postmaster-General  in  this  city 
some  day. 
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Hogdla  Ololl^gf  Anwaal 


2Ilfp  Sirg?  of  tlfp  #fa 


Moaning  and  sobbing  thy  heart  away 
In  runic  rhythm  a lonely  lay, 

Dismal  sea,  dost  thou  never  sleep. 

But  croon  forlorn  and  sorrow  and  weep? 

Dost  thy  heart  repent  thee  thy  fatal  sport 
With  the  sailor  laddies  who  ne’er  reached  port? 
Then  mourn  forlorn 
And  sough  on  the  shore. 

Sob  in  the  deep, 

Curb  thy  turbulent  waves 
Roaring  wild  o’er  the  graves 
Of  the  dead. 

Repentant  and  sad 
For  the  sailor  lad, 

Sough,  sob,  weep. 


Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’i6. 
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Am^rira  mh  Hfnternattanal 

HAT  this  generation  shall  see  International  Peace  an  ac- 
complished fact,  we  firmly  trust.  The  unmeaning  waste 
of  war  is  an  offense  to  modern  intelligence.  Its  mortality  is 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  is  found  wanting. 

Between  civilized  nations  war  has  never  settled  the  real 
question  supposed  to  be  at  issue.  No  question  is  ever  settled 
until  it  is  settled,  not  by  might,  but  by  right.  Brute  force  is 
not  the  measure  of  right.  The  issues  of  right  and  wrong  are 
moral  issues — they  are  not  settled  rightly  by  armies  and 
navies. 

That  men  are  parts  and  parcels  forming  the  same  body  is 
today  the  view  of  all  enlightened  men  of  the  world.  Com- 
merce and  political  economy  have  proven  in  a thousand  ways 
that  the  higher  prosperity  of  humanity  depends  upon  the 
higher  prosperity  of  every  individual  and  nation. 

The  reforming  work  then,  for  the  establishment  of  that 
serene  and  radiant  future  of  peace,  must  begin  with  the  indi- 
vidual. For  the  aspiring  soul  of  a nation  can  rise  no  higher 
than  its  source,  and  its  source  is  in  the  wayward  hearts  of 
the  people. 

We  want  justice,  not  success,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  echoing 
and  re-echoing,  from  Mt.  Sinai  down  through  the  ages  of  sun- 
shine and  gloom  that  have  preceded  us,  stands  out  and  will 
ever  stand  out  to  admonish,  aye  to  haunt,  him  that  steeps  his 
hand  in  the  blood  of  another. 

But  the  individual  has  realized  and  believes  that  honor  no 
longer  requires  him  to  fight  duels,  determining  not  whose 
cause  was  right,  but  whose  aim  was  straightest.  So  as  this 
has  been  abolished,  .as  he  firmly  believes  in  tribunals  rather 
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than  in  personal  combat,  therefore  the  nations,  like  the  indi- 
vidual, should  rest  the  discussions  of  their  difficulties  upK>n 
courts  of  justice,  abolish  their  mighty  duelling,  discard  their 
arms,  and  wisely  stop  their  murdering  and  their  wild  race  to 
bankruptcy. 

Bankruptcy,  aye  this  we  may  well  speak  of.  At  a ratio  simply 
appalling  the  resources  of  this  nation,  as  well  as  every  other, 
are  being  absorbed  by  the  expenditures  on  armaments  and 
by  the  interest  on  war  debts.  Were  we  capable  of  appre- 
ciating its  enormity,  we  would  be  staggered  by  the  fact  that 
last  year’s  account  for  armies  and  navies  for  the  civilized 
world  reached  $2,250,000,000.  But  there  are  other  facts  of  war 
even  more  serious  than  its  incurable  folly  or  its  intolerable 
burden.  There  is  its  irreparable  loss.  War  debts  are  a bur- 
den, but  the  loss  that  has  no  gain  to  match  is  the  wanton  and 
uncompensated  waste  of  the  manhood  of  the  nations.  War 
wastes  the  hard-earned  money  of  the  people,  but  its  waste 
of  blood,  its  waste  not  only  of  the  brave  men  who  die,  but  its 
incalculable  waste  of  the  whole  generation  of  possible  heroes 
who  ought  to  have  been  but  are  not — that  waste  is  wild  and 
prodigal— THAT  WASTE  NEVER  CAN  BE  GATHERED 
UP  AGAIN. 

That  great  American  citizen,  Benjamin  Franklin,  is  quoted 
as  saying,  “There  never  was  a good  war  or  a bad  peace.”  But 
notwithstanding,  history  tells  us,  that  men  are  loud  in  their 
talk  of  war’s  compensations. 

They  argue  that  the  nation  makes  progress  through  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  But  in  war  the  Law  of  Progress  and  Sur- 
vival is  reversed.  The  fittest  do  not  survive;  in  the  competi- 
tions of  peace,  the  weak,  the  cowardly,  the  unfit,  go  to  the 
wall,  but  in  the  fierce  testing  of  the  men  on  the  march  and 
on  the  battlefield,  it  is  the  strong,  the  daring,  the  courageous 
who  FALL. 
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War’s  insatiable  call  has  ever  been,  “SEND  US  THE  BEST 
YE  BREED.”  None  but  the  best,  the  virile,  the  self-sacri- 
ficing will  face  the  perils  and  endure  the  hardships  for  a great 
cause.  The  best  go  first.  The  best  stand  in  the  fore-front,  the 
best  are  the  first  to  fall,  the  FITTEST  do  not  survive. 

And,  if  nations  rise,  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  so  by  the 
same  inexorable  law  there  comes  national  reaction  and  decay, 
when  the  fittest  are  destroyed  and  the  parentage  of  the  nation 
is  left  to  the  inferior  and  the  unfit. 

The  law  works  both  ways.  If  it  is  a ladder  by  which  the 
nation  may  climb  to  the  higher  levels  of  physical  fitness  and 
moral  character,  by  the  same  ladder  the  nation  may  sink  to 
lower  grades. 

Many  causes  conspired  to  the  decay  and  the  destruction  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  but  one  abiding  and  persistent  cause 
was  the  continual  and  relentless  wars,  whose  records  make  up 
almost  all  there  is  of  ancient  history. 

The  wars  of  the  Caesars  were  the  slaughter  time  of  Rome’s 
choicest  sons. 

So  with  France — not  even  to  this  day  has  France  recovered 
from  the  awful  loss  of  her  best  blood  in  the  Napoleonic  war. 
The  best  were  taken  from  mid-life,  then  from  old  age,  then 
from  youth.  “A  boy  can  stop  a bullet  of  the  Russians  as  well 
as  a man,”  said  Napoleon.  And  all  the  way  to  Moscow  the 
flower  of  France  was  strewn  and  withered  before  it  came  to 
seed. 

And  what  of  these  UNITED  STATES?  What  has  been 
war’s  loss  to  this  republic?  For  a young  and  peaceful  nation 
to  spend  more  than  67  per  cent,  of  its  entire  annual  federal 
revenue  on  armanents  and  war  debts  is  surely  an  appalling 
situation.  But  what  of  our  loss  in  manhood,  in  moral  fiber, 
in  genuine  patriotism? 

A generation  and  a half  ago,  in  your  one  great  war,  more 
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than  600,000  men  of  the  North  and  more  than  400,000  of  the 
South,  1,000,000  of  the  youth  and  strength  and  hope  of  both 
North  and  South,  died  on  the  Altar  of  Patriotism  and  left  no 
breed  behind.  PERHAPS  THE  SACRIFICE  WAS  NECES- 
SARY—PERHAPS  NOT— BUT  AT  WHAT  A PRICE! 

Dare  you  yet  face  with  open  eyes  the  human  loss  in  that 
one  war?  The  loss  to  the  North  is  beyond  measure.  Old  men 
weep  when  they  recall  the  lads  in  their  tens  and  twenties, 
the  thousands  of  them  who  marched  out  with  them  and  never 
came  back.  To  take  the  seasoned  soldiers  and  men  past  their 
prime,  was  loss  enough.  But  ours  was  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  in  the  bloom  of  their  young  manhood.  And  in  them 
were  slaughtered  the  sons  of  their  heroism,  who  ought  to  have 
been  with  us  today,  but  WHO  NEVER  V/ERE  BORN ! 

Ah,  tlie  effects  present  themselves  before  us  like  the  ghost 
of  murdered  Banquo. 

We  are  solemnly  casting  into  the  sea  the  treasure  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  product  of  our  hands,  the  fruitage  of  the  sweat  of  our 
brow,  and  yet  we  cannot  point  to  a single  act,  moral,  intel- 
lectual or  physical,  wherein  we  may  be  justified. 

As  we  have  seen,  mankind  yields  to  two  great  influences — 
the  intellectual,  which  affects  his  judgment,  and  the  moral, 
affecting  his  sentiment.  The  world  has  ever  strongly  em- 
phasized the  first  and  too  often  minimized  the  second  as  being 
effeminate  and  intangible.  It  has  been  the  intangible,  my 
friends,  sympathy,  love,  honor,  patriotic  devotion,  high  unsel- 
fishness which  has  left  its  impress  in  every  step  of  progress  in 
individual  or  world  development. 

On  no  other  basis  can  the  brotherhood  of  man  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained,  on  no  other  consideration  can  Inter- 
national Peace  be  assured. 

From  the  treaty  of  Ghent  sprang  the  fountains  of  English 
speaking  history.  Since  that  day  these  two  mighty  rivers  of 
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Anglo-Saxon  life  and  influence  have  flowed  steadily  on  side 
by  side,  never  overflowing  their  banks,  but  in  their  onward 
course  bound  in  the  very  nature  of  things  to  mingle  their 
waters  in  the  great  ocean  of  common  destiny  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  common  goal  is  quite  apparent,  the  waters  may  over- 
flow and  God  forbid,  wars  may  come  to  hinder  and  delay, 
but  surely  as  the  day  is  day,  as  right  is  right,  and  rivers  flow 
to  ocean,  problems  of  universal  peace  will  ultimately  find  solu- 
tion in  the  broadest  and  deepest  unity  of  purpose.  The  only 
adequate  SOLUTION  that  presents  itself  for  assuring  the 
observance  of  international  obligations  and  the  maintenance 
of  peace  is  by  the  institution  of  a tribunal,  to  which  shall  be 
submitted  all  disputes  among  nations.  This  tribunal  shall 
be  vested  with  authority  to  initiate  inquiry  into  questionable 
acts  of  international  significance,  and  to  be  clothed  with  all 
the  physical  power  necessary  for  enforcing  its  mandates.  Each 
of  the  associated  powers  bear  in  their  equal  proportion  the 
expense  thereof,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  spirit  displayed  at  the  Hague  Conference  was  noble  and 
fine,  but  there  was  a lack  of  real  earnestness  of  purpose  upon 
the  part  of  those  in  authority.  Once  let  the  big  men  of  the 
nations  get  together  on  this  question  and  International  Peace 
would  follow  speedily. 

This  noble  cause  is  one  that  calls  with  special  propriety  for 
American  leadership,  but  our  vigil  will  be  of  short  length. 
The  day  of  Universal  Peace  is  dawning.  It  is  nearer  than 
many  of  us  suppose.  The  progress  of  civilization  makes  it 
possible.  The  triumph  of  Christianity  makes  it  sure.  It  is 
brought  nearer  by  every  victory  of  intelligence  over  ignor- 
ance— of  law  over  force — of  love  over  hate.  It  is  helped 
forward  by  every  sacrifice  of  self,  by  every  martrydom  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  truth.  Democracy  calls  to  it — for  only 
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in  the  days  of  peace  can  the  people  reign  supreme. 

No  nobler  mission  for  our  beloved  country  can  possibly  be 
imagined  than  to  lead  in  the  sublime  inauguration  of  the  world- 
wide reign  of  peace. 

Is  not  this,  indeed,  the  fore-ordained  destiny  of  the  re- 
public ? 

When  in  the  fullness  of  time,  our  country’s  race  at  length 
is  run,  and  she  shall  take  her  place  in  the  long  list  of  nations, 
that  from  age  to  age  have  been  instruments  in  the  divine  mys- 
tery of  human  progress,  shall  not  her  epitaph  record  that,  even 
as  Greece  gave  the  world  Art,  as  Rome  gave  it  Law,  as  Pales- 
tine gave  it  Faith,  SO  OUR  GREAT  REPUBLIC  GAVE  IT 
PEACE! 

George  B.  Loden,  ’i6. 
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©If?  Srass  Hattb  aain  Sayljaiiiii  Saga"" 

J HAVE  an  almost  “darky-like”  affection  for  the  brass  band. 

When  I make  up  my  mind  to  take  in  a show  I look  first  to 
the  orchestra  which  is  playing  and  then  to  the  name  of  the 
company.  I don’t  know  why  I show  this  partiality — I love 
the  shows  as  much  as  anyone — but  I suppose  it  is  a taste 
acquired  so  long  ago  that  the  date  is  too  far  off  to  remember. 
I can  readily  recall  the  first  time  I attended  school  and  the 
first  time  I rode  on  the  “cars,”  but  I am  not  aware  of  the  time 
v/hen  the  blaring  notes  of  the  brass  band  first  charmed  my 
ears. 

I liked  the  band  in  my  childhood,  v/hy  should  I not  now? 
Those  pipes  and  peeps  of  the  fife  that  sounded  for  all  the  world 
like  a small  sparrow  trying  to  outcry  a screaming  loon?  The 
thud  of  the  bass  drum  and  the  monotonous  umph!  umph!  of 
the  trombone.  But  this  was  to  me  then  the  sweetest  music — 
these  little  squeaks  and  thundering  roars— this  conglomera- 
tion of  sound — the  old  brass  band. 

I like  to  remember  the  little,  wan  postmaster  bravely  strugg- 
ling with  the  big  drum  on  a Vv^indy  day,  when  every  puff 
seemed  as  if  it  would  blow  him  off  his  feet.  The  fat,  perspiring 
German  puffing  and  blowing  on  that  most  wonderful  instru- 
ment, the  bass  horn,  emiting  sonorous  music,  for  so  we  must 
term  those  sighs  and  groans  his  labor  produced. 

I love  the  inspiring  rat-ta-ta-tat  of  the  kettle  drums  and 
the  fifes,  if  possible,  with  its  still  more  inspiring  tune.  But 
above  all,  I love  the  little  brass  band  for  the  memories  it 
brings,  thoughts  of  childhood  and  of  my  younger  days.  How 
vividly  do  I recall  the  picnics  in  the  woods,  how  gayly  we 
marched  to  the  music  to  the  picnic  grounds  and  how  in  the 
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evening  we  returned  tired  but  happy.  The  entertainments! 
The  Shows!  The  Fourth  of  July  celebration!  The  circus! 

I was  recounting  to  my  brother  last  night  some  of  these 
thoughts  which  had  been  caused  by  the  passing  of  the  brass 
band  of  the  circus  which  had  just  entered  town,  and  could  not 
help  remarking  how  times  had  changed  and  what  a difference 
there  was  in  our  lives,  when  I noticed  my  companion  close  his 
eyes  and  appear  as  if  looking  into  the  past. 

‘T  wish  we  could  enjoy  those  times  again,”  he  said,  “when 
we  were  children.  I do  not  mean  that  I want  a dirty,  sticky 
little  urchin  of  three  or  four,  but  there  was  a middle  age,”  as 
he  dreamily  wandered  on,  “in  which  I am  sure  we  could  enjoy 
ourselves  more  than  at  present.  A show  is  but  a show,  now 
that  you  can  go  when  you  please.  It  used  to  be  a great 
occasion.  When  we  saved  up  pennies  (and  what  a time  I had 
making  you  do  it  those  days ! ) we  used  to  prepare  weeks  ahead 
and  discuss  over  and  over  again  just  how  we  were  going  to 
enjoy  ourselves.  A show  was  worth  seeing  then  when  they 
came  so  infrequently.” 

“Do  you  remernber  how  we  hoarded  up  our  pennies  till  all 
the  other  boys  called  us  misers,  we  spent  so  little — and  all  to 
see  a performance  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  in  the  village  opera 
house?  Do  you  remember  how  we  talked  about  it  between 
ourselves  and  could  not  settle  just  how  much  to  pay  for  a 
ticket,  and  how  we  set  out  early  in  the  morning  of  the  event- 
ful day,  fearing  that  we  should  be  late,  and  how,  when  we 
finally  arrived  in  town  we  proudly  asked  for  a ticket  and 
pompously  handed  in  our  money,  and  how  we  raced  into  the 
theater  to  get  the  best  seat  possible  and  how  we  impatiently 
waited  for  the  performance  to  start?  Do  you  enjoy  all  the 
sensations  now?  Or  can  the  fine  clothes  which  you  now  wear 
and  are  so  careful  to  keep  looking  well  give  you  half  as  much 
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pride  as  that  old  mink  tail  cap  you  brought  with  you,  bought 
with  your  own  hard-earned  money  and  which  you  flaunted  in 
the  faces  of  your  companions — a great  luxury  we  thought  it 
then?  Now  you  are  able  to  purchase  any  suit  that  pleases 
you,  but  I cannot  see  that  you  are  half  as  much  pleased  with 
them  as  you  were  with  that  old  cap/’ 

“How  you  offered  excuse  after  excuse  when  you  arrived 
home  for  spending  more  than  you  should  have  done  for  a 
certain  suit;  how  you  looked  at  the  suit  and  considered  the 
money  and  looked  again  at  the  suit — do  you  not  recall  those 
times  with  pleasure?  Now,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  walk  into 
your  tailor’s,  order  a suit  to  your  liking  and  think  no  more 
of  it.” 

“Then  too,  do  you  not  remember  the  circus?  How  we 
stood  watching  with  awe  the  feats  depicted  on  the  billboards — 
how  we  worked  and  slaved  for  the  trainer  to  get  a free  pass, 
and  how  we  scrambled  and  crawled  over  the  bleachers  to  get 
in  the  front  row?  How  we  did  laugh  at  the  funny  clowns 
and  still  funnier  antics  of  the  trick  mule!  With  what  open- 
mouthed  amazement  we  watched  the  acrobats  perform  their 
‘stunts’  in  midair!  What  thorough  enjoyment  it  was!” 

Fred  is  usually  so  quiet  and  taciturn  that  I am  afraid  to 
interrupt  him  when  he  once  gets  started,  but  I thought  that 
a word  of  encouragement  was  necessary.  “Yes,”  I said,  “I 
heartily  wish  that  we  could  get  back  to  the  old  times  again, 
but,  as  you  say,  times  are  changed,  so  I suppose  we  will  have 
to  get  along  as  best  we  can  and  endeavor  to  enjoy  ourselves 
as  much  as  possible.  The  shows  may  not  be  as  pleasing  as 
they  once  were,  but  they  can  at  least  serve  to  bring  to  mind 
remembrances  of  the  day  when  they  were  a treat  and  a luxury. 
Yes,  I long  as  much  as  you  do  for  those  pleasing  inconven- 
iences of  our  childhood,  and  if  it  were  not  for  our  social  posi- 
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tion  I would  go  to  see  this  circus  and  sit  on  a hard  ‘bleacher’ 
seat  just  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  but  the  dictates  of  society 
prevents  me  from  doing  it.” 

“But  there!  Look  at  that  ridiculously  small  man  steering 
that  large  drum  around  the  corner,  and  that  pop-eyed,  red- 
faced German  puffing  on  a horn  that  looks  as  though  it  were 
made  for  the  giants  to  use!” 

G.  Alfred  Peters,  H.  S.  ’13. 


“MUTAT  TERRA  VICES.” 

Apples  failing. 

Snow  birds  calling. 

Silent,  home  and  hill ; 
Summer  bowers. 

Silver  showers. 

And  all  the  Master’s  will. 


George  B.  Loden,  ’16. 
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I /V 


JIrtrp 

What  would  you  take  for  that  wee  little  mite 
You  lovingly  soothe  into  slumber  tonight? 

For  that  rosy-cheeked  face  you  press  to  your  own, 

And  you  kiss  the  child  lips  of  the  man  to  be  grown, 

For  that  chubby  soft  hand  you  as  tenderly  press 
As  you  tuck  it  away  with  a good-night  caress; 

What  would  you  take,  mother? 

What  would  you  take? 

What  would  you  take  for  that  sweet  little  smile, 

That  breaks  like  the  day  dawn,  devoid  of  all  guile? 

For  that  Hash  from  those  peep-eyes,  overflowing  with  love 
Wirelessed  to  you  mother,  straight  from  above. 

For  that  voice  filled  with  meaning,  attuned  to  a coo, 
Metred  to  laughter’s  sweet  music  for  you; 

What  would  you  take,  mother? 

What  would  you  take? 

Why  should  I ask  you?  I know  you  would  not 
Part  with  your  cherub,  whatever  the  lot. 

Wealth’s  no  inducement,  the  mother  and  wife 
For  the  babe  in  her  arms  would  sacrifice  life; 

Yes,  spurn  the  world’s  treasures,  repudiate  pelf. 

For  the  child  that  she  nurtures  is  dearer  than  self. 
Naught  would  you  take,  mother, 

Naught  would  you  take. 


Alumnus. 
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Whtn  N^lj00n  the  ^opbamareB 

J_J  IGH  up  in  the  heavens  hung  a slice  of  golden  moon.  Over 
near  Grant’s  Hall  a quintet  of  late-returning  students 
were  singing  in  low,  sentimental  tones  while  occasionally  the 
tenor  voice  rose  sharp  and  clear  on  the  cool  night  air. 

It  was  the  twenty-eighth  of  September.  Two  days  before 
there  had  jumped  off  the  rear  steps  of  the  1.55  College  Special 
a stylishly  dressed  youth  v/ith  blonde  hair,  blue  eyes  and  sunset 
cheeks  that  were  the  envy  of  every  girl  who  sav/  them.  He 
was  evidently  sixteen  years  of  age  and  his  name  was  Nelson. 
With  him  came  his  sister  v/ho  resembled  him  v/ith  the  same 
fair  skin  and  tender  features.  He  had  rented  tv/o  rooms  in 
Chester  Hall  “just  for  comfort,”  as  he  afterv/ards  explained, 
although  for  the  past  two  days  his  sister  had  occupied  one 
and  remained  v/ith  him  until  he  v/as  settled  in  cheerful  ease, 
for  Jerry  Nelson  v/as  the  baby  of  the  family,  v/hich  meant 
that  he  was  hopelessly  spoiled.  Nelson  had  posed  as  a “bad 
character”  to  all  those  v/ho  had  dropped  in  to  see  him.  Tobacco 
pouches  v/ere  scattered  all  over  the  room  in  a sort  of  inviting 
v/ay  v/hile  champagne  corks  v/ere  strung  across  the  mantle 
piece  in  ostentatious  profusion. 

About  this  time  the  sophomores  had  been  at  their  hazing, 
contrary  to  all  college  rules  and  unmindful  of  the  entreaties 
of  the  faculty.  Thompson,  a freshman,  had  been  taken  out  the 
night  before  and  given  a glue  bath  in  a horse-trough  v/hile 
Bender  v/as  compelled  to  send  a love  letter  v/ith  a delicious- 
appearing  package  of  soot  to  Miss  Nancy  Winkle-spoon  v/ho 
v/as  an  elderly  spinster  and  an  ardent  suffragette.  Ford,  a 
classmate  of  Nelson,  had  v/hispered  to  him  that  the  sophomores 
had  marked  him  for  the  night  of  the  tv/enty-eighth.  No  v/on- 
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der,  for  Nelson  had  leaped  into  social  popularity  in  a day  and 
had  even  fluttered  some  immutable  hearts  that  hitherto  had 
remained  unsusceptible  to  the  gallantry  of  noble  sophomores. 

Outside  on  the  dew-moistened  grass  seven  sophomores  were 
sitting  behind  the  hedge  that  encircles  Chester  Hall.  “Are 
you  sure  his  sister  has  gone?”  inquired  one.  “Yes,  dead  cer- 
tain she  took  the  4.20  train  this  afternoon,”  came  an  answer. 
Then  followed  a fracas  of  short  duration  which  left  them  in 
doubt  whether  it  was  Nelson’s  sister  or  the  school  teacher  at 
Mountville  who  had  taken  the  4.20  train  that  afternoon.  “Oh, 
let’s  risk  it,”  said  a burly  sophomore,  sizzling  with  expectation 
like  the  escape  valve  on  a radiator. 

It  was  late  and  the  corridor  was  as  dark  as  the  throat  of  a 
Numidian  lion.  “Room  44  at  your  command,”  whispered  a 
successful  searcher  who  had  been  groping  about  and  feeling 
the  numbers  on  forty  other  doors. 

“Let’s  go  in  one  at  a time  all  together,”  said  a humorously- 
inclined  individual.  “Oh,  shut  up  and  be  serious,”  growled 
one  named  Burlington,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  ringleader. 

The  window  was  up  and  the  moon  cast  its  beams  on  a 
luxuriant  leopard-skin  rug,  giving  the  scene  a weird  effect. 
Over  near  the  other  end  of  the  room  was  a bed  and  Burling- 
ton tiptoed  slowly  towards  it.  There  on  the  bed  lay  a sleep- 
ing form  with  soft,  effeminate  features  and  arms  as  white  as 
the  pillow.  He  touched  a hand  and — it  was  a woman!  At 
that  moment  she  awoke  with  a cry  of  frightened  alarm,  bound- 
ed out  of  bed  to  the  latchkey  and  rushed  for  the  phone  on  the 
mantle-piece.  The  sophomores  stood  spellbound. 

“Hello,  Exchange?  Yes.  Well,  give  me  the  police  station, 
quick.  It  this  the  Captain?  Well,  I have  seven  burglars, 
what?  Yes,  seven,  one,  two,  three,  yes,  seven,  and  I awoke 
and  found  them  in  my  room  this  instant.  One  of  them  has  a 
rope,  evidently  to  lower  my  jewelry  case.  Yes,  Chester  Hall, 
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Room  44.  Come  quick.” 

Burlington  sank  to  the  floor  on  his  knees.  ‘‘Oh,  please 
lady,  please  let  us  go.  It’s  all  a mistake.  We  were  looking  for 
a little  boy  to  take  him  for  a walk.” 

“Going  to  what?”  she  asked  wildly. 

“Take  him  for  a walk,  that  is,  I mean,  to  haze  him,”  replied 
Burlington  with  little  hope  of  mercy. 

“Haze  a little  boy?  Oh,  you  cruel  monsters.  What  is 
his  name?” 

“Nelson,”  he  purred  sadly. 

“My  brother,”  she  gasped  and  fell  back  upon  the  bed.  “Oh, 
what  is  the  world  coming  to.  How  lucky  I was  to  save  the 
life  of  my  poor  little  brother  from  a gang  of  ruffians.  Oh,  I 
hope  every  one  of  you  will  get  a life  sentence.” 

“Oh,  please,  lady,  do  let  us  go.  We  are  innocent  boys  and 
we  meant  no  harm” — 

‘^What?.  No  harm  with  that  rope?.  Oh,  you  cruel,  hard- 
hearted man.  How  can  you  tell  a lie  when  you  face  the  gal- 
lows?” 

“Oh,  dear  lady,  if  you  let  us  go,  we’ll  go  to  our  mothers 
and”— 

“I  hear  them  coming,”  she  shouted  joyously,  and  Burlington, 
the  husky  sophomore,  listened  while  a big  tear  rolled  down 
his  face  and  into  his  open  mouth. 

“This  will  ruin  our  characters  forever,”  he  said  sobbingly, 
and  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  a huge,  febrile  hand.  Burlington 
then  resorted  to  prayer,  entreaty  having  failed. 

“Oh,  what  will  your  poor  mothers  say  when  they  see  this 
in  the  papers?  Poor  men!”  and  she  wept,  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  “Poor  men!  I feel  something  softening  my  heart 
tov/ard  you.  Some  prayer  of  yours  is  being  answered.”  At 
this  Burlington  poured  heart  and  soul  into  his  intercessions 
and  raced  over  different  litanies,  waylaying  all  distractions. 
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“Now,  unfortunate  men,  I will  grant  you  a half  hour's 
liberty  to  telegraph  to  your  mothers  a sad  farewell.  Extend 
to  them  my  heartfelt  sorrow,  but  tell  them  to  bear  up  well 
as  they  will  meet  their  sons  in  heaven.  Now  go.  The  patrol 
will  call  for  you  at  the  telegraph  office  in  a half  hour  sharp.” 

It  is  true  that  they  appeared  at  the  telegraph  office  a half 
hour  later,  is  it  not?  Yes,  it  is  not.  When  those  sophomores 
felt  themselves  in  pure,  unsophisticated  liberty  they  struck 
out  for  their  rooms  like  escaped  convicts  swimming  for  a 
foreign  shore. 

“Gee,  but  this  false  hair  came  near  falling  off  when  I jumped 
out  of  bed,”  said  Nelson  to  himself  as  he  closed  the  door. 
“But  of  all  successful  plots  this  was  the  greatest.  Just  to 
think  that  that  telephone  wire  leads  under  that  old  Demos- 
thenes instead  of  into  a police  station.  By  the  way.  I'll  have 
to  sneak  that  back  in  the  dean's  office  and  connect  it  up  again 
before  dawn.”  And  he  chuckled  and  laughed  and  felt  proud. 

Did  it  get  out?  Why  didn’t  you  ask  if  it  was  up  to  the 
North  Pole  by  lo  o'clock?  Why,  it  raced  and  raged  around 
college  like  wildfire  and  students  v^rote  home  for  cheques  to 
treat  Nelson,  others  fought  for  his  company  and  fabricated  all 
kinds  of  excuses  just  to  be  seen  conversing  with  him. 

And  the  vanquished  sophomores  resolved  never  again  to 
molest  pink-cheeked  boys  with  blue  eyes  and  delicate,  fair- 
skinned arms. 


Joseph  J.  Quinn,  'i6. 
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**  KtUntwxL  ’’ 

AVE  you  ever  noticed,  as  you  traversed  some  tract  of 
tangled,  half-cleared  woodland,  in  what  a desultory 
manner  certain  berry  pickers  endeavor  to  fill  their  receptacles? 
On  they  rush,  from  bush  to  bush,  after  the  fashion  of  the  bob- 
bing humming  bird,  ever  drawn  further  and  further  into  the 
copse  by  a sort  of  mental  mirage  of  more  luscious  berries  on 
the  bush  beyond,  neglecting  the  while  the  toothsome  harvest 
which  would  be  theirs  did  they  but  pause  to  draw  aside  the 
foliage  on  perhaps  any  one  of  the  slighted  shrubs.  Their 
wonted  reward  is  entanglement  in  some  inadvertent  morass, 
while  their  more  staid  companions  saunter  joyfully  homeward 
with  bursting  baskets,  a bulging  guerdon  for  pleasant,  re- 
quited labor. 

Much  after  this  fashion  do  readers  peruse  their  books. 
Some  fancy  that  voraciousness  atones  for  a lack  of  thorough- 
going study  of  them.  They  rush  pell-mell  through  a book 
and  straightway  crush  out  its  fertile  seeds  of  thought  in  their 
minds  by  weighing  them  down  beneath  the  burden  of  another 
mass  of  reading  matter.  Like  the  berry  pickers,  they  run  on 
and  on  without  plucking  the  true  v/ealth  of  fruitage  which 
should  be  theirs. 

Reading  of  this  sort  is  not  only  most  regrettable,  but  it  is 
also  unfair,  both  to  the  reader  and  to  the  author. 

When  a writer  takes  up  his  pen  to  convey  the  message  of  his 
impressionistic  heart  through  the  mouths  of  the  book’s  char- 
acters, to  the  great  world  of  his  readers,  he  labors  over  his 
brain-child — the  book — with  a loving  care  of  which  the  average 
reader  has  scarce  the  slightest  conception.  No  trial  is  too 
onerous,  no  sacrifice  too  costly,  which  enables  him  to  add  one 
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more  delicate  touch  to  the  intellectual  Adonis  to  attract  his 
prospective  reader-guests.  If  we  could  but  see  the  careful 
word-artist,  travelling  for  days  in  the  uncouth  mountain  fast- 
nesses to  gain  color  for  one  more  vivid  touch  to  the  beauty 
of  his  scene;  if  we  could  follow  him  for  days  into  the  fetid 
retreats  of  the  slums,  striving  to  place  one  more  realistic 
speech  on  the  tongue  of  one  of  his  characters,  then  we  would 
not  rush  so  heedlessly  by  and  neglect  altogether  the  child 
which  he  has,  with  such  infinite  pains,  dressed  in  gorgeous 
raiment.  Merest  justice  dictates  that  we  pause  to  gaze  at  the 
beauty  of  the  work,  that  we  should  meet  the  pains-taking  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  author  with  correlative  care  and  intelligent 
perusal  on  our  part. 

Even  more  obvious  is  the  careless  reader’s  unfairness  to 
himself.  When  he  has  closed  the  book  upon  the  last  chapter 
and  allows  a space  of  time  to  elapse,  in  the  meantime  de- 
vouring a new  mass  of  reading  matter,  and  then  endeavor 
to  call  to  mind  some  profit  gained  from  it,  what  happens? 
He  finds  that  the  matter  lies,  unassimilated,  deep  down  in  his 
mind,  hidden  under  the  layers  of  literature  more  recently  taken 
in,  while  he  has  garnered  practically  nothing  from  those  per- 
manent sheaves  of  gold  that  may  be  gleaned  from  every  book 
worthy  of  the  name.  Such  reading  reminds  one  of  the  tale 
of  the  plutocrat  who  hired  the  most  famous  chef  in  all  the 
land  and  then  persisted  in  bolting  down,  unmasticated,  the 
most  delicious  products  of  h;s  skill. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  we  enlist  our 
sympathies  upon  the  side  of  the  tiresome  pedant  who  chortles 
in  disgust  at  a ripping  football  story  or  rolls  his  eyes  in  horror 
when  the  hero  tenderly  takes  the  heroine  into  his  arms,  or  of 
the  consumptive  bookworm  who  pores  all  his  nights  over 
musty  tomes  of  antiquity — but  this  is  upon  the  other  end  of  the 
axis  of  extremes  and  belongs,  properly,  to  another  essay.  What 
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we  are  endeavoring  to  bring  out  is  the  fact  that  the  careful 
perusal  of  one  book  is  worth  more  than  the  careless  reading  of 
half  a dozen;  that  “quality,  not  quantity,”  is  an  adage  which 
holds  true  in  literature  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  endeavor, 
or,  in  other  and  more  concise  words,  that  the  author’s  dream 
of  an  ideal  reader  is  one  who  reads  “multum  non  multa.” 

Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’i6. 


A &0ng  of  g>pn«g 


Welcome,  faery  Spring-maid, 
Welcome,  silver  shower. 
Welcome,  golden  sunshine. 
Welcome,  baby-flower. 


Gone  the  storms  of  winter, 

Gone  the  sluggish  snow; 

Beauty  walks  the  woodland. 

Zephyrs  are  ablow. 

Welcome,  faery  Spring-maid, 

Welcome,  silver  shower. 

Welcome,  golden  sunshine. 

Welcome,  baby-flower. 

J.  Bart  Muth,  ’i6. 
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^Irurufliitt  In 

IJPON  the  sunny  slopes  of  a mountain  town  secluded  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  Stevenson  spent  his  boyhood 
days.  There  it  was  among  those  silent  vales  and  whispering 
forests  that  he  set  aglow  the  spark  of  genius  which  he  kept 
bright  through  life  with  an  ardent  flame,  only  to  be  extin- 
guished in  the  far-away  Southern  seas.  Like  a flower  he  arose 
silently  among  the  hills  of  Scotland,  emitted  a sweet  aroma 
that  can  be  inhaled  by  all  his  readers,  and  solitary  he  died  on 
the  distant  island  of  Samoa. 

Prevented  from  mingling  with  other  children  by  ill  health, 
Stevenson  in  childhood  developed  a love  for  literature.  Friends 
of  his  boyhood  days  were  few,  and  even  the  truest  found  in 
him  a listless  companion.  His  disposition  was  such  that  it  tinged 
even  the  gayest  society  with  melancholy.  But  the  days  of  boy- 
hood passed  like  shadows  of  a dream,  and  gradually  merged 
into  youth,  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  Travelers  to  Edin- 
burgh remarked  that  the  indolent  fellow  with  soft  brown  eyes 
seemed  to  have  drunk  the  sunlight  under  Southern  vines. 

Unlike  other  boys,  Stevenson  dreamed  away  his  indolent 
young  years.  As  a caged  bird  yearns  to  fly  off  into  sunnier 
climes,  the  Scottish  youth  longed  for  distant  lands.  Wander- 
ing into  a seaport  town,  he  would  watch  the  ships  like  specks 
in  the  ofling,  blend  into  nothingness,  and  burning  with  a desire 
to  be  with  them,  would  sit  and  weep  on  the  sea-sprayed  piers 
of  Leith.  Often,  too,  he  would  lean  over  the  great  brown 
bridge  which  connects  the  new  town  with  the  old  and  watch 
the  trains  smoking  out  from  under  him  on  a voyage  to  brighter 
skies. 

Stevenson  was  sent  to  college  to  continue  in  his  father’s 
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'ootsteps,  that  of  an  engineer.  He  had  no  calling  for  such  a 
profession  and  gradually  turned  to  the  more  fascinating  study 
pf  English  literature. 

While  the  external  course  of  his  life  seemed  smooth,  the 
ieeper  current  had  a far  more  troubled  stream.  With  the 
ihought  of  a great  author  in  his  mind,  he  would  essay  to 
mitate  famous  writers,  only  to  have  his  articles  returned  as 
inavailable  by  the  leading  editors  of  the  country.  Undis- 
nayed,  however,  he  continued  his  efforts  without  any  appar- 
ent prospect  of  success.  In  the  agony  of  persistent  and  patient 
abor  he  learned  to  write.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  persever- 
ince  that  he  owes  his  facility  of  expression  and  pleasing  style, 
vhich  no  author  seems  able  to  imitate. 

Stevenson  looked  back  v/ith  joyous  reminiscences  upon  the 
lays  of  his  early  youth.  Although  he  traveled  carefree 
:hrough  many  lands  and  over  many  seas,  in  later  life  the  years 
nost  dear  and  the  days  he  loved  the  most  were  when  he 
•oamed  the  hills  of  Scotland  v/ith  his  penny  version  book.  In 
:hese  early  boyhood  rambles  he  built  his  fascinating  style 
vhich  speaks  to  the  poet  that  exists  in  every  man  and  which 
las  brought  to  tired  men  in  cities  a new  vision  of  the  won- 
lers  of  the  earth.  Great  statesmen  and  great  soldiers  with  all 
:heir  toils  have  done  less  to  help  mankind  than  has  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  for  of  all  boons  that  man  can  bring  to  man 
lone  is  greater  than  to  give  vision  to  his  eyes,  impulse  to  his 
nind  and  love  of  the  elemental  life  of  which  he  is  a part. 

Joseph  J.  Quinn,  *i6. 

S>tfiipn0on  in  Sfatb 

pHE  near  approach  of  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  makes  it  especially  fit- 
:ing  that  we  should  recall  his  death  and  some  of  the  incidents 
pf  his  varied  and  adventurous  career. 
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Stevenson  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  thirteenth  of  No- 
vember, 1850.  His  early  years  were  marred  by  a disease  which 
through  his  life  dogged  his  footsteps,  pursuing  him  from  coun- 
try to  country,  and  finally  exiling  him  from  his  native  land. 
Truly  it  may  be  said  that  death  was  ever  at  his  heels. 

His  first  novel  was  a story  of  the  Pentland  Rising;  his  first 
success.  Treasure  Island.  In  all  his  novels  he  exhibited  a 
kindly  disposition  towards  Americans  and  Catholics.  That 
he  may  at  times,  in  spite  of  his  kindly  feeling  toward  the 
Catholic  Church,  misunderstood  its  actions  or  misinterpreted 
its  rites,  can  readily  be  conceded.  This  occurred  very  infre- 
quently, however,  and  his  defense  of  Father  Damien  places 
him  immediately  above  charges  of  bigotry  and  makes  him  of 
especial  interest  to  pupils  of  the  Catholic  schools. 

In  1889,  after  traveling  from  place  to  place,  Stevenson’s 
health  steadily  grew  worse.  He  resolved  to  exile  himself  from 
his  native  land.  While  taking  a yachting  trip  he  stopped  at 
Samoa,  and  liking  the  place,  settled  there.  It  is  with  this 
period  of  his  life,  by  far  the  most  interesting,  that  we  are 
chiefly  concerned.  It  is  here  that  Stevenson,  the  man,  stands 
forth. 

From  the  beginning  he  loved  the  Samoans,  both  natives  and 
half-castes.  In  these  latter  he  took  an  especial  interest,  feeling 
that  they  were  social  outcasts,  despised  alike  by  native  and 
white.  To  give  them  some  social  diversion,  Stevenson  offered 
them  the  use  of  his  house  for  their  parties  and  dances.  Sad 
to  relate,  this  well-meaning  effort  at  social  uplift  failed  on 
account  of  dissensions  among  the  castes  themselves.  Steven- 
son did  not,  however,  restrict  his  interest  in  Samoans  to  the 
half-castes.  He  took  a general  interest  in  all  the  natives,  and 
was  well  beloved  by  them.  They  called  him  Tusitalla,  or 
Tale-Teller.  His  efforts  to  befriend  the  natives  were  greatly 
resented  by  the  resident  magistrates  of  the  allies,  who  held 
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Samoa  in  their  grip.  At  one  time  he  was  threatened  with  ban- 
ishment by  them. 

While  in  Samoa,  Stevenson’s  health  had  steadily  improved, 
so  that  the  news  of  his  death  fell  like  a thunderclap  upon  that 
country  and  later  upon  the  whole  world.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  December  fourth,  1894,  Lloyd  Osbourne  was  seen  gal- 
loping hatless  and  coatless  into  Apia.  It  was  at  once  sus- 
pected that  Stevenson  was  ill.  Two  physicians  immediately 
responded  to  the  call,  but  from  the  first  little  hope  was  held 
out,  and  he  breathed  his  last  two  hours  later.  Death  had 
treated  him  kindly,  coming  in  the  form  he  had  so  often  wished 
for — swift,  sudden,  and  sharp. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  writing  two  new 
books,  which  promised  to  be  numbered  among  his  best — 
St.  Ives  and  Weir  of  Hermiston.  “Like  a soldier  charging 
home  with  victory  on  his  lips,  he  was  smitten  by  the  long- 
threatening,  long-delayed  stroke  of  death” — thus  writes  one  of 
his  biographers,  such  great  promise  did  the  beginnings  of 
these  books  hold  forth.  Still  another  view  of  the  death  is 
taken  by  a biographer  who  says:  “The  gods  were  unwilling 
that  so  bright  a flower  should  fade.” 

As  soon  as  Stevenson  breathed  his  last,  a body  of  faithful 
natives  commenced  to  hew  a path  through  the  woods — an 
Alofa,  or  Road  of  Gratitude,  as  they  called  it.  All  night  long 
the  dense  woods  echoed  to  the  sound  of  axes.  No  band  of 
choristers  could  have  chanted  a hymn  more  pleasing  to  the 
romantic  soul  of  Stevenson  than  was  the  steady  thud  of  the 
axes  wielded  by  the  hands  of  the  faithful  natives,  for  whom 
he  had  done  so  much. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  road  v/as  completed,  and  the  same 
day  Stevenson  was  buried,  high  on  the  slopes  of  forest-clad 
Mount  Vaea.  The  last  thirteen  hundred  feet  his  body 
was  raised  by  ropes.  His  tomb  was  erected  by  the  natives  on 
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the  very  spot  where  in  life  he  was  accustomed  to  seek  for 
solitude  and  to  dream.  Far  from  turmoil  and  strife  it  stands, 
in  the  midst  of  ineffable  grandeur,  where  the  stillness  is  only 
broken  by  the  song  of  the  birds  in  the  tree-tops,  the  whistle  of 
the  breeze  through  the  forest,  the  far-away  murmur  of  the  sea. 
A fast-flowing  brook  burbles  by.  At  times  a primeval  hush 
settles  upon  the  forest,  and  we  hear  only  the  low  hum  of 
insects,  like  a soul  in  zephyrous  converse  with  its  Maker.  The 
rustic  bridge,  which  Stevenson  himself  had  built,  and  which 
had  often  bent  beneath  his  footsteps,  was  the  only  reminder 
of  man.  Here  he  lies. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  tomb  was  written  his  own  favorite 
poem : 

“Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky. 

Dig  the  grave,  and  let  me  lie ; 

Glad  did  I live,  and  gladly  die, 

And  I laid  me  down  with  a will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me: 

There  he  lies,  where  he  longed  to  be; 

Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea. 

And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill.” 

On  the  western  face  was  written,  “The  Tomb  of  Tusitalla,” 
in  Samoan,  followed  by  the  v/ords  of  Ruth’s  speech  to  Naomi. 
Above  are  a thistle  and  hybiscus  intertwined,  fitting  emblems 
of  the  two-fold  influences  that  shaped  his  life — his  barren  but 
beloved  Northland,  and  sunny,  tropical  home. 

The  surrounding  scenery  is  luxurious  and  superb.  High 
above  towers  Mount  Vaea,  clothed  with  rich  tropical  verdure. 
Far  below  a lazy  stretch  of  sea,  with  the  white  lines  of  the 
reef  like  v/hitened  teeth  projecting  above  the  surface.  On  one 
side  the  broad  and  placid  Pacific,  emblematic  of  his  steady  rise 
in  the  world  of  letters ; on  the  other,  a turbulent,  boiling  inlet. 
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reef-strewn,  closely  resembling  his  life  as  a man,  his  fiery, 
emotional  nature,  his  noble  and  generous  heart. 

And  so  we  leave  him  where  he 

'‘Sleeps  in  the  sight  and  the  sound  of  the 
infinite  southern  sea. 

Weary  and  well  content.” 

Roger  F.  O’Leary,  ’i6. 


^teofnaan  tljf  groatman 


c<gTEVENSON  is  one  of  those  writers  with  whom  the 
theme  matters  little,  the  writer  everything.”  His  prose 
is  precious  for  its  own  sake,  like  the  prose  of  De  Quincy  and 
Hazlitt.  Tv/eny-some  odd  volum.es  of  essays,  novels  and  fan- 
tastic romance  he  bequeathed  to  the  autumn  of  the  Victorian 
era,  and  it  is  with  cheers  that  we  follow  him  home  with  his 
golden  sheaves,  and  hail  him  as  a worthy  husbandman,  the 
last  great  proseman  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Save  in  the  gifts  of  health  and  religion,  all  the  stars  which 
shone  on  Stevenson’s  nativity  were  propitious.  He  has  a 
genius,  a sanity  and  gaiety  which  blows  throughout  his  vol- 
umes with  the  vigor  of  a highland  breeze. 

As  a stylist  Stevenson  ranks  high  among  the  writers  of  our 
tongue.  His  expressions  are  crystal  clear,  his  sentences  bal- 
anced, and  his  paragraphs  run  along  smoothly  and  quiet  like 
som.e  runnel  among  the  rocks  of  the  moorland.  It  is  to  Ste- 
venson’s creative  imagination  that  we  owe  many  haunting 
phrases  used  in  our  language  today:  "The  sun  galloping  over 
the  heavens” ; "The  quiet  talk  of  the  runnel  over  the  stones” ; 
"The  day  tiptoe  on  the  threshold  of  the  east.” 

Stevenson’s  writings  are  readable  not  only  at  the  dawn  of 
our  literary  career,  but  also  in  the  twilight  of  life,  when  the 
sun  is  low-setting.  They  are  to  us  what  the  old  Roman  orator 
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claimed  literature  to  be  for  him:  “Haec  studia  adulescentiam 
alunt,  senectutem  oblectant,  secundas  ornant,  adversis  perfu- 
gium  ac  solatium  praebent,  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt 
foris,  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur.” 

His  essays  are  lyrical,  and  would  have  been  more  numerous 
had  be  continued  to  follow  Sterne  as  a model,  instead  of  Scott. 
In  them  we  see  prodigally  scattered  all  the  lyrical  qualities 
of  the  man. 

The  deep  pathos  lying  just  below  the  surface  of  all  his 
works  and  covered  by  a light  film  of  playful  pleasantries  and 
quiet  humor  may  be  seen  in  the  lines  of  his  own  epitaph : 

“Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 

Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie ; 

Glad  did  I live,  and  gladly  die. 

And  I lay  me  down  with  a will.” 

Stevenson  will  ever  live  with  warm  affection  in  Catholic 
hearts  for  his  valiant  defense  of  Father  Damien,  the  worker 
among  the  lepers  of  Molokai.  When  Dr.  Hyde  had  so  de- 
graded himself  and  stooped  so  low  as  to  write  foulest  of  lies 
about  the  martyr  of  Molokai,  it  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
though  himself  of  the  religion  of  Dr.  Hyde,  who  disputed 
clearly  and  logically  those  infamous  untruths.  Damien  left 
his  home,  his  affections — aye,  even  his  native  land,  to  become 
the  angel  of  those  on  that  leper  isle  whose  rattling  bones  filled 
even  the  soil  with  filth.  And  so  flinging  aside  every  glint  of 
hope,  he  became  not  only  the  spiritual  adviser  of  these  unfor- 
tunates, but  their  nurse,  their  carpenter,  their  consolation  and 
their  all. 

That  an  apology  need  be  written  for  a man  of  such  sacri- 
fice is  deplorable,  but  eternal  praise  be  Stevenson’s  that  when 
he  saw  the  dire  necessity  of  such  an  apology  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  write. 
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For  the  honesty  and  straightforwardness  which  he  exhibited 
in  the  defense  of  Damien;  for  his  glorious  tribute  to  the 
Jesuits  in  “Across  the  Plains”;  for  his  simple  poetry  and 
strong,  clear  prose,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will  live  and  reign 
in  many  hearts,  though  he  died  with  a thousand  stories  in 
his  own. 

J.  Bart  Muth,  ’i6. 


DEATH’S  SONNET 

How  often.  Death,  I hear  thy  pinions  beat 
The  mystic  hushed  air,  in  dead  of  night. 

When  bearest  thou  a soul  to  heavenly  light, 

A suppliant  at  the  fearsome  Maker’s  feet. 

But  ah!  what  horror  chills  emotion’s  seat. 

When  midnight,  ’neath  the  Arktos’  silver  light. 
Yields  up  my  loved  friend  to  thy  stern  blight. 
Thou  bear’st  him  far.  Death,  alien  shades  to  greet. 

’Twas  God  who  breathed  into  our  mortal  sod, 

And  now  reclaims  the  selfsame  breath  he  gave ; 

A boon  too  great  for  man — base  earth-born  clod — 
To  form  a respiration  for  his  God; 

Though  God  forms  man  but  for  the  grave. 

He  grants  this  priceless  gift — a soul  to  save. 

Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’i6. 
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Atau^m^nt 

J T WAS  a warm,  drowsy  afternoon  in  mid-summer.  The 
yellow  sunshine  flecked  the  hillside  with  specks  of  molten 
gold.  Two  Indians,  their  dusky  faces  alight  with  the  animal 
joy  of  a good  fire  and  a good  meal,  sat  on  their  haunches  in  the 
midst  of  a secluded  forest  glen.  Their  faces  were  stolid  and 
brutal,  the  lowest  type  of  Indian.  They  had  traveled  from  afar, 
Wonotah,  the  elder,  was  come  to  visit  his  mother  whom  ten 
years  ago  he  had  left  to  seek  new  lands  to  the  westward  where 
the  white  man  was  unknown.  Long  since  had  the  little  brown 
woman,  her  beady  eyes  alight  with  the  mute  tenderness  of 
dumb  oxen,  been  forgotten,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  smallpox 
in  the  far-off  country.  Fleeing  before  the  scourge,  he  had 
ridden  night  and  day  toward  his  mother’s  village.  A boon 
companion,  more  selfish  than  Wonotah,  if  that  could  be,  had 
accompanied  him.  Behind  them  all  day  long  lurked  the 
shadow  of  the  smallpox. 

The  conversation  consisted  of  frequent  grunts  and  monosyl- 
lables, varied  with  occasional  gestures.  The  catch  of  the 
evening  had  evidently  been  plentiful,  for  five  large  trout  hung 
broiling  before  the  fire.  When  the  shadows  lengthened,  a 
hush  settled  upon  the  two  and  they  lapsed  into  slumber,  a 
slumber  disturbed  by  occasional  moans  and  the  scratch  of 
their  hands  against  half  naked!  bodies. 

As  the  night  waned  the  scratching  increased,  flakes  of  skin 
fell  off  and  they  were  bleeding.  At  length  Wonotah  awoke  to 
feel  the  warm  blood  trickling  down  his  cheek.  Awakening 
his  companion  he  pointed  to  his  face  which  could  be  dimly 
discerned  by  the  light  of  the  dawning  day.  The  other  looked 
critically  at  him,  his  face,  his  body,  his  arms  and  legs,  and 
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then  muttered  one  word,  after  which  they  both  fell  silent.  It 
w’as  the  Indian  word  for  smallpox. 

Gravely,  and  with  few  words,  they  discussed  the  situation. 
It  was  a matter  of  hours  only  ere  the  other  would  develop 
the  disease.  Meanwhile  they  would  ride  to  the  village.  If 
they  fought  their  battle  for  life  out  here  in  the  wilds  the  others 
might  escape.  No  good  would  come  to  Wonotah  even  if  he 
reached  the  village  in  safety,  for  there  was  none  of  that  mys- 
terious vaccine  nearer  than  a hundred  miles — but  the  desire 
for  companionship  was  overpowering.  Never  in  their  selfish 
cowardly  lives  had  they  denied  themselves  anything,  and  they 
shivered  when  they  thought  of  dying  alone  v/ith  perhaps  days 
between  them  and  the  buzzards  to  eat  their  bones.  All  their 
thoughts  on  the  matter  were  summed  up  in  the  final  words  of 
Wonotah,  “We  no  die  alone,’’  he  had,  “squaws  nurse  us.” 

Apathetically  they  sat  on  their  horses  and  rode  homeward. 
All  about  was  peace  and  silence.  Above  the  heavens  were 
throbbing  with  a warm  pink.  Down  through  the  pines  they 
plunged,  their  mustangs  pacing  steadily.  Only  the  dull  thud 
of  their  horses’  hoofs  broke  the  stillness.  At  times  they 
plunged  into  gorges  of  impenetrable  gloom.  Wonotah  swayed 
in  his  saddle.  Finally  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
passing  over,  with  much  clatter,  the  bridge  spanning  a brawl- 
ing stream  that  cascaded  a few  feet  farther  down  into  a mag- 
nificent water-fall.  Below  the  waters  swirled  in  shadowy 
whirlpools.  Wontah’s  gigantic  frame  reeled  from  fever  as  he 
crossed  the  bridge — the  cool  water  lured  him,  his  mustang 
stumbled  badly,  but  he  pressed  on.  A crowd  of  dirty  chil- 
dren ran  out  to  meet  the  newcomers.  “Give  us  food,”  they 
shouted.  “We  are  hungry.”  But  when  they  saw  Wonotah’s 
face  they  ran  shrieking  to  their  mothers. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  July,  the  darkest,  dreariest  time  of  all 
that  dark  summer.  A fetid  smoke  rose  from  the  gray  reek  of 
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the  fields.  The  wind,  bitter  and  raw  for  this  season  of  the 
year,  was  beating  harshly  against  the  pueblos  of  the  Indians. 
In  the  village  streets  the  very  dogs  lay  dead,  and  the  horses, 
lean  from  hunger,  had  broken  their  halters  and  were  wan- 
dering aimlessly  in  and  out  among  the  tents.  Scarce  enough 
of  the  Indians  were  left  to  tend  the  sick,  the  dead  were  left 
rotting  where  they  lay.  The  smallpox  had  beaten  relentlessly 
into  man  and  beast  alike. 

Wonotah  tossed  restlessly  on  his  couch  of  fresh-strewn 
leaves.  Around  him  knelt  some  Indian  women,  papooses 
strapped  to  back;  beside  him  lay  a very  old  woman,  gnarled 
and  wrinkled,  She  muttered  wildly,  but  now  and  then  a 
word  could  be  distinguished;  it  was  always  Wonotah.  The 
burning  fires  of  fever  sparkled  in  her  small  black  eyes  and 
shriveled  her  body.  Not  a bead  of  sweat  stood  out  upon  the 
awful  dryness  of  her  skin.  Suddenly  she  rose  upon  the  couch, 
and  pointing  to  the  sick  man,  began  to  speak  in  a clear,  distinct 
voice,  with  a curious  halt  at  the  end  of  the  sentences. 

“Wonotah,”  she  cried,  “you  bearer  of  a plague  that  will 
spread  among  our  people,  even  to  their  extermination,  heed  a 
mother’s  words.  The  deed  you  have  done  will  haunt  you 
ever,  far  from  your  people  must  you  wander,  so  deserted  that 
you  will  long  for  the  darkest  jinns  of  hell  to  speak  with  you, 
aye,  even  to  curse  you.  The  plague  will  spare  you  though  it 
kill  all  others.  All  that  I have  foretold  will  befall  you  if  you 
make  not  reparation.  The  Great  Father  has  granted  the 
prayer  of  a mother’s  heart  in  willing  that  I show  you  the  path- 
way out  of  the  valley  of  suffering.  In  atonement,  the  atone- 
ment of  death,  will  you  alone  find  peace.” 

She  ceased  suddenly,  her  lips  stopped  their  curiously  de- 
tached utterance.  With  a low  moan  she  sank  back  upon  the 
couch,  but  her  face  was  peaceful  with  the  peace  of  another 
world. 
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The  Indians  stood  silently  beside  the  bed  of  furs,  their 
usually  impassive  faces  working  with  unaccustomed  emotion. 
At  length  one  by  one  they  strode  from  the  tent. 

For  many  days  Wonotah  knew  nothing.  When  he  did 
emerge  into  a dim  form  of  consciousness,  atonement  was  his 
only  thought,  his  muttered  mumblings,  his  frantic  shouts, 
voiced  but  the  word. 

Meanwhile  tidings  of  the  smallpox  had  reached  a white  set- 
tlement a hundred  miles  to  the  south.  They  had  sent  doctors 
and  medicines  to  the  stricken  Indians.  Many  days  were  they 
on  the  road,  but  there  came  a time,  just  as  Wonotah  was  be- 
ginning to  improve,  when  the  little  party  of  whites  encamped 
outside  the  village.  Word  was  brought  to  Wonotah  that  he 
was  to  be  carried  out  to  them.  In  an  hour  the  bearers  would 
come.  The  one  idea,  atonement,  still  filled  his  mind ; he  would 
be  taken  to  the  whites,  and  thus  bring  infection  to  them,  for, 
ignorant  as  he  was,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  life-protecting 
vaccine ; they  were  whites,  a people  of  alien  race,  but  they  too 
had  mothers,  mothers  who  had  first  known  them  through  suf- 
fering, mothers  whom  they  had  killed,  had  they  not?  No,  his 
mind  was  wandering,  he  alone  had  slain  his  mother.  Thus 
ran  his  thoughts.  Day  by  day  he  had  heard  the  wail  of  the 
women  mourning  for  some  loved  one  whom  he  had  slain. 
Always  the  words  of  his  mother  came  back  to  him:  “In 
atonement,  the  atonement  of  death,  will  you  alone  find  peace.” 

Arising,  he  tottered  forth,  the  very  dogs  in  the  street  shrink- 
ing from  him,  so  ghastly  his  face,  so  unearthly  his  mien.  The 
white  men,  noting  how  weak  he  was,  ran  out  to  help  him.  He 
warned  them  away,  and  there  was  something  in  his  eye  that 
forbade  disobedience.  The  afternoon  sunlight  dazzled  him. 
Such  a day  as  this  had  been  his  last  afternoon  in  the  moun- 
tains. Now  he  shivered  with  a racking  chill,  now  the  fevered 
blood  ran  through  his  veins  like  liquid  fire,  but  still  he  tot- 
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tered  on,  his  feet  touched  the  bridge.  Underneath  the  stream 
gurgled  slowly  by.  The  Indian  stopped,  his  coarse  lips  parted 
a little,  as  if  he  were  talking.  The  gurgle  of  the  water  seemed 
wonderfully  loud.  The  deep  pool  at  the  end  of  the  rapids  was 
beckoning,  beckoning.  But  no!  he  could  not  do  that.  “The 
Great  Spirit  of  the  black  robes  forbids  it,”  he  muttered.  Sud- 
denly his  strength  gave  way,  he  tottered  and  fell  through  the 
bridge.  A mighty  splash,  a spurt  of  foam,  and  all  was  still, 
all  save  the  soughing  of  the  wind  in  the  tree  tops  and  the 
babble  of  the  water,  running  placidly  down  to  the  sea. 

Roger  F.  O’Leary,  ’i6. 


A Pragpr 

A saddened  eye,  dull  with  remorse. 

Forbidden  sights  beguiling; 

O Lord,  efface  its  conscious  shame. 

Return  its  happy  smiling. 

A mind  distraught  by  world  and  self. 

Enslaved  by  hostile  teaching ; 

Accept  it,  and  becalm  it,  Lord, 

Direct  it,  vainly  reaching. 

A sin-stained  soul,  receive  it.  Lord, 

A soul  diseased  and  weeping ; 

Thou  knowest  how  to  heal  it.  Lord ; 

Restore  it  to  Thy  keeping. 

Andrew  J.  Harrison,  ’14. 
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Sick^tia"  Uorka  anJi 

^ O essential  to  human  nature  are  the  ideals  of  the  Catholic 
Church ; so  all-embracing  her  knowledge  of  man’s  virtues 
and  vices  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  portray  human  nature 
faithfully  without  introducing  a certain  amount  of  Catholic 
sentiment.  The  works,  the  greatest  of  non-Catholic  masters 
of  fiction  and  poetry,  prove  this  assertion. 

We  have  only  to  analyze  the  writings  of  Scott,  Dickens, 
Shakespeare,  or  our  own  poet,  Longfellow,  to  find  that  they 
prove  veritable  mines  of  unconscious  sentiment.  This  state- 
ment would  most  likely  be  emphatically  denied  by  the  authors 
themselves,  whose  attitudes  are  often  prejudiced  and  bitter. 

To  the  greatest  of  all  delineators  of  human  nature,  as  was 
Charles  Dickens,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul  and  to  sound  the  lowest  key  of 
human  misery  and  despair,  without  drawing  from  the  inex- 
haustible knowledge  and  breadth  of  view  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  As  a result,  Dickens,  all,  unconscious  to  himself,  has 
woven  in  his  stories  a wealth  of  true  Catholic  sentiment. 

One  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  this  similarity  of  senti- 
ment is  the  great  novelist’s  Catholic-like  compassion  and  ten- 
derness tqjwards  the  destitute  and  unfortunate..  His  sharpest 
dart  and  bitterest  sarcasm  are  always  reserved  for  the  foibles 
of  the  rich  and  exalted.  This  sympathy  towards  the  lowly 
and  humble  bears  a remarkable  semblance  to  the  love  that  the 
Church  has  always  shov/n  for  the  more  lowly  of  her  children. 

Repentant  characters  are  numerous  in  Dickens,  and  invaria- 
bly their  return  to  grace  is  treated  from  a Catholic  viewpoint. 
Weak  and  shallow  Emily  in  “David  Copperfield,”  and  poor 
unfortunate  Nancy  who,  despite  her  evil  surroundings,  strove 
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tude  he  is  careful  to  explain  when  he  says:  “However  im- 
partially those  disturbances  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
pages,  they  are  impartially  painted  by  one  who  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  Roman  Church.” 

In  all  of  Dickens’  long  list  of  novels,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  discussed  above,  he  seems  purposely  to  evade  touch- 
ing on  the  Catholic  religion  and  reserves  it  for  his  letters  to 
air  his  personal  views  on  the  Church. 

This  branch  of  his  work,  when  dealing  with  the  question 
of  Catholicism  is  marked  in  general  by  a narrowness  and 
bigotry  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  his  breadth  of  view  on  all 
subjects  and  with  the  impartiality  shown  in  his  novels. 

Examples  of  this  attitude  are  to  be  found  in  his  “Pictures 
from  Italy,”  a series  of  papers  contributed  to  the  Daily  News 
of  London  while  the  author  was  abroad.  Many  of  them  are 
blurred  on  account  of  a perspective,  distorted  by  prejudice  and 
ignorance. 

Dickens  saw  Catholic  lives  in  Italy  and  witnessed  the  re- 
ligious exercises  of  her  people  without  the  remotest  idea  of 
what  it  all  meant.  As  a consequence  he  exhibits  an  almost 
ludicrous  lack  of  knowledge  in  describing  the  religious  ex- 
ercises of  the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Italy. 

A passage  showing  how  deeply  ingrained  in  Dickens  was 
the  traditional  English  bigotry  against  the  Church  is  found 
in  a letter  written  from  Geneva  to  a friend  in  England  during 
the  Sunderbund  Civil  War:  “I  don’t  kno^v,”  he  says,  ‘‘any 
subject  on  which  this  indomitable  people  have  so  good  a right 
to  strong  feeling  as  Catholicism — if  not  as  a religion,  certainly 
as  a means  of  social  degredation.”  The  time-honored  cry  of 
the  ignorant,  concerning  the  Church  attitude  towards  the  social 
and  mental  advancement  of  the  masses.  It  seems  incredible 
that  a man  of  Dickens’  broadmindedness  and  intelligence 
should  make  use  of  such  old-fashioned  fogyisms;  and  yet  we 
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repeatedly  find  him  employing  the  empty  and  oft-refuted 
calumnies  against  the  Church,  that  have  been  the  favorite 
weapons  of  the  ignorant  since  the  Protestant  Revolution. 

In  fact,  Dickens  sometimes  approaches  the  downright  super- 
stition of  the  lower  classes  of  Protestants  of  his  day  who 
commonly  credited  the  priests  of  the  Church  as  being  a cult  in 
league  with  the  evil  spirit.  He  shows  this  in  another  pas- 
sage of  the  letter  quoted  above  in  which  he  says:  “Their 
horror  of  the  introduction  of  Catholic  priests  and  emissaries 
into  their  towns  seem  to  me  the  most  rational  feeling  in  the 
world.” 

His  superstition  regarding  Catholic  priests  again  comes  to 
the  surface  in  the  “Child’s  Plistory  of  England,”  where  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  we  are  informed  that  the  peo- 
ple had  a great  horror  of  them  “because  they  were  known  to 
have  taught  that  murder  was  lawful  if  it  was  done  with  an 
object  of  which  they  approved” — the  age-old  fallacy  of  the  de- 
famers  of  a noble  cause,  that  with  the  Jesuits,  “the  end  justifies 
the  means.” 

The  “Child’s  History  of  England”  from  which  the  above 
quotation  is  taken  effects  the  least  credit  on  Dickens’  fancy 
of  his  works.  It  was  undertaken  without  any  historical  re- 
search or  experience,  and  as  a consequence  is  filled  with  in- 
accuracies and  misrepresentations  of  the  Church.  The  author 
is  particularly  bitter  against  the  Catholic  Clergy,  induced  no 
doubt  by  his  belief  in  every  man’s  right  to  put  his  personal 
interpretation  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  consequent 
denial  of  the  need  of  any  sacerdotal  office  in  connection  with 
Christianity,  the  right  to  which  is  so  essentially  connected 
with  the  fabric  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Dickens’  own  personal  creed  was  at  best  vague  and  un- 
dogmatic.  While  a staunch  defender  of  Protestantism  when 
it  clashed  with  the  Catholic  Church,  his  actual  compliance  with 
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the  tenets  of  the  former  religion  was  loose  and  undefined.  As 
he  grew  older,  he  seemed  more  inclined  towards  indifferentism, 
and  the  ‘‘Broad  Churchman”  view  of  Christianity  which  denied 
the  right  of  any  sacerdotal  or  sacramental  system. 

In  his  biography  by  Forster  he  is  quoted  as  saying:  “I  ex- 
hort my  children  humbly  to  guide  themselves  by  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament  in  its  broad  spirit,  and  to  put  no  faith  in 
any  man’s  narrow  construction  of  its  letter  here  and  there” — a 
stand  that  would  seem  to  set  him  irrevocably  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  not  trusting  to  man’s  fallibility  and  lack 
of  knowledge,  interprets  the  Word  of  God  with  an  infallibility 
bequeathed  to  her  by  her  Divine  Founder,  and  obliges  her  chil- 
dren under  pain  of  mortal  sin  to  accept  that  interpretation. 

Dickens,  by  his  words:  “and  to  put  no  faith  in  any  man’s 
narrow  construction  of  its  letter  here  and  there,”  declares  him- 
self at  variance  with  a fundamental  law  of  the  Church. 

He  agrees  with  St.  Thomas  up  to  the  point  that  the  “sum- 
mum  bonum”  of  life  is  “to  do  good  and  avoid  evil,”  and  that 
man’s  ultimate  subjective  end  is  to  obtain  perfect  beatitude. 
But  he  goes  no  further.  He  does  not  agree  with  the  great 
doctor  of  the  Church  that  this  end  can  be  obtained  only  by  the 
observance  of  the  Divine  Law  as  defined  by  the  infallible 
teaching  body  of  the  Churches.  Dickens  denies  the  preroga- 
tive of  any  human  power  to  restrict  or  direct  the  way  in  which 
Holy  Scripture  is  to  be  understood  and  obeyed. 

Yet  despite  Dickens’  liberalism  and  general  hostility  to- 
wards the  Church  we  must  not  imagine  that  his  attitude  is  one 
of  unvarying  enmity.  He  is  often  contradictory  and  incon- 
sistent in  dealing  with  the  subject.  Environment  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  time  of  writing  seem  to  have  had 
a great  deal  to  do  in  directing  the  trend  of  his  sentiment,  and 
on  occasions  he  speaks  of  the  Church  with  respect  and  even 
friendliness. 
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It  is  not  generally  known  that  Dickens  introduced  the  “Lit- 
the  Sisters  of  the  Poor”  to  the  English  people.  On  February 
14,  1852,  he  paid  a visit  to  their  establishment  in  Paris  at  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques  and  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  good  be- 
ing done  that  he  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  order  in  his 
“Household  Wards.”  This  was  spread  throughout  England 
and  did  an  incalculable  amount  of  good,  as  the  great  novelist 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  and  his  every  word 
was  read  with  avidity  by  the  English  speaking  people. 

We  now  come  to  the  strangest  incident  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  Dickens’  relations  with  the  Church.  It  would 
seem  that  at  one  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  groping  in  the 
darkness  of  doubt  for  a religion  that  would  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  his  nature,  he  was  drawn,  despite  his  inherited  prejudice, 
towards  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  letters,  Dickens  makes  mention 
of  the  recurrence  of  a c-ertain  dream  in  which  the  image  of  his 
sister-in-law,  Mary  Hogarth,  always  appeared.  He  first  men- 
tions them  in  1838  in  one  of  his  letters.  Six  years  later,  while 
staying  at  the  old  Peschiere  Palace  in  Italy,  he  wrote  to  Fors- 
ter of  the  reappearance  of  the  dream:  “Let  me  tell  you  of 
a curious  dream  I had  night  before  last,”  he  writes.  “I  was 
visited  by  a spirit  ....  I think,  but  I think  it  was  not 
poor  Mary’s  spirit.”  After  talking  with  the  vision  for  awhile 
he  continues:  But  answer  me  one  other  question  . . • • what 
is  the  true  religion?  As  it  paused  a moment  v/ithout  replying, 
I said : . . . . you  think,  as  I do,  that  form  of  religion  does  not 
so  greatly  matter  if  we  try  to  do  good?.. Or,  I said,  ..  .. 
perhaps  the  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  is  the  best.  Perhaps  it 
makes  one  think  of  God  oftener  and  believe  in  Him  more 
steadily?” — ‘for  YOU  said  the  spirit,  full  of  such  heavenly 
tenderness  for  me  that  I felt  that  my  heart  would  break, — for 
YOU  it  is  the  best?”’ 
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While  the  Shepherd  would  most  likely  deny  and  ridicule  the 
idea  that  these  figments  of  a dreamer’s  imagination  would  in- 
dicate a leaning  towards  Catholicism,  the  fact  remains  that 
dreams  are  but  the  reflections  of  our  waking  thoughts  and 
actions,  and  as  such,  prove  that  at  the  time  of  Dickens’  life 
in  which  these  dreams  occurred,  there  must  have  been  a 
constant  subcurrent  of  thoughts  suggesting  that  after  all  the 
faith  of  Rome  was  the  true  one ; that  as  he  says  in  his  dream : 
“perhaps  it  makes  one  think  of  God  oftener  and  believe  in 
Him  more  steadily.” 

His  leaning  towards  Catholicism,  however,  was  but  transient. 
Prejudice  bred  of  a long  line  of  bigoted  ancestors,  together 
with  a hopeless  ignorance  of  the  true  dogma  of  the  Church, 
prevailed  in  the  end  and  caused  him  to  revert  to  his  old  point 
of  view.  The  liberalism  of  Thomas  Arnold,  of  whom  Dickens 
was  an  ardent  admirer,  did  much  to  determine  his  final  con- 
ception of  Christianity,  that  “the  form  of  religion  did  not  so 
greatly  matter,  if  we  try  to  do  good.” 

A general  view  of  Dickens’  attitude  towards  the  Church, 
as  shown  in  his  works,  shows  a tendency  to  avoid  the  subject. 
Scarcely  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be  found  in  all  his  long 
list  of  novels.  Even  in  “Barnaby  Rudge,”  woven  around  an 
incident  in  Catholic  history,  he  does  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
question  of  Catholic  Doctrine,  but  confines  his  treatment  of  the 
poet  entirely  to  the  objective  side  of  the  Catholic  persecution 
of  1870. 

In  his  letters  he  deals  more  freely  with  the  subject  of  Cath- 
olicism and  the  prevailing  note  is  antagonistic.  The  few  ex- 
ceptions occur  mostly  during  the  period  marked  by  the  dreams 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing. 

His  one  volume  as  a historian  marks  his  most  bitter  attack 
on  the  Church.  The  “Child’s  History  of  England”  is  anti- 
Catholic  throughout  and  is  the  only  one  of  his  works  in  which 
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he  sets  out  systematically  to  defame  the  Church. 

However,  when  we  consider  Dickens’  writings  as  a whole, 
and  bear  in  mind  the  vastness  of  his  literary  output,  what 
strikes  us  most  is  not  so  much  the  way  in  which  he  did  as  the 
way  in  which  he  did  not  treat  the  Church. 

Living  in  an  age  and  country  in  which  the  prevalent  feeling 
against  anything  savoring  of  Catholicism  v/as  one  of  intoler- 
ance and  bitterness ; when  the  public  press  reeked  with  abuse 
and  invective  against  the  Church,  and  added  to  this  the  fact 
that  his  early  home  environment  was  anything  but  conducive 
to  friendliness  towards  Catholicism,  the  wonder  is  not  that  so 
much,  but  that  so  little  antagonism  against  anything  savoring 
of  Romanism  should  be  exhibited  in  his  works. 

It  is  a fact  to  be  deplored  that  a pen  so  potent  for  good  and 
evil,  a genius  so  brilliant,  an  influence  so  far-reaching,  should 
have  been  lost  to  the  Church,  and  that  an  attitude  more  amia- 
ble had  not  marked  the  relation  between  ‘‘Dickens’  Works  and 
Catholicism.” 

F.  H.  Linthicum,  ’12. 
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^ ONVERSATION  is  the  tennis  game  of  thoughts. 

Hidden  deep  down  in  every  man  is  the  desire  to  ex- 
change ideas.  After  we  have  toiled  assiduously  to  cram  some- 
thing into  our  scrapbags  of  knowledge,  which  we  so  fondly 
call  our  minds,  there  is  that  instinctive  yearning  to  relieve 
the  tension  on  our  brains  and  freely  dispose  of  the  topics  that 
are  expanding  the  gray  matter  secluded  in  our  cephalic  cases. 
This  can  be  done  in  conversation.  The  little  drop  of  thought 
leaks  down  from  the  mind  to  the  vocal  box  which  acts  as  a 
sort  of  transformer  arraying  the  thought  in  language.  The 
little  spark  of  thought  then  jumps  across  from  transmitter 
to  the  receiver,  hastens  inward  and  upward  to  the  brain  where 
it  is  examined,  remodeled  and  sent  hustling  back,  forming  a 
complete  circuit.  When  a person  can  do  this  without  short- 
circuiting  the  thought,  he  is  pronounced  a conversationalist. 

Wit  is  the  electric  spark  of  conversation.  It  is  the  play  of 
summer  lightning  that  tones  its  color  and  gives  it  a rose-rib- 
bon effect  that  makes  people  hang  on  to  the  sentences  breath- 
lessly. With  wit  a commonplace  subject  can  be  made  inter- 
esting, and  people  will  let  a pheasant  dinner  cool  off  listening 
to  the  speaker.  Wit  upholsters  conversation  and  tufts  it  full 
of  entertainment,  but  it  should  be  always  on  tap  and  original. 

Conversation  is  a means  of  exercising  a language.  The 
Chinese  do  this  very  felicitously,  while  Italians  race  over  their 
sentences  hastily  and  rid  themselves  of  them  as  if  every  word 
were  hot  and  pepperish.  The  French  linger  long  and  lovingly 
on  the  last  accent  and  bring  it  out  as  noticeably  as  did  Bos- 
ton the  world’s  series.  We  Americans  coagulate  our  words 
in  lumps  until  foreigners  have  to  stop  us  and  cut  apart  the 
words  with  their  ears  before  allowing  us  to  proceed. 
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There  is  hardly  any  phase  in  life  in  which  conversational 
power  may  not  become  of  incalculable  value.  Unlike  reading, 
there  is  reciprocity  in  conversation.  A student  may  sit  down 
and  soak  himself  into  a book  for  six  hours  and  ten  minutes 
without  a reciprocal  exchange  of  ideas,  but  in  conversation 
we  get  something  back  for  everything  we  give  out,  and  in  this 
way  it  differs  from  gold  mine  investments.  Conversation 
touches  the  springs  of  thoughts,  it  clarifies  our  ideas  on  any 
subject  by  subjecting  them  to  the  fourth  degree  equation  of 
free  discussion.  We  often  find  as  we  endeavor  to  shed  light 
to  others  that  we  involuntarily  illuminate  our  own  minds.  The 
hardest  part  of  conversation  is  in  starting  it.  The  weather, 
like  the  old  Spanish  dollar,  passes'  everywhere,  and  it  is  still 
in  use.  But  once  we  launch  forth  a sentence  it  will  sow  the 
minds  of  the  conversers  with  other  fertile  thoughts ; the  cross- 
ties are  taken  from  the  avenues  of  the  mind  and  new  ideas 
flash  in  from  all  by-paths.  Every  mind  carries  dormant  germs 
of  thought  waiting  for  the  contact  of  others  to  be  warmed  into 
life  and  conversation. 

Argument  is  the  annihilator  of  conversation.  True  con- 
versation does  not  aim  at  effect  or  victory  or  combat  of  wits 
but  should  come  clear  and  calm  from  the  heart  and  unper- 
turbed by  the  vain  desire  of  saying  brilliant  things.  The  higher 
the  culture  the  less  argument,  and  vice  versa.  Conversation 
should  not  be  prepared,  for  if  it  is  the  mind  has  a pre-arranged 
limit  and  it  will  remain  within  bounds  for  fear  of  unskillful- 
ness in  the  handling  of  the  foreign  subject.  Some  desultory 
conversationalists  keep  us  following  their  drift  of  thought  like 
a beagle  trailing  a rabbit  through  brambles,  and  we  need  shock 
absorbers  when  v/e  turn  the  corners  of  different  subjects.  It 
is  as  dangerous  to  be  precise  in  conversation  as  it  is  to  permit 
an  angora  kitten  to  lap  bichloride  of  mercury.  If  you  think  of 
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how  you  speak  your  hearers  also  will  think  of  this  and  it  will 
destroy  spontaneity  on  both  sides. 

A mania  for  absolute  correct  English  is  fatal,  for  if  one  tries 
to  tidy  up  one’s  sentences  delicately  and  daintily,  one  will 
move  through  the  conversation  as  a rheumatic  fly  swims 
through  a can  of  New  Orleans  molasses  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  January.  Persons  afflicted  with  this  painful  ailment  are  as 
anxious  about  their  speech  as  high  school  girls  are  of  their 
sunset  complexion.  If  perchance  you  misuse  a word  they  will 
contract  their  eyelids  into  a knife  blade  and  give  you  a cutting 
look  and  probably  ask  you  for  your  authority  for  the  use  of 
the  word  in  that  manner. 


Joseph  J.  Quinn,  ’i6. 


The  strains  of  solemn  music  sound  through  heaven’s  vaulted 
court, 

The  hosts  imperial  kneel  with  folded  wing, 

And  ranged  in  awful  splendor  bow  the  mute  adoring  throng. 
While  countless  jeweled  censers  cease  to  swing. 


“Laudate!”  cry  the  Seraphim  in  soulful  harmony, 
“Laudate!”  echo  Cherubim  along, 

‘‘Laudate !”  is  the  burden  of  the  choric  multitude ; 
“Laudate!”  Praise!  upwafts  the  angels  song. 


Thrice,  praise  and  glory,  glory  praise,  supernal  voices  raise. 
The  anthem  swelling  up  the  crowded  height. 

Where  triple  throned,  the  Father  from  his  pregnant  heart  of 
love. 

Sends  earthward  tidings  redolent  of  Light! 


Below  in  borrowed  purity  the  guilty  earth  lies  bare. 

Old  sin  and  dire  hypocrisy  concealed; 

Uphang  the  sword  and  arrow  that  have  drunk  fraternal  blood. 
Green  grows  the  v/heat  on  Judas’  battleheld. 
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The  arms  of  Babylonia  clang  no  more  on  Jordan’s  side, 

No  longer  onward  press  the  Persian  host; 

Old  Sion’s  holy  turret  sees  no  foe,  nor  martial  strife, — 

A Heaven-born  peace  conjoining,  coast  to  coast. 

Though  mid  Judaean  fastnesses  no  cry  of  war  is  heard, 

A music,  stranger  far  than  clast  of  lance 
Or  Roman  broadsword,  trimptelike  affrights  the  slumbering 
night, 

Increasing,  as  the  strain  to  earth  advance. 

To  God  be  glory,  Peace  to  Men, — rings  through  the  crystal 
sphere, 

In  awful  tones  of  never  dying  fame, 

How  unto  God  in  Judas’  town  the  Glorius  Son  is  bom. 

In  might  coequal  and  in  time  the  same. 

But  though  the  first  in  Heaven’s  court  becomes  the  guest  of 
earth 

Tho’  doctrines,  customs,  rules  are  shattered  far. 

No  applauding  mob,  or  gilded  triumph  rivalling  the  sun. 

But  beast  and  shepherd  His  rejoicers  are. 

And  these, — the  ones  that  gaze  upon  the  God  and  Man  in  One, 
The  Babe  incarnate  of  the  Love  Divine; 

Eternal  God,  and  mortal  Man  Immaculate  Mary’s  Son, 

The  Old  Law’s  Essence,  for  the  New,  the  Sign. 

All  Hail!  The  Christ!  The  Christ!  All  Hail!  descend  from 
heaven’s  vault ; 

Messiah!  Hail!  returns  the  shepherd’s  prayer. 

And  louder  sv/ells  the  chorus,  till  the  day  star  wakes  the  dawn. 
Proclaiming  wide  the  birth  of  God’s  own  heir. 

Andrew  J.  Harrison,  ’14. 


WHO  IS  THE  SECRETARY? 
High  School  Play. 
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Eift  Spirit  of  CHIfnotinaB  Poftrg. 

“Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
Afford  a present  for  the  Infant  God? 

Hast  thou  no  hymn  or  solemn  strain 
To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode?” 

Strange  and  sad  it  is  to  perceive,  as  we  scan  the  writings  of 
the  great  master  poets,  that  this  solemn  appeal  of  Milton’s  for 
the  Christ-child’s  welcome,  this  inspiring  keynote  from  the  sil- 
ver-tongued singer  of  the  Puritan  age,  has  fallen  upon  deaf 
and  unheeding  ears ; that  instead  of  being  caught  up,  echoed 
and  re-echoed  by  the  myriad  voices  of  his  brother  bards,  it  has 
rolled  down  the  centuries  bearing  the  lonely  burden  of  its  own 
plaintive  appeal. 

Many  are  the  poets  we  hear  sounding  on  the  lyre  the  trilling 
notes  of  the  lark  on  high,  and  the  cold  silver  tones  of  the  night- 
ingale sweeping  far  av/ay  over  meadow  and  woodland,  but 
they  touch  no  chord  vibrant  to  the  voice  of  that  tender  Babe 
whose  universal  call  ‘‘swept  over  the  valleys  and  mountains.” 

“Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  bird,”  sang  Keats 
to  a feathered  songster,  yet  had  he  no  paean  of  praise  for  the 
immortal,  regal  Child-king  from  beyond  the  skies.  Lord 
Byron,  too,  who  sang  of  the  fleeting  and  faithless  lover  of  this 
passing  earth,  never  quickened  into  poetic  life  this  deathless 
and  all-embracing  Heart  of  Love.  Gray  sang  of  the  long- 
forgotten,  mouldering  dead,  yet  he  and  Shelley  too,  remained 
mute  upon  the  theme  of  the  eternal  Babe  of  Destiny.  What 
magnificent  masterpieces  these  inspired  pens  could  have  pro- 
duced upon  a subject  so  sublime  we  are  scarce  able  to  con- 
jecture. 

Many  are  the  poets  we  find  touching  the  Christmas  theme 
with  wondrous  rhythm,  and  lyric  charm,  yet,  in  the  spirit  of 
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their  songs  we  hearken  in  vain  for  the  faintest  echo  of  the 
angels’  praiseful  strains  upon  the  hills  of  Judea.  Theirs  is  a 
spirit  of  revelry,  carousing  and  mercenary  gift-barter  inimita- 
bly removed  from  that  heavenly  carol  of  peace  and  good  will. 

Displacing  the  Christ-child,  Scott  sings  instead  to  the  idol 
Bacchus : 

“England  was  merry  England  when 
Old  Christmas  bror.ght  his  sports  again; 

*Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale, 

Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale.” 

Lowell  and  Dickens  have  also  missed  the  spirit  of  that  holy 
strain  of  Christmas-tide.  Sings  the  latter: 

“A  bumper  I drain  with  might  and  main, 

Give  three  cheers  for  this  Christmas  old; 

And  we41  keep  him  up,  while  there’s  bite  or  sup. 

And  in  fellowship  good  we’ll  part.” 

Kipling  strives  with  his  cynicism  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  our 
season  of  good  will,  and  even  the  beloved  bard  of  Avon  him- 
self, sings  falsely: 

“Most  friendship  is  fayning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 

Then  heigh-ho  the  holly,  this  life  is  most  jolly.” 

But  ah!  how  wonderfully  different  the  sound,  what  a respon- 
sive chord  is  awakened  in  our  breast  when  we  chance  upon 
one  who  has  echoed  the  melody  of  sightless  Milton’s  song : 

“Welcome  all  v/onders  in  one  sight. 

Eternity  shut  in  a span. 

Summer  in  Winter,  Day  in  Night, 

Heaven  in  Earth,  and  God  in  Man. 

Great  little  one!  whose  all-embracing  birth 
Lifts  earth  to  heaven,  stoops  heav’n  to  earth.” 
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Who  could  forget  Father  Tabb’s  exquisite  little  gem  of  preg- 
nant thought: 

“A  little  boy  of  heavenly  birth, 

But  far  from  home  today, 

Comes  down  to  find  his  ball,  the  earth. 

That  sin  has  cast  away. 

Comrades,  let  us  one  and  all. 

Join  in  to  get  Him  back  his  ball.” 

Father  Faber  is  the  author  of  a simple,  sweet  little  lay  of 
which  the  following  excerpt  indicates  the  loving  tenor : 

^‘V/e  have  waited  so  long  for  Thee,  Savior, 

Art  thou  come  to  us,  dearest,  at  last; 

Oh!  bless  Thee,  dear  joy  of  thy  mother. 

This  is  worth  all  the  wearisome  past!” 

Coleridge,  Ben  Jonson,  Adelaide  Procter  and  Southwell  have 
also  offered  up  hymns  of  a Catholic  tenderness  to  the  sweet 
babe  of  Bethlehem.  Looking  back,  however,  through  the  misty 
valley  of  the  past  we  see  but  a lamentable  paucity  of  poems 
of  any  poetic  proportions  arising  to  take  their  place  beside 
the  mammoth  bulk  of  Milton’s  gigantic  effort.  Few  are  the 
poets  who  have  even  faintly  echoed  the  message  of  Our  Little 
King. 

It  is  only  when  we  scan  the  pages  of  the  w’orld’s  literature 
of  the  latest  Christmas-tide  that  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
exception  to  the  general  apathy  of  the  past.  Now,  as  never 
before  in  the  history  of  journalism,  has  literature  of  the  real, 
the  true  Christmas  atmosphere  been  given  so  m.uch  space  and 
attention  in  its  columns.  It  appears,  happily,  that  now  at  last, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  poets  of  the  time  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  justice  of  Milton’s  appeal  and  strumming  their  dusty 
lyres,  are  beginning  to  resound  the  strains  of  the  angels’  song, 
of  “Peace  on  Earth,  Good-will  to  men.” 

Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’i6. 
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(Sift  Unlf  ttfat  ^Vitx^Uh  at  iltiiintjjtil: 

J--J  AVE  you  ever  heard  the  howl  of  the  wolf?  The  long- 
drawn,  deep-toned  howl,  the  hunting  call,  which  as  it 
rides  upon  the  night  air  reeks  of  blood  and  makes  children 
cling  to  their  mothers’  bosoms.  It  has  been  years  since  I 
heard  this  story  on  the  plains  of  Arizona.  And  well  do  I re- 
member the  night  with  the  camp-fire  flecking  ruby  shadows 
on  the  bronzed  faces  of  the  ranchers,  and  the  cold  norther 
that  made  us  huddle  closer  and  draw  the  warm  Indian  blankets 
more  snugly  to  our  shoulders.  I see  again  that  wild  scene  far, 
far  out  on  the  prairie  and  again  I hear  the  deep-voiced  tones 
of  the  sturdy  rancher  as  he  told  the  story  and  paused  between 
his  sentences  to  listen  to  the  distant  roll  of  the  hero’s  hunt- 
ing cry. 

“A  little  blue-eyed  girl  was  Helen,  eight  years  old,  and  with 
ringlets  of  golden  hair  framing  her  pretty  face.  She  lived  in 
the  little  town  of  Bonita,  nestled  in  the  valley  of  Lafontaine. 
It  was  on  her  eighth  birthday  that  a trapper  brought  her  a 
little  wolf  to  feed  and  care  for.  It  was  her  only  companion, 
and  after  school  she  would  run  home  and  play  with  it  on  the 
lawn  behind  the  house.  Ever  since  her  birthday  on  November 
the  tenth  she  had  spent  all  her  time  teaching  tricks  to  the 
little  wolfie.  But  on  Christmas  Eve  Helen  was  taken  sick; 
the  doctors  came  from  Crossbow,  but  all  in  vain.  At  twelve 
o’clock  the  news  spread  through  the  village  that  little  blue- 
eyed Helen  had  died.  The  wolf  moaned  pitifully  and  resi- 
dents down  near  the  crossroads  stopped  to  listen  to  the  heart- 
rending cry  as  it  pierced  the  echoes  of  the  night  and  died  far 
out  on  the  prairie.  And  as  the  village  clock  struck  twelve 
there  arose  such  mournful  notes  as  have  never  been  heard 
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before.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  howl  of  the  wolf?  The 
plaintive  howl  that  rises  like  a dirge  upon  the  night,  so  full 
of  sadness  and  despair. 

Two  days  later  there  was  a fresh  mound  in  the  little  grave- 
yard of  St.  Ives.  Helen,  the  wolfs  only  friend,  was  gone. 
Not  long  afterward  the  wolf  was  missed,  and  his  keeper 
averred  he  heard  clinking  of  chains  the  night  before,  and  he 
swore  vengeance  on  the  robber. 

The  days  passed  on.  Helen  was  soon  forgotten.  The 
zephyrs  of  springtime  whispered  in  the  soughing  pines  of  the 
little  Catholic  graveyard.  Occasionally  a friend  would  wan- 
der there  and  place  a Bower  upon  the  spot  where  she  was 
sleeping.  Summer  came  and  went.  Autumn  gave  place  to 
winter.  And  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  children  were 
dreaming  of  Santa  Claus  and  the  clock  was  pealing  twelve, 
down  from  the  mountainside  came  a dismal,  piteous  cry,  dis- 
tressingly pathetic — the  cry  of  the  wolf,  sad,  lonely,  melan- 
choly. In  its  voice  was  the  sobbing  of  the  sea;  it  was  full  of 
complaint  and  woe,  and  the  old  people  of  the  village  gazed 
into  space,  wondered  and  thought  and  thought. 

Years  succeeded  years,  and  just  as  sure  as  East  is  East 
and  death  follows  life,  every  Christmas  Eve  there  would  roll 
down  from  the  mountainside  the  howl  of  a wolf,  a wolf  in 
sadness  and  misery.  ' And  people  would  shake  their  heads 
thoughtfully  and  talk  about  the  little  blue-eyed  girl  of  years 
back  who  had  a little  wolf-pet  as  a friend. 

That  wolf  had  reached  its  full  growth.  Leader  of  the  pack 
was  he,  that  famous  pack  known  from  Thurmont  to  the  moun- 
tain range  up  in  Colorado,  and  even  beyond  that.  Every 
night  he  would  lead  his  band  down  from  the  hills  to  commit 
depredations  on  cattle.  The  pack  became  bold  and  were  seen 
in  daytime.  Late  that  summer,  on  a September  evening,  fifty 
head  were  killed  on  the  Bar  AT  ranch  and  left  uneaten.  Forty 
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more  were  killed  the  night  later  over  on  the  SpantofP  range. 
A reward  was  offered.  Bounties  were  set  up.  Men  tried  and 
failed.  The  rewards  were  increased.  Attention  was  attracted 
one  morning  by  a poster  saying  that  $5,000  was  offered  for 
the  leader  of  the  pack.  Range-riding  was  put  aside  to  try  for 
the  lucrative  reward.  And  still  men  failed.  Winter  departed. 
Spring  appeared.  Years  came  and  went,  and  still  the  wolf 
howled  at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Into  the  village  one  morning  came  Indian  trapper  John.  He 
hailed  from  Saskatchewan,  and  his  close-set  eyes  denoted 
sharpness,  sagacity,  alm.ost  astuteness.  He  was  a man  who 
knew  his  profession.  Although  trapping  in  Canada  was  profit- 
able, still  $5,000  was  nothing  to  be  overlooked,  and  he  could 
at  least  make  an  attempt..  He  received  particulars  from  the 
cattle  owners  and  v/ent  silently  about  his  plans.  He  watched 
the  wolves  and  learned  their  mates.  By  skillful  handling  of 
traps  and  a secret  combination  of  scents  he  caught  the  leader’s 
mate,  a white  wolf  with  a tinge  of  dark  near  the  haunches. 
She  was  the  prettiest  wolf  of  the  pack. 

Autumn  paled  into  winter.  Winter  blended  into  Spring. 
Up  from  the  South  came  the  gentle  zephyrs  that  went  hasten- 
ing through  Nature’s  dormitory  with  reveille  call.  The  blue- 
* 

bottle  flies  returned  and  the  myrtle  in  St.  Ives  churchyard 
assumed  a more  vivid  olive  green.  Springtime  is  love  time, 
even  Trapper  John  knew  that.  The  wolves  were  fighting,  a 
sure  sign  they  were  mating.  Now  vv^as  Trapper  John’s  time. 
He  took  the  leader’s  mate  out  to  the  plain  near  Dead  Man’s 
Canyon.  During  the  winter  months  he  had  lain  a lasso  near 
the  canyon,  so  that  it  was  now  bleached  and  whitened  and  the 
wolves  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  harmless  cowhide.  He 
made  an  eight-foot  noose  and  inside  this  he  staked  the  white 
wolf  mate  to  the  leader.  The  other  end  of  the  lasso  led  to 
the  canyon,  where  Trapper  John  could  crouch  behind  a small 
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ledge.  In  this  v/ay  he  figured  to  capture  the  wolf  and  the 

$5,000. 

It  was  a torrid  day  in  May.  The  sand  reflected  the  heat  in 
clear,  quivering  flames,  and  the  breeze  had  died  to  nothing. 
Noon  came  and  the  restless  white  wolf  bit  savagely  at  the 
bottle  flies  buzzing  mordaciously  at  her  body.  Save  for  the 
drone  of  insects  and  the  cascade  of  water  far  below  in  the 
canyon,  all  was  still.  The  sun  began  his  color  play  in  the 
West,  stabbing  the  sky  with  sabres  of  gold  until  it  was  flecked 
with  crimson  blood.  Evening  paled.  The  canyon  was  dark 
v/hile  a veil  of  dusk  hung  over  the  heated  plain.  A zephyr 
sprang  up  from  nowhere.  Another  succeeded,  still  another, 
until  they  joined  hands  into  a breeze.  Listen!  Have  you 
ever  heard  the  howl  of  the  wolf?  The  gentle  love  howl,  the 
dew  from  a thousand  pastures  is  gathered  in  its  softness,  a 
thread  of  yearning  and  lonesomeness  is  hidden  in  its  pulsa- 
tions. Listen!  That’s  the  pack.  That’s  the  leader.  That’s 
the  love  cry.  It  fills  the  plain  like  a mist,  it  echoes  and  re- 
echoes, verberates  and  reverberates  through  the  petrified 
silence  of  the  canyon.  The  white  wolf  hears  it.  She  throws 
back  her  head  and  in  response  pours  out  love  notes  that  sv/ell 
upon  the  ear  and  fill  it  with  balmy  essence.  The  leader  hears 
it.  He  ansv/ers,  and  down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there 
appear  specks.  Now  the  moon  bows  her  head  under  a cloud 
and  Trapper  John  gets  ready.  Again  the  leader  answers  and 
love  prompts  his  mate  to  do  the  same.  Fifty  yards  away  the 
pack  stops  suspicious,  but  does  the  leader?  Oh,  no;  love 
spurs  him  on.  Suspicion  is  thrown  aside  and  he  stands  within 
ten  feet  of  the  noose.  Four  feet  more,  and  still  he  advances. 
Trapper  John  peeps  from  over  the  narrow  ledge  and  awaits 
the  moment.  Now  is  your  time — ^he  is  well  within  the  noose, 
he  is  sniffing  noses  with  his  mate.  Oh,  how  sudden  is  that 
swish  of  the  “rope” — it  tightens,  the  wolf  leaps  up  into  the 
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air,  the  “rope”  grows  taut,  and — it  relaxes!  Trapper  John  has 
lost  his  balance  on  the  two-foot  ledge  and  plunged  deep  down 
into  the  canyon,  never  to  be  seen  again,  and  the  leader  escapes 
to  the  mountains. — And  after  three  hours  gnawing  the  white 
wolf  frees  itself  and  joins  him. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  howl  of  the  wolf?  The  contented 
howl.  Well,  if  you  were  there  that  night  you  would  have 
heard  it.  Far  up  on  the  mountainside  sat  two  wolves  baying 
the  moon,  happy  and  contented.  And  as  the  moon  is  wester- 
ing on  her  course,  blanching  the  prairie  in  silver,  they  emit 
their  happy,  care-free  cry,  and  at  it  the  cattle  toss  their  horns, 
the  night  hawks  rise  higher  in  their  ethereal  domain,  and  the 
good  people  in  the  village  of  Bonita  wonder  if  at  next  Christ- 
mas Eve  the  wolf  will  howl  at  midnight. 

Joseph  J.  Quinn,  ’i6. 


IN  THE  FOREST  GLOOM. 

Alone,  weary  and  forsaken. 

Wings  all  bruised  and  torn. 

In  the  forest  gloom,  a little  bird 
Sought,  refuge  from  a storm. 

Huddled  ’neath  a bloomless  birch. 
Its  breast  aglow  with  fear. 
Trembling  and  shrinking  it  lingered 
Till  the  heavens  again  were  clear. 


Martin  F.  X.  Murray,  ’i6. 
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Fun  is  not  foolishness. 

Many  men  live  as  if  the  body  was  made  of  flesh  and  the 
soul  of  asbestos. 

Be  chary  of  repentance  without  restitution. 

Only  great  virtues  can  withstand  great  vices. 

There  would  be  fewer  failures  if  more  men  would  get  out 
of  their  own  road. 

Truth  is  mighty,  but  lots  of  it  is  suppressed. 

Money  and  morads  travel  together  until  morals  become 
ashamed  of  the  company  they  keep. 

Sincerity  is  the  quality  that  makes  friends  and  holds  them. 

Don’t  try  to  go  to  Heaven  by  the  back  door — sometimes  it 
is  locked. 


Alumnus. 
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Through  the  tortuous  ways  unsung, 
Through  the  mammoths  high  o’erhung, 
From  the  verdant  woodland  green, 

-a. 

From  the  still  pond’s  mirrored  sheen, 
Thou  dost  bear  a breath  of  green. 

To  the  distant  woodland  bowers. 

And  the  fields  all  fair  with  flowers, 

With  thy  drowsy,  dreamy  drone 
In  a humming  monotone. 

Like  a bee  deep-lade  for  home. 

Straightway  cease  thy  low  refrain, 

Like  the  distant  hum  of  rain — 

And  with  fearsome  eye  of  red 
In  night’s  city  of  the  dead. 

As  a bull,  charge  on  ahead. 


Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’i6. 
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(An  Incident  of  the  Sepoy  Rebellion.) 

Part  I. 

HE  monotonous  conversation  was  beginning  to  languish. 

The  tobacco  smoke  hung  in  dense  bluish  curtains;  the 
dull  talk  lay  heavily  on  drowsy  brains,  and  it  was  evident 
that  unless  somebody  said  something  to  rouse  our  oppressed 
spirits,  we  would  silently,  unconsciously,  sink  into  oblivion. 
We  had  sat  for  hours,  and  the  soft,  comfortable  cushions 
seemed  to  grow  into  the  unmistakable,  though  less  comforta- 
ble dimensions  of  an  oak  plank;  we  were  bored;  we  were 
tired,  and  nobody  showed  signs  of  moving.  “Cigars,  please!” 
called  someone.  We  all  looked  instinctively  toward  the 
speaker.  Colonel  McClure  was  an  elderly  man  of  about  sixty 
and  five  years,  or  thereabouts,  and  remarkable  for  those  gifts 
which  attract  the  attention  of  men.  He  was  a tall,  handsome 
man,  of  generous  proportions;  bronzed,  clear  cut  and  decided 
features.  Everybody  knew,  or  wanted  to  know  McClure,  and 
when  he  spoke,  the  talking  ceased.  “It  was  a very  singular 
occurrence,”  he  said,  meditatively.  Soon  everyone  was  call- 
ing for  the  weeds,  and  settling  himself  more  comfortable  in 
the  big  settees,  and  Byers  appeared  with  a brand  new  box  of 
“Las  Invincibles.”  The  situation  was  saved,  McClure  was 
going  to  tell  a story.  “I  was  a young  subaltern,”  began  Mc- 
Clure, “serving  with  a small  detachment  in  Punjab  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Sepoys. 

“One  hot,  sultry  night,  I had  just  fallen  asleep,  after  much 
restless  tossing  and  turning,  when  I was  abruptly  awakened 
by  shouts  and  cries,  and  the  sound  of  a scuffle.  Springing  up 
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from  my  cot,  I encountered  the  sergeant  and  two  orderlies 
dragging  a struggling  man  into  the  tent  with  much  difficulty. 
‘What’s  the  meaning  of  this,  Stubbs?’  I called,  ‘what’s  up?’ 
On  hearing  me  the  sergeant  looked  up  and  cried  indignantly, 
‘this  ’ere  bloomin’  idiot  of  a hathen  were  sneakin’  on  me  beat,’ 
and  he  gave  the  tall  Hindoo  a malicious  push  in  the  back. 
Before  I could  collect  my  scattered  wits  and  demand  an  ex- 
planation, the  prisoner  had  thrown  himself  on  the  ground  at 
my  feet  and  cried  in  broken  musical  English,  ‘O,  mighty 
Sahib,  believe  me,  I am  innocent.  I came  but  to  ask  of  the 
white  Sahib  some  medicine  for  my  boy.  He  dies.’  By  this 
time  I was  fully  awake  and  in  command  of  the  situation,  and, 
although  I was  certain  the  man  lied,  I somehow  was  moved 
by  his  plaintive  appeal.  The  earnestness  with  which  he  ex- 
plained the  symptoms  of  his  son’s  illness  impelled  me  to  trust 
him.  Accordingly,  I put  into  his  nervous,  twitching  fingers 
the  object  of  his  quest,  and  bid  him  go.  After  thanking  me 
with  a soulfulness  difficult  to  describe,  and  kissing  my  feet, 
he  left  without  much  delay,  narrowly  escaping  a swift  kick 
from  the  angry  sergeant.  Wearied,  I sank  into  a sound  sleep, 
thinking  no  more  of  the  incident.  Months  later,  however, 
it  was  called  back  to  my  mind  so  forcibly  that  it  can  never 
be  effaced.  It  is  indelible. 

Part  II. 

“My  temples  throbbed  madly;  my  brain  seemed  manacled, 
and  my  first  feeble  movements  were  accompanied  by  a hot, 
tearing  pain.  I muttered  weakly.  I cried  painfully.  I raised 
my  heavy  lids;  I opened  my  blood-shot  eyes.  Oh.  the  sight 
of  awful  carnage ; it  clutched  and  tore  madly  at  my  syncopating 
heart.  In  that  rumbling,  sweeping  charge  of  furious,  foam- 
dabbed,  dashing  steeds  and  flashing,  clashing,  naked  sabres; 
the  good  and  the  brave  were  mowed  in  human  harvest. 
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“My  leg  felt  as  though  the  demons  were  tearing  the  flesh 
with  fired  pincers;  my  head  was  clogged  with  blood;  my 
throat  was  parched  and  glazed  and  burning,  the  very  soul 
itself  writhed  and  tossed  in  agony.  But  God  in  Heaven  spare 
me  such  a sight  again!” 

“As  I gazed  a terrible  head  rose  in  curved  lines  above  the 
motley  soil.  A beautifully  terrible  head.  The  long,  slender 
neck  swung  gracefully  in  fantastic  mazes,  unfolding  myriads 
of  ever-changing  forms  and  colors  to  my  gaze;  but  one  spark- 
ling diamond  eye  was  ever  steadfast,  bright  and  gorgeous, 
gleaming  in  their  midst,  and  still  fastened  with  a cold  fondness 
on  my  own.  My  own  glance  became  intense;  fixed  also,  but 
with  a dreaming  sense  that  conjured  up  the  wildest  fancies; 
terribly  hideous,  that  wrapped  my  soul  within  a spell.  I would 
have  fled;  I could  not  move.  I would  have  grasped  its  jewel- 
bestudded  head,  but  even  as  I thought,  I stopped.  I heard  a 
wild,  shrill  scream  from  afar.  I started.  I knew  that  shriek; 
it  was  the  cry  of  the  tom-tom  charmer.  Such  a scream  seemed 
like  a warning,  and,  though  yet  unawakened  to  full  conscious- 
ness, it  startled  me.  More  than  once  in  my  survey  of  this 
strange,  fantastic  object  I heard  the  shrill  note.  It  came 
closer ; it  came  weaker,  yet  still  carried  the  same  note  of  warn- 
ing, and  to  my  mind  the  same  vague  sense  of  an  evil  presence.” 

“But  in  all  this  time  the  glance  was  never  taken  from  my 
own;  there  it  grew  fixed,  a very  principle  of  light.  And  such 
a light!  A subtle,  burning,  piercing,  fascinating  gleam;  such 
as  gathers  in  the  East  at  dawn,  and  binds  us  as  we  look — 
shooting,  darting,  directly  in  my  gaze.  I felt  dizzy,  for,  as 
I looked  a cloud  of  colors,  bright,  gay,  many-colored  like 
Persian  drapery,  hung  about  that  ocular  diamond  which  held 
me  spellbound.  My  limbs  grew  stiff ; my  blood  congealed  in  » 
my  closing  veins.” 
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“And  there  it  lay  coiling  and  uncoiling  its  arched  neck, 
which  shimmered  like  a brazen  ring,  bright  and  lurid.  The 
shrill  note  sounded  again;  it  came  from  close  by  my  side.  I 
felt  conscious  of  a dragging  form;  then  my  sense  of  discrimi- 
nation was  defeated,  for  the  dreadfully  beauteous  serpent’s 
eye  still  fastened  on  me,  grew  suddenly  eager,  and  barbed 
fangs  darted  from  the  gaping  mouth  like  tongues  of  fire.  A 
warning  to  the  victim  of  the  blow  to  fall.” 

“Meanwhile  the  stillness  became  deathlike.  The  light  even- 
ing breeze  was  silent.  The  serpent  lay  motionless,  its  eyes 
upon  me.  Suddenly  its  gaze  grew  cold  and  glassy,  while  flames 
of  anger  flashed  in  the  venom  puffs.  A moment — and  the 
deadly  folds  will  be  upon  me,  and  the  fatal  fangs  will  strike, 
mingling  the  secreted  venom  v/ith  the  life-blood  in  my  veins. 
I felt  terrified  in  the  face  of  death.  The  serpent’s  terrible 
play  was  at  an  end.  I could  not  mistake  the  horrid  expres- 
sion of  the  eye.  I tried  to  scream,  but  my  voice  died  av/ay  in 
a faint  gurgling  in  my  throat.  My  eyes  were  starting  out  of 
their  sockets ; the  huge  jaws  of  the  viper  were  unclosing  above ; 
The  long,  tubular  fangs  charged  with  venom,  protruding  from 
the  cavernous  mouth  hung  poised,  one  burning  instant — and 
then — as  the  death  would  embrace  me — a form — ^the  form 
of  a man  (gashed,  torn  and  bleeding)  launched  through  the 
air — passed  me — and  unto  the  poisonous,  hellish  jaws  of  de- 
struction.” 

“The  terrible,  rage-bristled,  glaring  snake,  striking,  buried 
its  death-dealing  fangs  into  a white-clad  Hindoo.” 

“For  a moment  my  perception  was  dazzled;  my  train  of 
thought  paralyzed,  and  my  soul  was  dumb,  buried  in  mys- 
tery. The  man  who  had  snatched  me  from  the  jaws  of  death — 
who  received  the  poisoned  teeth  into  his  own  wounded  veins, 
rolled  on  his  side.  I started ; happy  recognition  in  the  other’s 
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eyes  searched  my  burning,  feverish  gaze.  ‘My  God,’  I cried, 
‘the  — ,’  and  the  tall  dark  man  (whom  long  before  I had  done 
a turn)  with  a smile,  a tear,  a spasmodic  twitch,  lay  dead  at 
my  feet.” 

Erwin  O.  Ullrich,  H.  S.  ’13. 
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(f  uantorfetana  a«i»  JIjp  Qlampua. 

HERE  was  a time  when  men  of  the  college  campus  readily 
reconciled  the  reading  of  prosemen  and  poets  with  a 
liberal  education.  A volume  of  Shakespeare  or  Newman 
tucked  snugly  under  the  arm  did  not  seem  irrelevant.  Times 
have  changed  of  course.  The  hundred  and  one  discarded 
dailies  with  sundry  news,  and  tabulated  scores  of  all  the  base- 
ball games  in  the  world,  sadly  litter  the  campus  now  to  an- 
nounce this  fact. 

As  an  open  protest  against  this  seemingly  collegiate  disre- 
gard for  culture  and  learning,  and  to  awaken  a love  for 
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cherished  traditions,  through  a fresh  interest  in  living  authors, 
the  Quantockians  sincerely  subjoin  some  of  the  inspiring 
letters  addressed  to  the  Quantock  Club  of  Letters  during 
the  past  year. 


2035  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sir: — I have  been  out  of  town  for  the  past  few  days  and  unable 
to  answer  your  letter  sooner.  Don’t  you  find  the  number  of  books 
you  are  told  to  read,  or  advised  to  read,  a trifle  bewildering?  They 
are  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  the  business  of  choosing  is  much 
harder  than  it  was  when  I was  young.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  read 
what  we  could  get,  and  seldom  found  a book  too  long,  knowing  we 
might  not  easily  replace  it.  But  if  a book  is  worth  reading  at  all, 
it  is  worth  reading  more  than  once.  I have  read  Boswell’s  Johnson 
three  times,  and  Mr.  Birrell  intimates  that  once  a year  is  none  too 
often  for  its  perusal.  Have  you  found  time  for  it  yet? 

Sincerely  yours. 


Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Dear  Sir: — It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  liked 
the  Crisis,  and  I hope  you  will  always  remember  that  those  who 
have  written  books,  and  especially  those  who  have  worked  over  them 
long  and  lovingly,  and  send  them  out  into  the  world,  have  their 
greatest  reward  in  such  letters  as  yours.  Otherwise  we  must  remain 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  our  message  has  meant  for  those  who  have 
read  it.  And  I am  particularly  glad  when  I have  reached  a young  man 
in  college  because  in  the  colleges  lies  the  greatest  hope  for  the  future 
of  our  country. 

With  kind  regards  to  you  and  to  the  Quantock  Club  of  Letters  of 
Loyola  College,  I am.  Sincerely  yours. 
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Doneraile,  County  Cork. 

Dear  Sir: — It  is  always  a pleasure  to  hear  from  my  American 
friends,  who  have  shown  much  sympathy  with  my  work.  I am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  find  that  the  young  graduates  of  your  great  col- 
lege are  interested  in  what  I have  written,  for  I have  always  had 
the  hope  that  my  short  essays,  etc.,  would  prove  not  only  interesting, 
but  stimulating  to  many  whose  lines  of  study  would  otherwise  prove 
divergent  from  the  thoughts  that  have  occupied  my  mind.  I have  a 
conviction,  and  with  it  a hope,  that  the  careful  study  of  such  books  as 
‘‘Parerga”  and  “Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars”  would  form  the 
grounds  of  a fairly  liberal  education.  What  I mean  is,  that  for  a 
young  student,  who  would  take  up  the  allusions  to  science,  literature, 
etc.,  contained  in  those  books,  and  probe  deeper  and  deeper  until 
he  (or  she)  had  mastered  that  subject,  this  at  least  would  form  one 
element,  one  stone  in  the  understructure,  from  which  a fair  edifice 
might  arise. 

I need  only  add,  and  I hope  I am  not  presuming  too  much  in  giving 
a dogmatic  opinion  on  a very  vexed  subject — that  I hope  the  Quan- 
tockians  will  pursue  learning  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  end  of 
rising  to  a high  intellectual  and  moral  stature;  and  that  they  will  not 
adopt  the  utilitarian  view  of  making  learning  merely  subserve  the 
lower  needs  of  life — the  mere  snapping  up  of  bread  and  butter  prizes 
in  the  race  of  life.  I am,  dear  sir. 


Yours  very  sincerely. 
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Sramattr  ^Ijnrt  Paasittg* 

JOSTLED  ruthlessly  about  in  the  masses  of  fanatic  fiction, 
that  is  the  state  and  the  place  at  the  present  of  the  occa- 
sional dramatic  short  story. 

Since  the  big  doors  solemnly  closed  upon  the  nineteenth 
century  the  erstwhile  prophetic  announcement  of  Miss  Whar- 
ton, “the  short  story  is  approaching  perfection,”  seems  silent 
and  dead  with  the  big,  silent  years  of  the  past.  In  the  late 
Victorian  age  the  story  was  well  on  its  way  to  perfection,  but 
the  sullen  clang  of  the  closing  century-doors  seems  to  have 
frightened  the  brave,  for  the  story  is  sadly  growing  in  bulk 
and  hollowness  now,  and  not  in  perfection  and  the  strength 
of  years. 

“Able-bodied  and  riotous  short  stories”  is  the  materialistic 
cry  of  the  age.  Veritable  prodigies  they  are  of  the  dreaded 
days  of  Pyrrha.  By  their  slave-luring  names  ye  shall  know 
them,  “When  Ragtime  Came  to  China,”  “Sassy  Bill,  De- 
ceased,” “The  Power  of  Pie.” 

This  is  the  stuff  the  distinguished  editors  of  our  popular 
magazines,  guardians  of  the  public  taste,  are  offering  to  the 
world  of  letters.  Stories  that  boisterously  ignore  the  prim.al 
law  of  single  incident.  Stories  with  carloads  of  actors  to  usurp 
the  time-honored  role  of  character.  Stories  where  horseplay, 
regrettably  mistaken  by  some  for  humor,  prances  audaciously 
up  and  down  the  pages.  Stories  where  climax  comes  swift 
and  sudden  in  a voice  abnormal  with  thunder.  The  scribbler 
must  receive  his  fee,  and  the  artist,  too,  for  forsaking  his  art; 
so  small  wonder  it  is  that  the  few  simple  laws  of  the  story 
are  laws  of  the  past  and  the  dramatic  short  story  is  passing. 


QN  the  eve  of  graduation  from  Loyola  College  we  cannot 
help  recalling  the  years  spent  in  the  High  School, 
Memory  brings  back  especially  the  year  when  first  we  entered 
Loyola.  How  backward  we  were  then!  How  backward  we 
all  are  when  for  the  first  time  we  mingle  with  those  who  are 
a few  years  our  senior ! But  gradually  this  feeling  of  timidity 
passes,  and  within  the  space  of  a few  weeks  we  form  lifelong 
friendships. 

The  professors  who  taught  us  during  the  years  1905-1909 
were  very  congenial,  and  under  their  guidance  we  were  able 
to  lay  a firm  foundation  for  our  future  work  in  the  College. 
Father  Purtell,  S.  J.,  will  always  remain  in  our  memory. 
Through  him  the  class  was  able  to  acquire  that  agility  of 
mind  which  is  so  important  in  every  branch  of  learning.  His 
Latin  and  Greek  declensions,  and  verb  contests,  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Louis  Young,  S.  J.,  who 
was  noted  for  his  discipline  and  the  advice  which  he  gave  to 
individual  students.  During  his  year  we  waited  eagerly  for 
Thursdays  when  we  were  certain  of  having  a picnic.  If  it  was 
not  some  fair  spot  in  the  country  which  Mr.  Young  chose,  then 
it  would  be  some  fishing  expedition,  and  the  class  was  always 
contented  and  gleeful  if  one  of  their  number  was  successful 
in  hooking  a tadpole. 
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No  one  who  was  in  the  High  School  during  the  years  1905- 
igog  will  ever  forget  Mr.  Duffy,  S.  J.  He  made  friends  at 
Loyola  of  all  and  the  students  sincerely  regretted  his  departure. 
Like  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Duffy  had  the  usual  Thursday  outings. 
In  his  class  “Trots”  were  scarce,  and  those  who  had  them 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  display  them  openly.  Under  Mr. 
Duffy’s  direction  we  became  masters  of  the  Greek  verb  and 
had  Kaegis’  Greek  grammar  at  our  fingers’  ends. 

During  our  last  year  in  the  High  School  so  many  events 
took  place  that  space  forbids  their  narration.  Mention  must 
be  made,  however,  of  those  dreaded  Monday  afternoons  when 
the  compositions  were  read  along  with  their  corrections.  But 
we  do  not  regret  those  days  now  for  they  have  shown  their 
worth  a hundred  times  over. 

High  School  days  over,  we  entered  upon  our  College  career. 
What  a difference  there  seems  to  be!  That  nev/  body  which 
we  were  so  anxious  to  join  while  in  the  High  School  and  on 
which  we  looked  with  reverential  awe  has  at  last  opened  its 
doors  to  us  and  admitted  us  to  its  ranks.  Our  first  year  in  the 
College  Department  under  the  tutelage  of  Father  Burkett, 
S.  J.,  will  ever  be  fandly  remembered.  Though  we  were  but 
eight,  having  lost  two  members  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  bond  of  union  that  existed  between  class  and  teacher  was 
equal  in  strength  to  double  our  numbers. 

Sophomore  year  is  indelibly  imprinted  on  our  memories 
as  a bright,  snappy  year — a year  filled  with  events  of  such  a 
nature  that  June  had  rolled  around  almost  before  we  were 
aware  of  it.  In  this  year,  one  of  the  class  lost  his  father,  and 
now  when  we  are  gathered  together  perhaps  for  the  last  time 
in  chronicling  our  Alma  Mater,  we  take  occasion  to  express 
our  final  sympathy  to  him  in  his  bereavement. 

Junior  year,  we  were  philosphers!  Worse  yet,  we  were 
three!  That  class  of  forty  youngsters  in  First  Year  High 
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had  dwindled  to  three  men  in  Junior.  Though  our  numbers 
were  small,  we  enjoyed  a most  pleasant  year  under  Father 
Ooghe,  S.  J.  The  six  years  leading  up  to  our  Junior  year  had 
prepared  us  well  for  the  acrobatic  “stunts”  that  Father  Ooghe 
took  us  through  in  his  mental  gymnasium. 

And  now  that  we  are  Seniors  we  look  back  to  our  High 
School  days  with  greatest  awe  then  we  looked  on  the  Seniors 
as  demigods  so  to  speak.  To  us  they  appeared  as  Gulliver 
must  have  seemed  to  the  Lilliputians,  placed  on  a point  far 
above  them  in  height,  yet  here  we  are  at  last  on  that  height 
to  which  as  High  School  boys  we  looked  up. 

It  is  with  a certain  amount  of  disappointment  that  the  re- 
alization of  our  boyhood  fancy  does  not  come  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations they  produced  in  us.  We  do  not  feel  as  the  Seniors 
appeared  to  us  when  we  were  in  the  High  School.  Yesterday 
we  were  High  School  students,  today  we  are  at  the  end  of 
our  College  career,  about  to  enter  upon  a new  life.  So  short 
seems  to  us  the  time  from  our  entrance  in  First  High  to  the 
present  time  in  Senior.  Nor  do  we  feel  any  different  now 
that  we  are  in  Senior  than  we  did  in  the  beginning.  Perhaps 
it  is  due  to  our  philosophy  that  we  realize  our  insignificance,  a 
fact  brought  to  our  observation  by  our  able  teacher.  Father 
Brosnahan,  S.  J.  Under  his  careful  direction  we  have  come  to 
feel  our  deficiency  as  to  our  knowledge  of  things  about  us. 
Despite  our  limitations  the  entire  year  from  Geology  and 
Astronomy  to  Psychology  and  Ethics  was  a real  intellectual 
treat,  therefore  it  is  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  to  all 
our  teachers  for  the  harmonious  development  of  our  intellec- 
tual, moral  and  physical  powers  that  we  leave  dear  old  Loyola. 


•'V.'fTv 


1 —  ^John  Quinn 

2 —  Alfred  Peters 

3 —  Frederick  Dewberry 

4 —  Ferdinand  Schoberg 


5 —  John  Brennan 

6 —  Bernard  Kelley 

7 —  Vincent  Teano 

8 —  Martin  Carey 


9 — Hector  Ciotti 

10 —  Russell  Quinn 

11 —  William  German 

12 —  Auj^ust  Haneke 
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HE  High  School  Dramatic  Club  presented  ‘'Who  is  the 


Secretary?”  on  the  evenings  of  December  i8  and  19,  1912. 
The  play  was  well  chosen  and  successfully  produced.  The 
amusing  situations  were  w^ell  appreciated  and  generously  ap- 
plauded. Frederick  L.  Dewberry  played  the  difficult  role 
of  the  Secretary  admirably,  and  brought  out  the  eccentricities 
of  the  character  with  skill  and  judgment. 

Martin  J.  Carey,  as  the  boisterous  and  ill-tempered  old  Colo- 
nel, kept  the  audience  in  roars  of  laughter  from  start  to  finish. 
G.  Alfred  Peters  was  a typical  German  Professor,  whose 
interest  in  Spiritualism  helped  to  thicken  the  plot.  John  J. 
Quinn,  the  tailor  who  has  aspirations  to  be  a gentleman,  sus- 
tained this  difficult  part  very  well. 

August  B.  Haneke  and  William  R.  German  were  well  chosen 
for  their  parts  and  added  considerably  to  the  reputation  which 
they  attained  in  former  plays.  Ferdinand  H.  Schoberg  and 
Russell  J.  Quinn  made  a handsome  and  youthful  appearance 
as  the  “boys.”  John  F.  Brennan  as  the  butler,  Vincent  M. 
Teano  as  the  colored  servant,  and  Hector  J.  Ciotti  as  the 
sheriff,  all  added  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  performance. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 


Rev.  Robert  Spaulding 


Frederick  L.  Dewberry. 


(“The  Secretary.”) 


Mr.  Marsland 


Bernard  A.  Kelley. 


(Who  engages  the  Secretary.) 


Harry  Marsland 


August  B.  Haneke. 


(His  nephew,  who  lays  the  plot.) 
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Colonel  Cattermole .Martin  J.  Carey. 

(In  search  of  his  nephew.) 

Douglas  Cattermole William  R.  German. 

(Who  is  not  the  Secretary.) 

Sydney  Gibson John  J.  Quinn. 

(A  tailor  who  wants  to  be  a gentleman.) 

Professor  Stockhammer G.  Alfred  Peters. 

(Who  dabbles  in  Spiritualism.Q 

Russell  I.  Quinn. 

Ferdinand  H.  Schoberg. 

Rastus,  Servant  to  Mr.  Marsland Vincent  M.  Teano 

Sheriff Hector  J.  Ciotti. 

Mr.  Stead,  Landlord  of  Douglas  Catter- 

mole’s  Apartments 


Cuthbert.  ) q£  Marsland.  i 
Reginald,  j / 


Gardner 


. .John  F.  Brennan. 


Wnt 

J^T  THE  request  of  the  Holy  Cross  Lyceum  and  before  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience,  the  High  School  Dra- 
matic Club  repeated  their  successful  comedy,  “Who  is  the 
Secretary?”  on  the  evening  of  May  5,  1913. 

The  players  were  well  received,  and  the  amusing  situations 
were  thoroughly  appreciated.  This  was  the  third  performance 
of  the  play,  and  it  was  characterized  by  skillful  and  natural 
acting  which  won  for  the  actors  well-merited  applause. 

Frederick  L.  Dewberry,  H.  S.,  ’13. 
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SJcgcla  Srmnattr  Qllub  Banqurt 

QN  Thursday  evening,  April  17,  1913,  the  Loyola  High 
School  Dramatic  Club  entertained  the  members  of  the  cast 
of  “V/ho  is  the  Secretary?’'  at  a banquet  given  at  the  Hotel 
Joyce.  The  elaborate  decorations,  the  tempting  menu,  and  the 
general  spirit  of  good  fellowship  all  helped  to  make  the  ban- 
quet a complete  success  and  a pleasant  memory.  Rev.  Father 
Wm.  J.  Ennis,  S.  J.,  President  of  Loyola  College,  presided,  and 
addressed  the  members  of  the  cast  and  extended  to  them  the 
gratitude  of  the  Faculty  for  their  excellent  work. 

August  B.  Haneke,  H.  S.,  ’13. 


A P0alttt  of  #rlf0ol 

Lives  of  schoolboys  all  remind  us. 

We  can  make  our  mark  in  time; 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Names  upon  the  desk  in  rhyme. 

Names  that  once  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  through  that  Greek,  insane, 

Be  it  only  our  young  brother, 

Seeing  it,  shall  note  our  fame. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing 
Our  Professor  soon  and  late; 

With  our  pony  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  prance  at  any  rate. 

J.  Bart  Muth,  ’16. 
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Adopted  by  the  Members  of  Class  of  Third  Year  High  of 
Loyola  College,  1913,  on  the  Death  of  the  Brother  of 
Our  Beloved  Classmate,  FRANCIS  P.  GIBLIN. 

January  nth,  1913. 

WHEREAS,  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has  deemed  it  wise 
to  remove  from  the  midst  of  his  family 

Aniir^m  J®.  O^tbltn 

the  Brother  of  Our  Beloved  Classmate  and 

WHEREAS,  We  do  fully  realize  the  depth  of  his  affliction, 
and  appreciate  the  sorrow  of  his  family  in  this  hour  of  sadness ; 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  the  members  of  the  Class  of  Third 
Year  of  Loyola  High  School,  do  hereby  tender  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  our  classmate  and  his  family;  and  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  considering  the  same  to  be  the  best  and 
noblest  manner  of  expressing  these,  our  sentiments,  we  do 
most  heartily  unite  in  having  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  and  in  receiving  One  Holy  Communion  for  the  eternal 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a written  expression  of  our  condolence 
be  placed  in  the  Annual  and  that  a copy  of  the  same  be  pre- 
sented to  the  afflicted  family. 

Joseph  C.  Garland,  President, 
Frances  L.  Wiers,  Vice-President, 
Edward  S.  Vaeth,  Secretary, 

Committee. 


Requiescat  in  pace. 


SIngola  ICttfrarg  #omtg. 

The  Loyola  Literary  Society  during  the  past  year  has  nobly  con- 
tinued that  work  so  successfully  carried  on  in  the  past  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  debate  and  public  speaking.  The  members 
endeavored  during  the  past  year  to  uphold  the  high  standard  the 
society  has  ever  held  among  the  college  societies.  Debates  were 
held  weekly  in  the  college  library  and  were  looked  forward  to  with 
great  delight  by  the  members.  Many  subjects  intimately  relating 
to  the  interests  of  our  Nation  and  our  State  were  discussed.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Labor  Unions,  Tariff,  Panama  Canal,  Foreign 
Immigration. 

The  preliminary  debates  proved  to  be  most  interesting  and  all 
the  contestants  fought  hard  to  win  a place  on  the  final  debate. 
The  four  speakers  chosen  by  the  judges  to  represent  the  society 
in  the  final  debate  were:  Mr.  August  J.  Bourbon,  ’14;  Mr.  Leo  A. 
Codd,  ^16;  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Carey,  ’13,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Loden,  *16. 

The  subject  chosen  for  the  final  debate  was:  Resolved:  “That 
the  United  States  Vessels  Engaged  in  Coastwise  Trade  be  Free 
from  Toll  in  Passing  Through  the  Panama  Canal.”  Mr.  Bourbon 
and  Mr.  Codd  spoke  on  the  affirmative  and  Mr.  Carey  and  Mr. 
Loden  on  the  negative.  The  judges  awarded  the  medal  to  Mr. 
Loden. 

We  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  our  Reverend  Moderator,  Mr. 
Michael  F.  Fitzpatrick,  for  his  constant  attentiveness  to  the  society; 
also  to  Mr.  John  J.  Weber,  chairman  of  the  Literary  Committee, 
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for  his  untiring  efforts  in  selecting  subjects  for  our  debates;  and 
to  Mr.  T.  Aquin  Keelan,  our  President  during  the  first  term,  and 
Mr.  John  J.  Weber,  our  President  during  the  second. 

The  officers  of  both  terms  were: 

FIRST  TERM. 

President,  Mr.  J.  Aquin  Keelan,  ’13. 

Vice-President,  Mr.  Jerome  H.  Joyce,  Jr.,  '14. 

Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Vincent  Brooks,  ^15. 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ^16. 

SECOND  TERM. 

President,  Mr.  John  J.  Weber,  ^13. 

Vice-President,  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Harrison,  *14. 

Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Bart  Muth,  ^16. 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Sybert,  *16. 


J.  Bart  Muth,  *16. 


SENIOR  SODALITY  NOTES. 


Devotion  to  Our  Lady  is  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  Senior  Soda- 
lists.  Every  week  finds  the  members  gathered  in  the  Chapel  eager 
to  pay  their  tribute  of  love  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Throughout  the 
year  the  attendance  has  been  large  and  faithful.  A short  time  after 
school  opened  some  of  the  out-of-town  members  found  it  difficult 
to  attend  the  meetings  as  regularly  as  they  wished.  The  day  of 
meeting  was  therefore  changed  from  Tuesday  to  the  more  conven- 
ient morning  of  Saturday  at  eleven.  New  life  seemed  to  be  infused 
into  the  Sodality. 

The  Eucharistic  Ring,  which  was  inaugurated  last  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sodality,  still  flourishes.  One  member  receives 
the  Holy  Eucharist  each  day.  The  devotion  bids  fair  to  become 
a permanent  institution  at  Loyola. 

The  members  of  the  Fourth  Year  High,  the  Seniors  of  the  High 
School,  were  admitted  to  the  Sodality  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term  on  the  proposal  of  Fr.  Moderator.  Enthusiasm  is  often  gen- 
erated by  numbers,  and  so  it  happened  in  this  case  that  the  efforts 
of  other  members  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  lively  spirit  that 
was  breathed  into  the  devotion.  At  present  the  Sodality  is  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition  and  even  considered  as  a gathering  of 
students,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  societies  of  the  College^ 
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This  success  is  due  primarily  to  Fr.  Moderator.  His  weekly  talks 
are  listened  to  with  genuine  pleasure  by  the  students  and  the  lessons 
imparted  are  appreciated  and  treasured  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  mem- 
bers. It  is  safe  to  assume  that  recollections  of  the  Sodality  will  be 
among  our  sweetest  memories  when  college  days  are  over. 

OFFICERS  FIRST  TERM. 

Prefect,  Jos.  A.  Carey,  ’13. 

First  Assistant,  Wm.  E.  Mackessy,  ’14. 

Second  Assistant,  Anthonv  V.  Buchness,  *16. 

Secretary,  John  J.  Lardner,  ’15. 

First  Sacristan,  Andrew  J.  Harrison,  *14. 

Second  Sacristan,  Jerome  H.  Joyce,  ’14. 

Organist,  Raymond  J.  Kwasnik,  ’14. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Prefect,  John  J.  Weber,  *13. 

First  Assistant,  Wm.  E.  Mackessy,  *14. 

Second  Assistant,  Clarence  G.  Owings,  ’15. 

Secretary,  John  J.  Latdner,  ’15. 

First  Sacristan,  J.  Neil  Corcoran,  *16. 

Second  Sacristan,  Jerome  H.  Joyce,  ’14. 

Organist,  Raymond  J.  Kwasnik,  ’14. 

J.  J.  Lardner,  ’15. 


THE  JUNIOR  SODALITY. 

The  members  of  the  Junior  Sodality  during  the  past  year  have 
completed  a record  which  they  can  look  back  upon  with  pride  and 
satisfaction.  This  society  is  composed  of  students  of  the  High 
School  Classes  and  its  object  is  to  cultivate  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  In  the  first  meeting  in  September  the  following  officers 
were  elected: 

Frederick  Dewberry,  Prefect. 

Joseph  Muth,  ist  Assistant. 

Albert  Donegan,  2nd  Assistant. 

John  Quinn,  Secretary. 

Raymond  Wagner  and  Francis  O’Toole,  Sacristans. 
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In  the  mid-year  the  Fourth  Year  High  Class  was  elected  to  the 
Senior  Sodality,  and  Mr.  George  S.  Black,  S.  J.,  succeeded  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Huefner,  S.  J.,  as  moderator. 

Another  election  for  the  second  term  took  place,  resulting  thus: 

Joseph  Muth,  Prefect. 

Albert  Donegan,  ist  Assistant. 

Edward  Bees,  2nd  Assistant. 

Edward  Vaeth,  Secretary. 

Francis  O’Toole  and  William  Didusch,  Sacristans. 

Consultors:  Edward  Keelan,  Lawrence  Connolly,  Raymond  Con- 
roy, Michael  Buchness,  Ady  Street  and  Edwin  Cole. 

Organist,  Herbert  McCann. 

During  the  second  term  it  was  agreed  upon  that  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  meetings  should  be  changed  and  instead  of  Friday  at 
3.00  P.  M.,  the  meetings  are  now  held  on  Wednesday  at  8.30  A.  M. 

The  Junior  Sodality  of  1913  has  a larger  membership  than  in  all 
previous  years. 

D.  Albert  Donegan,  H.  S.  ’15. 


ATHLETICS 


COLLEGE  BASKETBALL  TEAM. 

The  season  1912-1913  proved  by  far  to  be  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  Loyola.  The  crowning  feature  of  all  was  a decisive 
victory  over  Georgetown  University,  a victory  which  the  Loyola 
followers  had  been  striving  after  for  the  last  five  years.  Another 
feature  of  the  past  season  was  the  Northern  trip,  the  first  taken 
by  any  Loyola  team.  On  the  trip  we  met  Lehigh  University  at 
South  Bethlehem  and  City  College  of  New  York  in  New  York  City. 

The  team  entered  immediately  upon  the  collegiate  schedule,  the 
customary  practice  games  having  been  eliminated.  The  opening 
game  with  the  Alumni  proved  an  easy  victory  for  the  varsity  squad 
and  showed  up  to  advantage  our  two  new  forwards,  Corcoran  and 
Scheurich,  of  last  year’s  High  School  squad,  who  replaced  Peters 
and  Pippen,  last  season’s  star  forward  and  defense. 

The  trip  came  next.  Two  games  were  played  and  both  resulted 
in  defeats.  Lehigh  won  the  first  game,  41  to  19,  while  the  second, 
with  City  College  of  New  York,  ended  with  the  score  standing  25 
to  II.  Coming  to  Lehigh  as  an  unknown  quantity,  our  pass  work 
took  the  University  boys  by  surprise.  The  large  score  was  due 
in  some  part  to  an  inferior  court,  but  especially  to  the  poor  work 
of  an  amateur  referee.  The  game  in  New  York  disclosed  slow  work 
on  our  side,  the  players  being  worn  out  by  the  morning’s  travel. 

Fourth  Regiment  Armory  was  the  scene  of  the  first  home  game, 
our  team  entertaining  University  of  Maryland.  Victory  came  to  our 
lot,  21  to  14. 

Gallaudet  College  was  our  next  opponent.  The  contest  followed 
the  Christmas  holidays  and  a lack  of  practice  proved  disastrous  for 
Loyola,  the  Mutes  winning  out  in  the  extra  session  of  play,  19  to  17. 

Following  the  Gallaudet  game,  regular  practice  was  held  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  Georgetown  game  in  Washington.  Our  boys  showed 
the  results  of  their  work.  Our  victory  came  as  quite  a shock  to  the 
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Georgetown  contingent,  who  were  wont  to  attribute  it  to  Dame 
Fortune.  The  score,  however,  tells  the  tale.  The  first  half  ended 
19  to  2,  in  Loyola’s  favor,  the  final  whistle  proclaiming  Loyola  vic- 
tor by  the  score  33  to  15. 

Baltimore  Medical  College  and  Hopkins  University  both  fell  be- 
fore the  prowess  of  the  Loyola  quintet  by  large  scores. 

A surprise  party  was  handed  us  in  Washington  by  the  Catholic 
University  Five,  the  latter  winning,  35  to  21.  Loyola  was  deprived 
of  the  services  of  Brooks,  who  was  injured  in  the  B.  M.  C.  game, 
the  injury  keeping  him  out  of  the  game  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

The  second  contest  with  B.  M.  C resulted  in  a victory.  Follow- 
ing this  contest  we  lost  two  games  to  St.  John’s  College  of  An- 
napolis, and  came  out  victorious  in  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity game.  The  season  ended  with  seven  victories  and  six  defeats. 

Those  on  the  squad  were:  Corcoran,  Joyce  (captain),  and  Scheu- 
rich,  forward;  Cook,  center;  and  Walsh,  Brooks  and  Buchness,  de- 
fense. The  results  of  the  games  were: 


Loyola  College,  31 
Loyola  College,  19 
Loyola  College,  ii 
Loyola  College,  21 
Loyola  College,  17 
Loyola  College,  33 
Loyola  College,  32 
Loyola  College,  43 
Loyola  College,  21 
Loyola  College,  25 
Loyola  College,  12 
Loyola  College,  20 
Loyola  College,  18 


Loyola  Alumni,  7. 

Lehigh  University,  41. 

City  College  of  New  York,  25. 

University  of  Maryland,  14. 

Gallaudet  College,  19. 

Georgetown  University,  15. 

Baltimore  Medical  College,  19. 

Hopkins  University,  19. 

Catholic  University,  35. 

Baltimore  Medical  College,  20. 

St.  John’s  College,  34. 

George  Washington  University,  12. 

St.  John’s  College,  28. 

T.  Aquin  Keelan,  ’13. 
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August  26,  1912. 

Fathers  Brosnahan  and  Zwinge  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  A low  mass 
of  thanksgiving  was  said  at  8.30  o’clock  by  Father  Brosnahan, 
which  was  attended  by  his  family  and  friends  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  by  many  of  the  parishioners.  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  spoke 
a few  words. 

September  8,  1912. 

Today  was  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Father  Boone  as  a Jesuit, 
for  on  this  day  sixty  years  ago  he  entered  the  Novitiate,  at 
Frederick,  Md.  Owing  to  the  personal  request  of  our  venerable 
jubilarian  the  day  was  spent  quietly  without  any  church  cele- 
bration or  demonstration. 

September  10,  1912. 

The  College,  High  School  and  Preparatory  Departments 
opened  with  a large  attendance.  There  were  numerous  changes 
in  the  Faculty.  Frs.  John  S.  Keating,  Matthew  McCabe,  James 
Cotter  and  Mr.  Aloysius  T.  Higgins,  being  among  those  changed. 
They  were  replaced  by  Fathers  William  F.  X.  Sullivan,  Michael 
Sheehy,  and  Mr.  Michael  F.  Fitzpatrick. 

September  16,  1912. 

The  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  inaugurate  the  opening  of  the 
scholastic  year  and  to  implore  God’s  blessing  on  the  College 
and  its  students  was  celebrated  this  morning  in  St.  Ignatius 
Church.  Today  the  Seniors  returned  and  registered  as  students 
for  the  last  time. 

September  18,  1912. 

Election  of  officers  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Sodality  today. 
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September  30,  192. 

Officers  of  the  Loyola  Literary  Society  were  elected  and 
installed  today. 

October  15,  1912. 

Rev.  A.  Leo  Barley,  of  the  class  of  *08,  celebrated  Mass  in 
the  Church  this  morning,  at  which  the  entire  student  body  was 
present.  At  the  end  of  Mass  Rev.  Fr.  Ennis,  in  words  of  fond 
affection,  touched  briefly  upon  Fr.  Barley’s  college  career  within 
Alma  Mater’s  walls,  and  the  dignity  of  the  calling  which  he 
followed.  In  honor  of  Fr.  Barley’s  kindly  visit  a half  holiday 
was  granted. 

October  14,  1912. 

The  evening  courses  are  now  in  full  operation  with  a total 
registration  of  135.  Those  who  attended  the  lectures  this  year 
will  be  given  a certificate,  of  they  so  wish,  stating  the  number 
and  character  of  the  courses  followed. 

October  28,  1912. 

The  retreat  of  the  College  students  opened  this  morning.  The 
exercises  of  the  retreat  were  conducted  by  Father  Sullivan  of 
the  High  School  Faculty.  The  annual  retreat  is  one  of  the  main 
events  of  the  year  at  Loyola.  Several  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association  attended  the  closing  exercises  of  the  retreat  this 
year,  and  received  communion  in  company  with  the  College 
students. 

October  31,  1912. 

The  student  body  received  communion  at  the  close  of  the 
retreat. 

November  i,  1912. 

Feast  of  All  Saints  holiday. 

November  23,  1912. 

Minor  Logic  specimen  of  the  Junior  Class  held  today. 
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December  5,  1912. 

Mr.  David  Goldstein,  of  Boston,  lectured  in  the  College  Hall 
on  Socialism,  in  its  bearing  on  religion  and  the  family.  Several 
objections  were  proposed  by  Socialists  in  the  audience  and  were 
effectively  solved  by  the  lecturer. 

December  18,  1912. 

“Who  is  the  Secretary?”  the  Christmas  play,  was  presented  by 
the  High  School  before  two  crowded  houses.  The  success  of 
the  play  was  greatly  due  to  the  earnest  work  of  Mr.  Nevin, 
who  coached  the  young  Thespians.  The  cast  included  Martin 
Carey,  Frederick  Dewberry,  August  Haneke,  Alfred  Peters, 
William  German,  John  Quinn,  Bernard  Kelley,  Vincent  Teano, 
Ferdinand  Schoberg,  Russell  Quinn,  John  Brennan  and  Hector 
Ciotti. 

December  23,  1912. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the  following  Christmas  pro- 
gram was  given  in  the  College  Hall  in  the  presence  of  the 
Faculty  and  student  body; 

PRELUDE  Orchestra. 

GREETINGS  Leonard  Cunningham,  Prep. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE”  (recitation)  John  Conniff,  Prep. 

“EX  ORE  INFANTIUM”  ....  William  Golder,  Third  High. 

(By  Francis  Thompson) 

“ADESTE  FIDELES”  Kyle  Golley,  First  High  “A.” 

' (Comet  Solo) 

“POETS  AND  CHRISTMAS”  . . . Ralph  Sybert,  Freshman. 

(Essay) 

“A  WISH  FOR  YULE”  Joseph  Monaghan,  First  High  “B.” 

(Story) 

“THE  ROSARY”  (piano)  . . Herbert  McCann,  Second  High. 
“HEAVEN’S  MESSAGE”  (Poem)  Andrew  Harrison,  Junior. 
“LOOKING  FORWARD”  ....  Russell  Quinn,  Third  High. 

(Prophecy) 

Kyle  Golley,  First  High  “A.” 

(Cornet  Solo) 


“STILLE  NACHT” 
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“A  CHRISTMAS  THOUGHT”  John  Lardner,  Sophomore. 

(Essay) 

‘A  CHRISTMAS  PASTORAL”  Fourth  High. 

Scene:  Hill  Country  near  Bethlehem. 

Dramatis  Personae : 

NARRATOR  William  Sullivan. 

ASRAEL  Ferdinand  Schoberg. 

LAEVUS  John  Farrell. 

ARISTOS  Edward  Bunn. 

ADDRESS  Joseph  Carey,  Senior. 

FINALE  Orchestra. 

January  13,  1913. 

Classes  were  resumed  today.  Repetition  commenced  with  an 
examination  in  English  Composition. 

January  27,  1913. 

Mid-year  oral  examinations  began. 

January  28,  1913. 

The  annual  banquet  o£  the  Alumni  Association  was  held  this 
evening  in  the  Emerson  Hotel,  commemorating  the  sixty-first 
anniversary  of  Loyola.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 

January  31,  1913. 

Mid-year  holiday. 

February  2,  1913. 

On  Sunday,  at  8 o’clock  Mass  in  St.  Ignatius’  Church,  Frs. 
William  F.  X.  Sullivan.  Justin  J.  Ooghe  and  Henry  W.  McLaugh- 
lin pronounced  their  final  vows  in  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

February  3,  1913. 

In  the  afternoon  a short  entertainment  was  given  by  the 
students  in  the  College  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  Fathers  who  had 
made  their  final  vows.  The  program  read  as  follows:  The 
Jesuit,  the  Missionary,  Augustus  J.  Bourbon;  The  Jesuit,  the  Edu- 
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cator,  Joseph  A.  Carey;  The  Jesuit,  the  Soldier,  Clarence  G. 
Owings;  “Come  Follow  Me,”  (poem),  George  B.  Loden..  Rev. 
Fr.  Rector  happily  concluded  the  entertainment  after  a few 
congratulatory  remarks  by  granting  a half-holiday. 

March  i,  1913. 

The  announcement  of  the  subject  of  the  prize  essays  was  made. 
The  Board  of  Editors  of  the  Loyola  College  Annual  held  their 
first  meeting  this  morning. 

March  12th  1913. 

Second  anniversary  of  Fr.  Brady’s  death. 

March  13,  1913. 

A lecture  on  the  subject  “Why  Socialism  is  Opposed  to  the 
Labor  Movement”  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Peter  W.  Collins,  for 
seven  years  Secretary  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  and  for  many  years  Editor  of  the  Electrical 
Worker. 

March  19,  1913. 

Easter  recess  began. 

March  28,  1913. 

Classes  were  resumed. 

April  17,  1913. 

The  Loyola  High  School  Dramatic  Club  held  its  annual 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Joyce  this  evening.  The  guests  of  honor 
were  Rev.  Father  Ennis,  Fathers  Fleming  and  Purtell,  and 
Messrs  Huefner,  Kelley,  and  Fortescue. 

April  27,  1913. 

The  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  received  Holy  Com- 
mimion  in  a body  at  the  8 o’clock  Mass  in  the  Chapel  of  Grace. 
After  the  Mass  breakfast  was  served  to  the  members  in  the 
College  Gymnasium. 
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May  ist,  1913. 

The  customary  May  devotions,  consisting  of  an  original 
paper  by  one  of  the  students,  extolling  the  praises  and  virtues 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  several  hymns  in  her  praise,  and  a prayer 
asking  her  to  intercede  for  us,  vrere  begun  today  at  2.15  o’clock. 
This  custom  of  doing  something  during  the  month  of  May  for 
the  Blessed  Virgin’s  honor,  has  become  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
Loyola  student.  The  shrine  of  Our  Lady  is  constantly  kept 
well  supplied  with  the  fragrant  flowers;  the  boys  living  in  the 
country  bringing  in  wild  flowers,  while  the  city  boys  contribute 
money  and  buy  hothouse  flowers.  The  two  combined  make  a 
very  pretty  daily  offering  to  Our  Lady. 

May  5,  1913 

Repetition  began  today. 

The  High  School  play,  “Who  is  the  Secretary?”  was  repeated 
at  Holy  Cross  Parish  Hall,  Baltimore,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Holy  Cross  Lyceum.  The  part  of  Mr.  Marsland  was  played 
by  John  Scheurich,  who  replaced  Bernard  Kelly. 

May  7,  1913. 

An  entertainment  was  given  at  Loyola  College  Auditorium 
two  nights  for  the  benefit  of  The  Knights  of  Columbus  Scholar- 
ship, in  memory  of  Rev.  F.  X.  Brady,  S.  J.,  by  ladies  of  the 
Loyola  Club,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Alumni. 

May  12,  1913. 

Whit  Monday  holiday. 

May  14,  1913. 

The  annual  public  debate  of  the  Loyola  Literary  Society  for 
the  Jenkins*  Medal  was  held  in  the  College  Hall  this  evening. 
The  subject  of  the  discussion  was:  “Resolved,  that  United 
States’  Vessels  Engaged  in  the  Coastwise  Trade  be  Free  from 
Toll  in  Passing  Through  the  Panama  Canal.”  The  speakers 
were  Messrs  Joseph  A.  Carey,  ’13,  August  J.  Bourbon,  ’14,  Leo 
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A.  Codd,  ’i6,  George  B.  Loden,  *i6.  Rev.  Louis  Stickney,  D.D., 
Dr.  Charles  O’Donovan,  ex-’yy,  LL.D.  ’12,  and  Matthew  S. 
Brenan,  ex-’yg,  A.  M.,  ’03,  acted  as  the  board  of  judges  of  the 
debate.  The  medal  was  awarded  to  George  B.  Loden,  ’16. 

May  24,  1913. 

Reception  of  Promoters  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  and 
Sodalists  was  held  after  the  8.30  Mass. 

May  31,  1913. 

The  Morgan  Debating  Society  held  its  yearly  debate  today  at 
I P.  M.  The  judges  were  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Dooley,  S.  J.,  Bro.  John 
Gavin  of  St.  Martin’s  School  and  Mr.  Michael  F.  Fitzpatrick,  S.  J. 

June  2,  1913. 

The  members  of  Senior  and  Junior  Classes  attended  disputa- 
tions in  Scripture  and  Philosophy,  which  are  held  at  Woodstock 
College  today.  They  wish  to  use  this  means  of  giving  thanks 
to  Rev.  Father  Rector,  of  Woodstock  College,  who  so  kindly 
invited  them  to  attend  the  disputations  and  to  Rev.  Father  Rec- 
tor, of  Loyola,  for  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  miss  a class  on 
that  day.  They  also  are  desirous  of  thanking  the  many  profes- 
sors at  Woodstock  College  for  the  very  generous  manner  in  which 
they  were  entertained. 

June  5,  1913. 

Annual  excursion  of  the  Loyola  College  Athletic  Association 
to  Tolchester  Beach.  Track  and  field  events  with  large  list  of 
entries  and  prominent  officials.  Baseball  contest  between  the 
Alco  Athletic  Club  and  the  Loyola  High  School  Team. 

June  6,  1913. 

Oral  examinations  began  today,  the  final  examinations  of  the 
year. 
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June  10,  1913- 

Graduating  exercises  of  the  High  School.  Prize  night  and 
elocution  contest. 

June  II,  1913. 

College  prize  night  and  elocution  contest. 

June  13,  1913. 

His  Excellency,  the  most  Reverend  John  Bonzano,  Apostolic 
Delegate,  graciously  consented  to  preside  at  the  sixty-first  an- 
nual Loyola  commencement,  held  in  the  College  Hall  this  even- 
ing. The  Honorable  Bird  S.  Coler,  ex-Comptroller  of  New 
York  City,  made  the  address  to  the  graduates  on  this  occasion. 


JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES. 

It  pains  me  to  begin  with  a criticism  but  I would  not  be  satisfied 
unless  I deplored  the  bad  judgment  of  the  editors  in  choosing  me  to 
write  these  notes.  Precedent  has  decided  that  these  notes  are  to  be 
humorous.  I tried  to  be  excused  on  the  plea  that  I could  not  fulfil 
this  condition  but  to  no  avail.  I take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  at- 
tribute this  excuse  not  to  laziness  but  to  a regard  for  my  readers  and 
a desire  to  obtain  interesting  reading  matter  for  them.  However, 
after  this  apology  for  departing  from  the  customary  form  of  these 
notes,  I will  proceed  to  give  you  a serious  and  straightforward  ac- 
count of  characteristics  of  which  you  know  nothing. 

During  one  of  the  hot  days  this  spring  our  professor  of  philosophy 
asked  a certain  member  if  “prime  matter”  could  exist  without  form. 
This  members  had  just  been  asleep  but  awoke  in  time  to  hear  some 
one  whisper  that  it  would  apply  more  to  the  feminine  than  to  the 
masculine  gender..  Gus  repeated  these  words  exactly  and  is  still 
wondering  why  we  all  laughed. 

Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  personality  and  brilliancy  of  our 
professor,  the  lectures  at  times  become  dull,  and  I am  sure  we  would 
all  follow  the  example  set  by  Gus  were  it  not  for  our  friend  Andrew. 
He  entertains  and  distracts  us  by  gestures  which  would  do  credit  to 
any  school  of  expression,  but  he  gives  us  his  word  that  he  cannot  sit 
still  while  hearing  the  expression  of  such  beautiful  thoughts.  We 
really  owe  him  a debt  of  genuine  gratitude  as  well  as  a mere  financial 
debt.  I have  often  paid  real  money  and  seen  a worse  show. 
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Chemist,  violinist,  organist,  linguist  and  reporter,  our  most  versatile 
member  has  recently  found  a new  field  in  which  his  efforts  bid  fair  to 
result  in  achievements  far  greater  than  any  of  which  even  he  himself 
has  ever  dared  dream.  Raymond’s  latest  field  has  been  conquering 
hearts,  and  I assure  you  he  has  already  made  great  progress.  If 
you  don’t  believe  me  keep  your  eyes  open  on  the  excursion. 

The  Bishop,  as  he  is  called  by  all  who  know  him,  received  this  title 
in  his  younger  days  when  his  ambitions  were  in  the  right  direction — 
but  he  has  changed.  At  present  he  is  our  self-appointed  representa- 
tive on  all  occasions,  and  officious  to  the  last  degree.  I can  only  re- 
call one  other  who  possessed  such  a great  supply  of  officiousness  and 
that  was  the  famous  T.  R.  Teddy  got  away  with  it,  so  here’s  hoping 
the  Bishop  will  be  as  lucky. 


J.  H.  Joyce,  Jr.,  ’14. 
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k 

Owin^S 

Qvinn 

Any  information  about,  or  references  to  the  above  volumes  will 
be  cheerfully  given  by  their  living  authors. 

E.  B.  G.,  '15. 


FRESHMAN. 

But  here’s  our  classroom,  a cheering  cubicle.  This  is  Mr.  M.  F. 
F.  our  professor  who  treated  us  gloriously  and  transcendentally  the 
whole  year  through,  didn’t  he  boys?  That’s  right,  bring  out  that 
Parisian  accent  on  the  class  cheer. 

E.  F.  B. — Don’t  shake  his  hand  too  hard  for  it  might  affect  his 
brain,  and  his  brain  is  mighty  precious  to  our  classroom,  too. 

J.  C.  B.— Goes  home  to  the  mountains  every  afternoon  as  usual, 
and  assists  his  train  in  every  morning.  They  have  begun  to  publish 
schedules  on  the  W.  M.  R.  R. 

A.  U.  B. — The  mathematical  sharp.  Can  tear  the  heart  out  of  a 
problem  as  enthusiastically  as  a barber  deals  out  checks  on  Satur- 
day night. 
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L.  A.  C. — Six  feet,  one  and  one-half.  Is  a sort  of  barometer  for 
measuring  the  class  atmosphere.  Would  rather  debate  than  eat  two 
cream  puffs  and  a piece  of  peach  pie  down  at  the  “Why.” 

J.  N.  C. — Our  Adonis.  Since  he’s  been  playing  basketball  the 
feminine  attendance  has  increased  marveously.  Lives  in  the  vitals 
of  obscurity,  in  a town  pitifully  called  Cylburn,  and  emerges  from 
the  forest  every  morning  with  an  engaging  and  distracting  smile. 

M.  K. — Is  reported  to  have  a stack  of  gray  brain  matter  concealed 
somewhere  in  his  cranium,  though  rumors  have  it  that  it  is  now 
extinct.  Never  mind  Matt.,  you’ll  be  the  successor  of  Goldberg 
some  day. 

J.  P.  K. — With  that  cacophonic  cackle  concealed  in  his  throat. 
There  is  a whole  poultry  farm  in  miniature  secluded  in  Jim’s  vocal 
box. 

G.  B.  L. — Webster  the  second  in  flammiferous  socks.  If  George 
v/ere  to  give  an  emotional  speech  to  The  Sphinx  it  would  weep  until 
Sahara  Desert  was  two  feet  under  tears. 

J.  F.  X.  M. — The  most  peripatetic  gnat  in  college.  Stands  on  the 
pannacle  of  pink-cheeked  social  popularity.  He  also  receives  much 
attention  from  professors.  “Bed”  doesn’t  come  into  his  vocabulary 
until  the  wee  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 

M.  F.  X.  M. — The  matinee  boy.  A dramatic  critic  too.  What  he 
doesn’t  know  about  theatres  could  be  carved  on  a canary  seed  with 
a cold  chisel  and  still  leave  space  for  his  initials. 

J.  B.  M. — Broke  his  glasses  thrice  in  three  weeks.  An  all-around 
student  with  a deferential  manner.  Comes  from  the  blue-tipped  hills 
of  Catonsville  where  people  have  to  take  ether  to  have  their  hair  cut. 

R.  F.  O’L. — The  circumnavigating  conversationalist.  Describes  a 
graceful  parabola  when  he  is  talking  to  you.  He  can  draw  a perfect 
geometric  figure  as  easily  as  a person  can  pick  a fly  off  a window 
pane  with  a boxing  glove. 

J.  A.  S. — He  lightens  the  w^ork  of  the  janitor  at  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment Armory  by  sweeping  the  floor  with  the  opposing  team. 
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R.  J.  S. — Philosophic  and  serious.  Looks  back  with  a dim  and 
tearful  eye  upon  his  records  on  the  football  field  and  prays  for  his 
victims  every  night.  Can  debate  in  a way  that  attracts  attention 
from  a deaf  mute. 

J.  J.  Q. — Ouch!.  Don’t  shake  so  hard,  old  man,  you  know  me 
well  enough  after  receiving  old  acquaintances  with  this  scintillating 
crowd  of  literary  savants.  What’s  that?  Yes,  indeed,  we’re  so 
proud  of  ourselves  that  on  graduation  night  we’ll  have  to  put  lead 
in  our  shoes  to  keep  from  rising  up  with  pride.  Call  again,  old 
fellow,  you  of  the  class  of  nineteen  seven.  And  say,  don’t  mind 
those  Preps  when  you  go  out.  We  have  gotten  so  that  we  can 
order  them  about  with  iniquity. 

— J.  J.  Quinn. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS 


“The  dawning  of  morn,  the  daylights  sinking, 

The  night's  long  hours,  still  find  me  thinking 

Of” — Arma  virumque  cano  etc. 

“Education  is  a nation’s  best  defence.”  Bursch  believes  in  dis- 
armament. 

’’Man  may  hold  all  sorts  of  posts  if  he’ll  only  hold  his  tongue.” 
Bob  says  just  a little  too  much.  Better  let  an  argument  with  a 
teacher  be  one-sided. 

“For  cooks  must  live  by  making  tarts. 

And  wits  by  making  verses.”  Our  German  Baron  might  make  a 
better  cook,  and  then,  some  chefs  get  good  salaries. 

“ — A most  blunt  pleasant  creature 

And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good  nature.”  I have  seen  them 
livelier  than  Mike,  but  never  with  a broader  smile. 

“As  an  actor  confessed  without  rival  to  shine.”  If  they  did  not 
make  him  wear  a wig  he  would  shine  more.  That  would  leave  his 
shiny  spot  exposed.  ^ 

“Every  child  must  share  life’s  labor 

Just  as  well  as  every  man.”  So  you’ll  have  to  make  the  best  of 
it,  “Fenny.” 
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“He  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought  of  dining.’*  Herb 
has  the  distance  record  in  the  Morgan  Debating  Society.  He  talks 
in  an  endless  chain. 

“Don’t  look  nor  take  heed  of  the  man  that  is  stuck, 

Be  thankful  you’re  living  and  trust  to  your  luck.”  Advice  to  cur 
Boy  Scout. 

“Would  that  he  were  fatter!”  Jim  didn’t  like  being  called  fat 
last  year.  I wonder  how  he  will  be  struck  with  this  insinuation  as 
to  his  being  lean. 

“You’ll  never  miss  the  water  ’til  the  well  runs  dry.”  So  do  it 
while  you  are  back  there  Bunny.  You  might  be  moved  up  front 
some  day. 

“Why  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a Collossus.”  Our  giant  left-fielder 

“Taught  by  the  Power  that  pities  me 

I learn  to  pity  them.”  Our  c.  f’s  attitude  toward  opposing  pitchers. 
His  batting  average  was — Silence. 

“Full  of  the  fire  of  youth.”  Gerry  is  the  most  vehement  of 
orators. 

“A  little  pain,  a little  strife, 

A little  joy,  and  that  is  life.”  To  Alphonse  the  Unconcerned. 

“On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting, 

’Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting.” 

Continuous  practice  helps  Abe  to  perfect  his  art. 

“Frowns  become  not  one  so  fair.”  So  out  of  respect  for  his  beauty 
Sweeney  always  smiles. 

“An’  if  your  ’eels  are  blistered,  an’  they  feels  to  ’urt  like, — 

You  drop  some  tallow  in  your  socks,  an’  that  will  make  ’em  well.” 
Geraghty  says  it  soimd  all  right,  but  that  he  will  ride  to  the  next 
inauguration. 


Leo  H.  O’Hare,  H.  S.  ’15. 


UPS  AND  DOWNS 


Work  well;  study  well;  i.  e.  when  neither  interferes  with  pleasure. 
Years  may  come  and  years  may  go 
But  Jug  goes  on  forever. 

“Home.”  How  sweet  the  word  to  the  tired  Jug  rats*  ear  at 
about  3.50. 

“Wise  men  lay  up  knowledge” — that’s  why  we  all  study  so  hard. 

“He  pores  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by”  Glen  Morris. 

Our  class-mate  from  Westminster  came  on  time  one  morning. 
How  did  he  do  it?  Oh!  he  didn’t  wait  for  the  train. 

The  new  beadle  is.  still  backing  the  Giants. 

“ ‘Pijins’  and  the  world  is  mine.” — This  from  Catonsville. 

Hope  is  the  virtue  of  youth. — So  cheer  up,  Willie,  the  big  leagues 
are  still  doing  business. 

A Hibernian  cadet  has  learned  that  sometimes  the  “little  things” 
do  count. 

Been  the  same  height  for  ten  years,  and  yet  he  thinks  he’ll  grow. 
He’s  from  South  Baltimore. 

The  Harmless  One.  He  too  is  from  South  Baltimore.  Nuf  Sed. 

He  blushes  like  the  last  rose  of  summer,  is  Prefect  of  the  Sodality, 
and  a poultry  fancier. 
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The  gentleman  who  resides  on  Lanvale  Street  finds  it  an  ideal 
spot. 

Our  Hamiltonian  loves  his  brother  down  on  the  farm. 

So  short  is  he  that  we  can  never  tell  whether  he  has  short  long 
trousers  or  long  short  ones.  Which  are  they,  Raymond? 

Our  ex-beadle  has  never  insulted  diligence.  He  wants  a job  with 
no  work  attached. 

The  Boy  Scout’s  lips  move,  but  “all  the  air  a solemn  stillness 
holds.” 

Wagner  is  quite  handy  with  a Dictionary.  What  does  “Etymo^ 
logical  phraseology”  mean,  Wagner? 

Does  John  know  his  Greek  thoroughly?  czkrbnldxmlghjski.  No, 
gentle  reader,  that  is  not  profanity.  It  is  only  John  saying  “sure!” 

Good  goods  comes  in  small  parcels.  So  Ady  all’s  well. 

Snookie-Ookie-Ookums,  the  golden-haired  angel,  has  a dialect  all 
his  own.  His  specialties: — Sowth,  abowt,  mowth,  showt. 

»The  Curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  light, 

’Tis  time  for  us  to  say  to  you.  Good-night. 


R.  Quinn,  H.  S.  ’14. 


SECOND  YEAR  HIGH  “A.” 

I have  sought  for  an  appropriate  title  for  our  class,  and  I have 
selected  “The  Forty  Holy  Martyrs.”  Forty  we  are  in  number,  Holy 
in  aspiration,  and  Martyrs  indeed  we  are  after  passing  through 
Second  High  “A.” 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year  was  the  winning  of  a half- 
holiday for  selling  the  most  tickets  for  the  “High  School  Play.” 

The  most  lamentable  event  was  that  our  Class  President,  Harry 
Bibby,  deserted  us  at  Easter  to  enter  the  commercial  world.  Prosit! 
Harry. 

As  our  class  is  large,  it  would  take  too  much  time  and  space  to 
say  a word  about  each  man,  but  for  information,  I refer  you  to 
Mr.  Nevin,  S.  J.,  who  has  every  name  on  either  the  “Roll  of  Honor” 
of  the  “Roll  of  Dishonor.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  “Roll  of 
Dishonor”  is  by  far  the  more  popular.  People  like  to  have  their 
names  published,  and  the  “Roll  of  Honor”  is  published  only  once 
a month,  while  the  other  is  a daily  publication. 


Herbert  J.  McCann,  H.  S.,  ^15. 
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SECOND  HIGH  (B). 

From  the  Eastern  way, 

A boy  named  Gray 

Came  to  “Special”  (to  stay). 

Who  sleeps  whilst  others  work? 

’Tis  Albert  Appicella, 

A boy  who’s  short. 

But  quite  a sport,  just  like  any  “fellah.” 

Now  when  you’re  lacking  of  wit 
To  fill  out  a short  line. 

To  get  you  plenty  of  it. 

See  Charles  S.  O’Brine. 

From  the  great  Northwest, 

Comes  a little  pest. 

One  Robert  Hoy  comes  to  our  nest. 

A swollen  stream  whose  enormous  size  is  shown  by  its  plural — 
Rivers. 

A dweller  of  the  region  made  famous  by  Irving.  “Breathing  like 
one  who  hath  a weary  dream” — Ryan. 

So  now  I think  my  time  is  near.  I trust  it  is.  I know  the  circus 
music  went  that  way  and  Will  will  have  to  go — Trainor. 

From  Special  to  Special  Via  Third  High. 

M.  J.  C.,  H.  S.  ’15. 


PREPARATORY  CLASS. 
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CLASS  NOTES  OF  FIRST  HIGH  “A.” 

On  September  the  eleventh,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  First  High 
‘'A”  began.  It  was  truly  a cosmopolitan  class  with  representatives 
from  Catonsville,  Tuxedo  Park,  Embla  Park,  Roland  Park,  Forest 
Park  Heights,  Highlandtown,  Avalon,  Linthicum  and  Fort  Howard. 
No  other  class  can  boast  of  such  slumberers,  Latin  fiends  and 
embryonic  baseball  enthusiasts. 

The  first  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  was  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  first  term:  Richard  Nash,  President,  John  Hisky,  Vice- 
President,  McKee  Lewis,  Secretary.  The  officers  for  the  second 
term  were:  Richard  Nash,  President,  Thomas  Lind,  Vice-President, 
McKee  Lewis,  Secretary. 

After  serious  consideration  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
royal  blue  and  maroon  pennant  would  embellish  our  class  room. 
It  occupies  a conspicuous  place  opposite  the  door,  and  attracts  the 
envious  glances  of  other  students.  * 

After  we  had  been  conducted  through  the  dark  and  dreary  portals 
of  Latin  and  learned  to  lisp  a few  of  its  sounds,  the  prayers  before 
and  after  class  were  recited  in  that  language.  During  the  month  of 
March  a short  ejaculation  was  added,  imploring  special  assistance 
in  our  studies  from  Saint  Joseph. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  a Latin  contest  was  held 
between  sections  “A”  and  All  above  8o  per  cent,  were  allowed 

to  enter.  Section  “A”  easily  surpassed  our  rival  “B,”  while  Edmund 
Sullivan,  of  Section  “A,”  carried  off  the  individual  honors.  This 
day  went  down  in  the  annals  of  First  High  “A”  as  a red-letter  day. 
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Shortly  before  the  Christmas  holidays  ‘The  Tales  of  Shakespeare” 
was  awarded  to  our  Latin  shark,  Spalding  Reilly,  for  the  most  per- 
fect recitation  in  grammar. 

Our  class  does  not  lack  musical  talent.  At  the  Christmas  enter- 
tainment we  were  represented  by  our  eminent  cornetist,  Kyle  Golley. 

In  the  begining  of  March  our  champion  handball  artist  became 
afflicted  with  a serious  case  of  rheumatism.  Deeming  a change  of 
climate  necessary  and  all  unmindful  of  our  breaking  hearts  yearning 
for  him,  he  left  our  sorrowing  midst  and  joined  section  “B.” 

The  class  was  composed  of  two  confraternities,  the  Sigma  Delta 
Sigma  and  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta.  To  the  former  belonged  all 
members  who  obtained  an  average  above  75  per  cent.,  while  the 
latter,  a truly  peaceful  community,  consisted  of  members  below 
75  per  cent.  We  quote  an  extract  from  the  story  entitled  “Rescue,” 
vrritten  by  a member  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta:  “A  man  was 
hunting  in  the  wilderness  of  Maine.  Suddenly  he  was  startled  by 
strange  sounds.  He  looked  about,  when  lo!  what  did  he  see?  It 
was  a bear!” 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a New  York  paper:  “R.  Nash, 
cf  the  Queen’s  Club,  broke  96  out  of  100  targets  at  the  shoot  of  the 
organization.  His  scores  were  25,  25,  21,  25.”  Keep  it  up,  Dick! 

Our  representative  from  Catonsville  with  the  auburn  tinted  vertex 
is  seen  every  day  in  our  midst,  diffusing  brightness  and  good  cheer 
to  all.  He  has  a bright  future  before  him,  as  bright  as  his  hair  above 
him.  The  Venus  of  the  class  room! 

It  was  asserted  that  our  Western  representative  could  sleep  and 
dream  on  a barbed  wire  fence.  Another  was  reported  to  have  chal- 
lenged a blade  of  grass  for  the  light-weight  championship. 

With  its  enviable  record  of  14  games  won,  i lost  and  i tied,  the 
First  High  “A”  quint  claims  the  95  pound  championship  of  the  city. 
The  team  was  composed  of  J.  Zink,  C.  Kearney,  T.  Lind,  M,  Buch- 
ness,  K.  Golley,  J.  Clancy,  R.  Nash  and  M.  Flaherty. 

One  of  the  humorists  found  the  question  “When  our  teacher  smiles, 
why  does  Richard  Nash?”  difficult  of  solution.  Another  asks  “If 
Hisky  can  float,  will  Cole  Zink?” 
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We  all  hope  that  the  end  of  the  second  year  will  find  us  as 
ambitious  and  as  sociable  a class  as  we  proudly  claim  to  be  at  the 
close  of  this  very  happy  year  spent  in  First  High  “A.” 

W.  D.  W.,  L.  H.  S.  ’i6. 


FIRST  HIGH 

After  a chase  through  four  coimtries,  Detective  Jericek,  one  of 
our  local  sleuths,  captured  a desperate  Berger-lar. 

Officer  Kelley,  as  he  was  patrolling  his  beat  one  night  a month 
ago,  saw  a dark  form  come  out  of  the  shop  of  the  Goldsmith,  Kaspar 
Eokel.  Knowing  it  to  be  a robber,  he  pursued  him  for  some  blocks, 
but  the  criminal  escaped.  A description  was  immediately  telephoned 
to  detective  headquarters,  the  force  became  “as  busy  as  Bees,”  and 
Jericek  was  put  on  the  job  at  once. 

The  Goldsmith  was  found  unconscious,  a heavy  work-bench  pin- 
ning him  to  the  floor.  He  was  sent  to  Hopkins  hospital  where  he 
died. 

Reaching  New  York  the  criminal  heard  of  his  victim’s  death  and 
boarded  a ship  for  Holland. 

The  sleuth,  who  was  followed,  was  seen  to  land  at  The  Hague 
by  the  outlaw,  and  the  latter  escaped  to  a town  in  Norman-dy,  in 
France,  and  stayed  a few  days  at  the  inn  of  Monsieur  Dewees. 

From  there  he  went  to  London,  and  the  sleuth  pursued.  Arriving 
here  on  a Gray,  foggy  morning,  our  detective  went  to  Inspector 
Herman  Doyle’s  office,  Scotland  Yard,  Dowling  street,  and  asked 
for  his  aid  in  the  search.  An  inspector  showed  him  the  city,  so  as 
to  come  upon  their  prey.  While  thus  occupied  they  learned  that, 
falling  in  Love  with  a house-maid,  named  Queeny  Elwood,  the  out- 
law was  married  that  same  day  and  had  gone  on  their  honeymoon 
to  Coimty  Monaghan,  Ireland,  the  land  of  Thomas  Moore. 

The  sleuths,  pursuing,  unexpectedly  came  upon  their  man  in  an 
inn.  He  was  taken  into  custody  and  brought  to  this  city  yesterday. 
Overcome  by  re-Morse,  he  confessed  his  crime  last  night  in  his  cell 
at  nine  o’clock.  J.  D.  M.,  L.  H.  S.,  ’i6. 
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MARK  J.  SMITH,  S.  J. 

Among  those  to  be  ordained  at  Woodstock  this  year  is  a former 
member  of  the  class  of  ^96. 

After  his  early  studies  at  Conewago,  Penn.,  under  the  gentle  but 
efficient  direction  of  an  aged  gentleman,  Mr.  Ignatius  Langley,  who 
in  his  earlier  years  had  been  a member  of  the  society,  but  who  had 
to  relinquish  his  hope  of  the  priesthood  on  account  of  the  failure  and 
practical  loss  of  the  sight  of  his  canonical  eye,  Mr.  Smith  came  to 
].rOyola  in  September,  1891.  After  his  graduation  in  1896  he  took 
a position  as  private  secretary  to  a leading  Baltimore  financier,  and 
while  thus  employed  began,  October,  1897,  together  with  a number 
of  other  graduates  and  professional  men  of  the  city,  a course  in 
political  economy,  taught  at  the  college  three  evenings  a week,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  Before  the  completion  of  the  course, 
however,  Mr.  Smith  entered  the  Novitiate  at  Frederick,  Md.,  March 
25th,  1898;  and  after  the  usual  classical  studies  there  and  two  years 
of  philosophy  at  Woodstock,  entered  upon  his  Regency  at  George- 
town University,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  going  from  there 
to  the  college  at  Holy  Cross,  V/orcester,  Mass.,  for  two  years  be- 
fore completing  his  final  studies  at  Woodstock. 

His  ordination  to  the  Priesthood  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  June 
28th,  1913,  at  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Woodstock,  Maryland, 
at  the  hands  of  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

REV.  JOHN  DAVID  WHEELER,  S.  J. 

REV.  FATHER  JOHN  DAVID  WHEELER,  the  son  of  John 
David  and  the  late  Mary  Turnbull  Wheeler,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
February  19th,  1877.  He  received  his  early  education  from  the 
Brothers  of  Mary,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  school  attached  to 
St.  Martin's  Church,  Fulton  Avenue  and  Fayette  Street.  In  1893, 
Father  Wheeler  entered  Loyola  College,  and  after  two  years  of 
preparatory  work,  began  his  college  course  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. At  the  end  of  his  freshman  year  he  was  received  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  at  Frederick,  Md.,  August  15th,  1898.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  his  noviceship  and  three  years’  review  of  the  classics. 


Rev.  John  L.  Gipprich,  S.  J.  Rev.  Mark  J.  Smith,  S.  J.  Rev.  John  D.  Wheeler, 
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he  began  his  philosophy  at  Woodstock  College.  He  was  assigned 
to  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1904,  v/here  he  taught 
classics  until  1908.  In  that  year  the  new  Jesuit  College  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  was  opened,  and  Father  Wheeler  was  sent  to  this  insti- 
tution. He  began  his  theological  studies  at  Woodstock  College  in 
1010,  and  by  special  concession  he  will  be  ordained  with  his  brother. 
Father  Thomas  Jenkins  Wheeler,  at  the  Cathedral,  June  17th. 

Father  Wheeler  will  celebrate  his  First  Solemn  High  Mass  at  St. 
Ignatius’  Church,  on  Sunday,  June  29th,  and  he  will  be  assisted  by 
his  brothers,  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Wheeler,  ’08,  as  deacon;  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand C.  Wheeler,  S.  J.,  ex-’o5,  as  sub-deacon;  and  Mr.  Louis  A. 
Wheeler,  S.  J.,  ex-’i2,  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

REV.  JOHN  LOUIS  GIPPRICH,  S.J. 

FATHER  JOHN  LOUIS  GIPPRICH  is  a graduate  of  Loyola 
College,  in  the  class  of  1900.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  January 
5th,  1880,  in  St.  Michael’s  Parish,  and  attended  the  Parochial  School, 
where  he  was  taught  the  primary  branches  by  the  Brothers  of  Mary, 
until  he  received  is  diploma  in  1893.  He  entered  Loyola  that  year, 
and  made  the  full  course  of  High  School  and  College  Studies,  re- 
ceiving his  A.B.  in  1900.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  September 
3rd,  1900,  and  after  the  customary  review  of  his  classical  studies 
was  sent  to  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  teach  sciences 
and  mathematics,  and  later  to  Boston  College,  and  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  where  he  taught,  in  addition  to  mathematics,  German 
and  chemistry.  He  made  his  philosophical  studies  at  Woodstock 
College,  and  later  studied  privately  at  Loyola  and  attended  lectures 
on  physics  and  mathematics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
entered  upon  theology  at  Woodstock  College  in  the  fall  of  1910, 
and  with  Father  Smith,  S.  J.,  another  alumnus  of  Loyola,  class  of 
1896,  will  be  ordained  by  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
the  latter  part  of  June. 


ALUMNI  BANQUET. 

On  January  28  the  Alumni  held  the  annual  election  of  officers 
and  banquet.  That  is  the  bald  statement  of  the  fact,  for  those  who 
wish  to  know  only  the  date.  To  elaborate  upon  the  statement  is 
a task  indeed,  as  great  powers  of  description  are  necessary  to  por- 
tray the  enjoyment  and  pleasure  occasioned  by  the  event.  To 
plunge  as  we  learned  in  our  Ars  Poetica,  in  medias  res,  we  might 
say  that  we  had  a great  and  glorious  time.  To  describe  the  event 
in  a more  orderly  and  logical  manner  we  might  start  by  saying 
that  the  gathering  was  the  largest,  numerically,  that  we  have  ever 
had.  There  were  present  that  night  between  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  and  one  hundred  fifty  graduates  and  former  students.  The 
atmosphere  was  surcharged  with  that  feeling  of  comradeship  and  of 
loyalty  to  Alma  Mater  which  characterizes  all  the  gatherings  of 
our  Alumni.  The  election  was  closely  contested.  Not,  of  course, 
because  of  any  electioneering  on  the  part  of  the  candidates,  for 
they  were  too  modest  to  seek  offices,  preferring,  like  Cincinnatus 
of  old,  to  have  the  offices  seek  them.  The  reason  was  that  the 
nominating  convention  had  done  its  work  wisely  and  well,  and  had 
placed  before  us  for  our  consideration  a splendid  list  of  candidates, 
candidates  every  one  fitted  for  the  honors  to  be  bestowed  by  the 
Alumni.  When  the  ballots  had  been  collected  and  the  votes  counted 
the  result  shown  was  the  following: 

REV.  WILLIAM  J.  ENNIS,  S.  J.,  Honorary  President. 

REV.  JOSEPH  I.  ZIEGLER,  S.  J.,  Reverend  Moderator. 
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MR.  ISAAC  S.  GEORGE, 
President  of  Loyola  Alumni. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

OFFICERS. 

ISAAC  S.  GEORGE,  A.B.  ’oi,  President. 

MARK  O.  SHRIVER,  A.B.  ’02,  First  Vice-President. 

VICTOR  I.  COOK,  ex-’o7,  Ph.  B.  ^08,  Second  Vice-President. 
L.  FRANK  O’BRIEN,  A.B.  ’08,  Treasurer. 

W.  HENRY  NOETH,  A.B.  ’ii.  Recording  Secretary. 

*CHAS.  C.  CONLON,  A.B.  ’06,  Financial  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 

1912-14.  CHARLES  J.  BOUCHET,  A.B.  ’87. 

J.  AUSTIN  FINK,  ex-’83;  A.B.  ’93. 

JOSEPH  C.  JUDGE,  A.B. ’96. 

1912- 13.  R.  SANCHEZ  BOONE. 

FREDERICK  H.  HACK,  A.B.  ’68. 

DR.  CHAS.  O’DONOVAN,  ex-’77;  L.L.D.  ’12. 

1913- 15...THOS.  W.  JENKINS,  ex-’58. 

DR.  MARTIN  A.  O’NEILL,  A.B.  ’96. 

MATTHEW  S.  BRENAN,  ex-’79;  A.M. ’03. 

Entertainment  Committee — 

JOSEPH  C.  JUDGE,  Chairman. 

R.  SANCHEZ  BOONE, 

M.  S.  BRENAN, 

DR.  CHAS.  O’DONOVAN, 

FELIPPE  BROADBENT,  ’76-’8i, 

ARTHUR  LYNESS,  A.B.  ’12, 

JAMES  S.  C.  MURPHY,  A.B.  ’09. 

Membership  Committee — 

J.  AUSTIN  FINK,  Chairman, 

CHAS.  J.  BOUCHET, 

VICTOR  I.  COOK, 

DR.  M.  A.  O’NEILL, 

EDGAR  A.  C.  CURRAN,  A.B.  ’10, 

A.  BERTHOLD  HOEN,  ex-’83. 

FRED’K  H.  LINTHICUM,  A.B.  ’12. 


* On  the  resignation  of  Chas.  C.  Conlon,  because  of  ill  health,  the 
President  appointed  John  A.  Boyd,  A.B.’96,  his  successor  as  Finan- 
cial Secretary. 
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Other  Committees  are: 

ALUMNI  COMMITTEE  ON  COLLEGE  INTERESTS. 
AUDITING  COMMITTEE, 

MUTUAL  AID  COMMITTEE, 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

After  the  mental  stress  and  strain  of  choosing  our  officers  from 
so  great  a list  of  candidates  the  inner  man  naturally  craved  refresh- 
ment. This  was  ready  and  prepared.  We  entered  the  dining  hall 
and,  “mirable  visu,”  what  a delightful  sight  met  our  eyes.  There 
was  the  speakers*  table  awaiting  our  officers  and  distinguished  guests 
and  all  about  spread  the  small  tables  just  large  enough  to  accomo- 
date the  groups  made  up  from  the  little  coteries  of  college  chums. 
The  walls  about  showed  the  glory  of  our  Gold  and  Blue  and  took 
us  back  to  those  days  when  we  fought  on  the  athletic  field  and 
weaved  those  colors  over  our  vanquished  adversaries.  Having  been 
seated  we  looked  at  the  very  attractive  menu  and  noticed  that  the 
speeches  which  were  to  be  forthcoming  were  all  problematical.  We 
gave  no  thought  to  the  speeches  just  then,  however,  for  we  re- 
membered and  repeated  with  gusto  the  old  line  “Nunc  Est  Bibendum** 
and  also  thought,  “Nunc  est  edendum.”  Having  enjoyed  the  ma- 
terial portion  of  our  banquet,  we  pushed  back  our  coffee  cups, 
lighted  our  cigars  and  listened  to  the  very  entertaining  speakers 
whom  the  committees  had  provided.  Hon.  James  J.  Carmody,  the  first 
speaker  of  the  evening,  clearly  showed  the  need  of  Juvenile  Courts 
for  rebuilding  shattered  homes.  We  next  heard  the  Problem  of 
Express  Companies  discussed  by  Congressman  Lewis,  the  father  of 
the  Parcels  Post.  His  problem  consisted  of  the  relation  between 
the  Express  Companies  and  the  Parcels  Post.  Then  we  listened  to 
Mr.  Ritchie,  who  spoke  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  which  beset 
the  members  of  a Public  Service  Commission.  After  Mr.  Ritchie, 
Dr.  0*Donovan  spoke  of  some  of  the  problems  of  modern  education 
and  eulogized  the  scholastic  system  of  training.  Rev.  Father  Ennis,  S. 
J.,  with  a few  well-chosen  remarks  on  the  excellent  addresses  of  the 
evening,  concluded  the  very  entertaining  and  instructive  program.  At 
a late  hour  we  bade  farewell  to  one  another  and  the  Alumni  Banquet 
of  1913,  passed  into  history. 
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^pmort^a  of  tljf  ^aaL 

’65-70  Professor  Thomas  J.  Grant,  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
and  popular  men  in  the  section  of  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.,  died 
suddenly  on  October  21,  1911,  from  a complication  of  diseases. 
He  had  been  ill  for  several  days  of  pneumonia,  but  trouble  with 
his  heart  developed  and  death  came  swiftly.  Born  in  Balti- 
more, March  6th,  1855,  he  received  his  early  education  in 
Loyola,  afterwards  studying  at  St.  Charles  College  and  St. 
Mary’s  Seminary.  After  graduation  he  adopted  teaching  as  a 
profession  and  had  been  an  instructor  in  Southern  Maryland 
and  in  Washington  City  for  thirty-two  years.  He  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Marlboro  Academy  for  twenty  years.  For  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  connected  with  St.  Patrick’s 
High  School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  taught  mathematics. 

’83-’84  The  Free  Lance  in  the  “Baltimore  Evening  Sun”  writes  the 
following  editorial  on  Joseph  H.  Callahan,  who  died  August 
21,  1912: 

Every  Baltimore  newspaper  man  whose  service  goes  back 
to  the  nineties  heard  with  sorrow  last  week  of  the  death  of 
Joe  Callahan,  who  died  on  Wednesday  night.  Here  was  the 
sort  of  man  who  does  credit  to  any  profession,  a square  and 
straightforward  fellow,  a believer  in  his  work,  an  upholder  of 
all  honest  professional  standards.  I knew  him  best  during 
the  last  years  of  the  old  “Herald,”  of  which  paper  he  was  City 
Editor.  With  the  ship  sinking  imder  his  feet,  he  stuck  to  it 
manfully,  resisting  the  easy  temptations  of  his  post,  heartening 
and  holding  up  his  men,  alert  to  the  end  for  good  work  and 
good  intent.  He  had  a sharp  eye  for  that  peculiar  combination 
of  qualities  which  makes  reporters,  and  he  discovered,  as  the 
saying  is,  some  of  the  best  of  the  current  generation — such 
men,  for  example,  as  Lester  Rawls,  of  the  “American,”  and 
Robert  R.  Lane,  late  of  the  “Star.”  If  he  had  any  vanity,  it 
revolved  around  this  fact.  Nothing  tickled  him  more  than  to 
hear  that  one  of  his  old  hands  was  going  up  the  ladder. 

Joe  became  a City  Editor  in  Baltimore  at  a time  of  great 
changes  in  the  newspaper  business.  The  old-time,  underpaid, 
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good-fellow,  booze-fighting  reporter  was  going  out,  and  a new 
generation  of  cleanly  and  self-respecting  men  was  coming  in. 
I believe  that  no  newspaper  man  in  the  city  was  more  en- 
thusiastic for  that  change,  or  did  more,  within  his  opportunities, 
to  bring  it'  about.  The  young  men  that  he  found  for  the 
“Herald,”  almost  without  exception,  were  young  men  of  educa- 
tion and  high  aims.  A college  man  himself,  he  had  a natural 
preference  for  members  of  that  clan,  but  he  was  anything  but 
a pundit,  and  no  man  could  have  been  more  hospitable  to  the 
beginner  struggling  from  below. 

Joe  faced  his  long  illness  like  a man,  in  the  face  of  con- 
stantly failing  hope.  So  long  ago  as  1904  he  was  in  bad  health. 
The  day  of  the  great  fire  he  was  sick  in  bed,  but  he  got  out  and 
tackled  his  killing  job,  and  to  it  he  stuck  until  he  dropped  in 
his  tracks.  Eighteen  hours  a day — and  no  surety  that  salary  day 
was  ever  coming!  Such  men  make  the  newspaper  business 
worth  while.  They  are  not  plaster  saints.  They  are  not  fake 
martyrs.  They  don’t  take  their  work  too  seriously.  But  all 
the  same,  they  do  it  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  strength, 
honestly,  faithfully  and  courageously,  and  so  they  make  it  the 
easier  for  every  man  who  follows  after  them. 

A very  pretty  and  thoroughly  Catholic  wedding  took  place 
in  St.  Ignatius’  Church  Wednesday,  March  26th,  when  Dr. 
J.  Albert  Chatard  and  Miss  Alice  Marie  Whelen  were  mar- 
ried by  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Loyola 
offers  heartiest  congratulations. 

Leo  M.  Farber,  2741  St.  Paul  Street,  died  at  the  Mercy 
Hospital  on  October  16,  1912,  following  an  operation  for  blood 
poisoning.  Mr.  Farber  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Ella  M.  and  the 
late  John  H.  Farber.  He  was  a student  at  Loyola,  1900-01,  and 
a member  of  the  class  of  ’03  H.  S.  Besides  his  mother,  he  is 
survived  by  four  brothers,  Walter  M.,  John,  Joseph  F.,  and 
E.  P.  Farber. 

Thomas  Jenkins  Wheeler  will  be  ordained  a priest  at  the 
Cathedral,  June  17th.  Father  Wheeler  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
September  29th,  1888,  the  son  of  John  David  Wheeler  and 
the  late  Mary  Turnbull  Wheeler,  the  former  for  many  years 
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well  known  in  the  financial  world  as  cashier  of  the  Drovers  and 
Mechanics  National  Bank,  and  at  present  connected  with  the 
National  Bank  of  Baltimore.  Father  Wheeler  has  four  brothers, 
three  of  whom  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Father  John 
David  Wheeler  entered  the  society  in  1898,  and  was  followed 
in  1902  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Chatard  Wheeler,  professor  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  French  at  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  1909  by  Mr.  Louis  Anastasius  Wheeler,  at  present  student 
of  philosophy  at  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Md.  But 
one  brother,  Mr.  Francis  Aloysius  Wheeler,  took  up  a business 
career  Father  Wheeler  joined  the  Archidocese  of  Baltimore 
in  1908,  after  his  graduation  at  Loyola  College  in  June  of  that 
year.  His  primary  studies  were  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Brothers  at  St.  Martin’s  School  in  West  Baltimore,  and  in 
1900  he  began  his  classical  studies  at  Loyola  College,  where  he 
remained  until  his  graduation,  excepting  one  year  spent  at 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  his  Senior  year  by  winning  the  Jenkins’  Medal  in  public 
debate.  Father  Wheeler  will  sing  his  First  Solemn  High  Mass 
on  June  22nd,  at  St.  Martin’s  Church,  where  he  and  his  four 
brothers  were  Sanctuary  Boys.  He  will  be  assisted  by  his 
brothers,  the  Rev.  John  D.  Wheeler,  S.  J.,  as  deacon;  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand C.  Wheeler,  S.  J.,  as  sub-deacon,  and  Mr.  Louis  A. 
Wheeler,  S.  J.,  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and  it  will  be  their 
distinction  and  honor  to  participate  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  offered 
entirely  by  members  of  one  family.  His  Eminence  James 
Cardinal  Gibbons  will  honor  the  occasion  by  his  presence  in 
the  sanctuary. 

’08  Francis  O’Brien,  the  present  Treasurer  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, was  married  to  Miss  Anita  Kennedy  on  November 
16.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  St.  Ignatius’  Church  and 
was  performed  by  the  late  Rev.  Denis  I.  McCormick,  pastor 
of  St.  Joseph’s  Church.  The  Faculty  of  the  College  occupied 
places  in  the  sanctuary.  Hearty  congratulations  to  the  bride 
and  groom! 

’12  At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Clinical  Research,  held  during  November,  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Leonard  K.  Hirshberg,  M.  A.  ’12. 
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was  elected  First  Vice-President.  Dr.  Hirshberg  is  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  popular  magazines  and  is  the  author  of 
many  papers  on  medical  and  scientific  subjects. 

^12  John  J.  Bowens  and  Edward  Hanrahan  have  entered  St. 
Mary’s  Seminary. 

*12  Hopkins  Medical  Department  is  the  choice  of  Fred  Linthi- 
cum  and  Wm.  J.  Bowes. 

’12  Commercial  problems  and  their  solution  have  engaged  the 
attention  and  energies  of  James  F.  Russell  and  Arthur  Lyness. 

’12  “Joe”  Hanlon  finds  his  new  home  in  New  York,  at  Columbia 
University,  an  attractive  place  for  an  Engineering  Course. 

*12  Jurisprudence  at  the  University  of  Maryland  is  the  guiding 
star  of  James  P.  Walsh. 

*12  Frederick  T.  Rose  has  cast  lot  with  the  “Meds”  at  B.  M.  C. 

’12  Out  in  “Sunny  Cal.,”  J.  C.  Burke  is  a pedagogue  in  a Los 

Angeles  High  School. 

’12  Louis  A.  Wheeler,  S.  J.,  will  begin  his  studies  in  philosophy 
at  Woodstock  in  the  fall. 

’13  Their  future  is  a ? as  yet  unanswered. 
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